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Peter Odell discusses the long- 
term consequences of the shift 
of global power to the oil- 
producing nations, and doubts 
whether the present fall in the 
price of OIL wi I {produce a 
shift back (page 13) 

Ockham’s razor: Friedel 
Weinert reassesses the 
contribution to medieval 
philosophy of WILLIAM OF 
OCKHAM who was bom 700 
years ago this year (page 14) 

David Martin reviews the 
second volume of MAURICE 
COWLING'spolemical 
Religion and Public Doctrine 
in Modern England which 
offers “a lot oftext but next to 
no social context” (page 16) 
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Mrs Margaret Thatcher may not win a 
third term as prime minister but she 
has already achieved something never 
achieved by any of her predecessors in 
the present century: she has become an 
"ism”. Thatcherism has become part 
of the vocabulary of our political and 
maybe intellectual life. Both her sup- 
porters and opponents seem to agree 
the word neatly sums up a significant 
shift in Britain's political culture, away 
from the post-war Keynesian social 
dcmocraficstate which presided overa 
liberal even permissive society and 
towards a fin de sitete free market state 
that has promoted much more disci- 
plined and some would say authorita- 
rian social values. 

The prime minister herself has now 
almost ceased to be part of Thatcher- 
ism. Since the Westland affair she has 
come to look vulnerably like any other 
politician, blown about in the breezes 
of political expediency despite all the 
Saatchi-speak about “this lady's not 
for turning”. Today her record in 
power is scrutinized more severely. 
The costs of her programme - indiffe- 
rent economic management where im- 
proved growth has been far out- 
weighed by worsening unemployment, 
attacks on trade unions ana local 
government that has gone over the 
top, the impoverishment of a still 
highly regarded welfare state - are 
emphasized, while any benefits in the 
shape of a radical-right reshaping of 
British society are searched for with 
increasing impatience. 

Ye * the fashionable success of 
Thatcherism has been affected very 
Uule by the setbacks suffered by Mrs 
Thatcher’s Government. It has be- 
come a self-standing intellectual phe- 
nomenon which may well survive the 
political eclipse of its nominal progeni- 
tor. Even those who regret it most are 
forced to accept that many of the most 
cherished assumptions of the centre- 
left which have ruled British political 
and intellectual life since 1945 have 
received a battering from this revision- 
J?t ideology of the right that is termed 
for convenience Thatcherism. 

The resilience of Thatcherism is a 
remarkable phenomenon, and one of 
great significance for the future. It may 
be that the ebb and flow of democratic 
politics make it difficult to bring about 
an enduring political counter-revolu- 
tion. It may be that the bureaucratic 
nudity of the modem state makes 
change, except the incremental, diffi- 
cult to achieve. It may be that the 
modem economy with its incestuous 

int Affln>ni»tra»ii%>v n 1 


been repulsed so easily or inevitably. 
Maybe because practical obstacles can 
be swept Aside bythe glorious forward 
march of ideas, Thatcherism enjoys a 
more conspicuous success than the 
political programme that gave it its 
name. Nor should such success be 
underestimated. There are those who 
argue that the success of reform in 
Britain since 1832, and the particular 
success of social democracy since 1945, 
was built on the left's command of the 
dominant intellectual categories. 

So any intellectual success enjoyed 
by Thatcherism may be crucial if it 
reverses this bias of respectable under- 
standing. If the right can command the 
intellectual high around, the endur- 
ance of those whiggish institutions 
which Mrs Thatcher has found so 
difficult to reform may be worn down. 
For those institutions would be denied 
the legitimacy bestowed on them by an 
unchallenged social democratic world 
view. Instead the powerful ideological 
mandate of Heaven would be transfer- 
red to the right. 

Education, and especially higher 
education, is a decisive ground of 
contest between right and left. First 
the events of the last seven years have 
demonstrated how impervious educa- 
tional, as other institutions are to a 
change of direction: this is particularly 
true when no credible alternative 
ideology is available on which to build 
a case for change. Second, higher 
education propagates and schools in- 
stitutionalize those very ideas about 
the fulfilment of the individual and the 
advance of society - Whiggish, liberal, 
social democratic depending on taste 
and intensity - which the revisionists of 
the right seek to replace. So the 
origins, character and consequences of 
Thatcherism within, .higher education 
have to be examined in serious detail. 

Its first source of support is, or more 
probably was, that broHd band of 
conservative opinion unsettled by the 


The setiond group is more stout- 
hearted in its support for Thatcherism. 
It coalesced around the Institute of 
Economic Affairs 20 years ago nnd 
came to embrace other right-wing 
“think tanks" like Sir Keith Joseph's 
own Institute for Policy Studies. But its 
members have been handicapped by 
two weaknesses. First they have never 
been able to overcome the stigma of 
pamphleteering journalism and so 
nave not matched the academic fire- 
power of their enemies on the left 





Universities and the state: a 
Croham symposium 
John Durant on Darwin 
New bookB in English 
Management education: a 
special report 


may be, of course, that many of the 
policies prescribed by the present 
Conservative Government are plain 
wrong. 

.But the intellectual revolution 
threatened by Thatcherism has not 


' They were disturbed by 
the broadening of student access, the 
proliferation of institutions, the intro- 
duction of new vocational subjects, 
and the rise of engaged disciplines In 
and around social science. 

But this first group can hardly be 
described as a reservoir of support for 
Thatcherism. After all their instinct is 
that there has been too much change 
not too little. As soon as it became 
clou that higher education was not to 
be exempted from change but was to 
have further change, much of it un- 
pleasant, thrust upon It, and when it 
became equally clear that the new 
radical-right ideology did not support a 
quiet return to their favourite liberal 
conservatism but demanded instead an 
intellectual counter-revolution, their 
tentative support for Thatcherism fell 
away. 


ey . 

preoccupied by administrative and 
structural reform, Thatcherism's 
weakest ground, rather than ideologic- 
al counter-revolution, its strongest. 

This is not a mistake made by the 
third group based, symbolically at any 
rate, at Peterhouse in Cambridge - 
people like Edward Norman, the dean 
and scourge of liberation theologists 
and Whiggish bishops; Maurice Cowl- 
ing, whose second volume of Religion 
and Public Doctrine in Modern Eng- 
land is reviewed by David Martin on 
page 16; and younger colleagues like 
Jonathan Gark whose revisionist En- 
glish Society 1688-1832 impressively 
undermined the case for the inevitabil- 
ity of 19th-century reform while de- 
ploying a rather less historical Thatch- 
erite sub-text. Back in London at 
Birkbeck Roger Scruton maybe occu- 
pies an intermediate position between 
these second and third groups — or 
perhaps a polemical position all of his 
ownl 

This third group directly assaults the 
reformism endemic In British intellec- 
tual life. To rome degree this can be 
justified; many disciplines are clut- 
tered with their "Whig interpreta- 
tions that occasionally get in the way 
of good scholarship, a complaint heard 
too on the further left. In another 
sense the courage of their assault has to 
be admired; they are prepared to 
chnmpion the anclen regime values of 
Bodety-as-hierarchy and religion-as- 
authority over public democracy and 
private faith because they realize that a 
proper ideological counter-revolution 
cannot be built with bits and pieces like 
school vouchers or privatized indus- 
tries. 

The battle as they see if Is for the 
soul of our national culture. Their goal 
is an organic society of conservative 
tradition, which arguably would be 
threatened by the Tree-market new 
58“!* m “ ch “ by the reformist left. 
Svitfbfc a J te . m P t to re-run the grand 
de « fl t es of the 19th, or 
Sh Hm? , *S entU / ries m l hc h °P e ‘bat 

hs - u ! ras t rather 018,1 the 
look ? an implausible 
enterprise - and one that takes Thatch- 
erisma very long way indeed from Mrs 
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me most talented students and staff. 
The colleges and most of the great and 
the good who attended Sir Keith 
Jtweph s discuss Lons on the subject are 
adamant that this would neither re- 
move the shortage of first-rate soloists 
produced by Britain, nor safeguard the 
colleges record in producing quality 
orchestral players. The other colleges 
would be relegated to second-rate 
institutions, while the elite centre 
struggled vainly to satisfy Unrealistic 
expectations. 

Sir Keith should not be criticized for 
his concern, but he should look at the. 


formative years. It is no good expect- 
ing the colleges to work miracles if the 
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UGC’sovenvort 
delays merger j 

by Peter Aapden 

Plans to merge Keele Univenittr 
North Staffordshire PoIytSS l 
beins put on ice because of UmbiK 
sty of the University Grants Cm* 
leeto cope with the work M' 
The umvenity's senate hu *3 

approved in nrinrinln tbc merger 


My god, this Is the end. This is h|> ^duedinics° complete freedom 
absolute bloody end. Who's gotlf Slid their own degrees - but is 
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Come on, whers got it? 
What’s that, Charles? 

East Anglia ' psychology. EASI 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


polys are denied 

freedom as 

CNA A faces cuts 


by Karen Gold 

,;Sr Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
f State for Education and Science, has 
decided against allowing some 
' “ ' to 


hem which Gordon ___ T 

confusing ethics witfi Essex, aodl 
come back to find East Aqghi 
gone. Vanished! 

Try not to panic, Charlet. 

TRY NOT TO PANIC. Arejw 
mnd, James? Are you stark mini 
mad? The deadline for cotnpbtiig 
the psychology research league life 
is three o'clock today - TODAY- 
and you say “Don't panic"! A*, 
Geoffrey. There you are. Have jw 
by. . . 

Sorry Charles. Can’t stop. RmW 
off my feet. Hardly time to brute 
Mqfor crisis in mtdknl stndte 
But East Anglia psychology. 

S ou seen it? ' 

fot m RUmpm, T* . _ ( 

glimpse. But 1 could kijmh"' 1 ■; 
Liverpool physics it tW' 8 ^ I 
God knows what Ihartdobgta® f 
middle of my desk. AW*« * 
supposed to bo handling tt wHJJJ 
his breakdown all we can «0 “ S 
for Joan to come over fir®® ® 
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oi lie senior polytechnics he would 
leconuder bis refusal to set them free 
• of external validation. 

The Government is expecting sub- 
soil aits of between one third and 
oneiulf in the staffing, turnover and 
•/, aenvius of the CNA A following the 
Secreuiy of State's announcement in 
the Home of Commons on Mondny. 

Rriuodinties among the council’s 
160slaff tie likely if, as expected, the 
Department of Education and Science 
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new as well us existing courses - and to 
delegate powers to institutions to 
award degrees in their own names. 

Thirty to 40 institutions might ex- 
pect agreements with cither full accre- 
ditation or "arm’s length" vnlidotion 
like the current experimental agree- 
ments with Newcastle and Sheffield 
City Polytechnics, according to CNAA 
chief officer Dr Edwin Kerr this week. 
Discussions on charter changes and 
criteria for accreditation might oe com- 
pleted in April, he said. That might 
make it possible for institutions to 
award their own degrees by summer 
1987. 

The Government’s response says it 
endorses main Lindop’s main finding, 
that the best safeguard of on institu- 
tion's academic standards was the 
existence of a strong, cohesive and 
self-critical academic community with- 
in it. 

However institutional reviews 
should continue the Government has 
decided: the CNAA must be able to 
ensure that management is keeping in 
constant touch with standards nnd 
practice throughout mi institution, unit 
cun dcul with lapses in academic 
standards. Accreditation could be 
withdrawn if such lapses occur. 

The response deals briefly with two 
of the contentious political issues asris- 
ing out of Lindop: institutions should 
take care in assessing candidates with- 
out standard qualifications for entry to 
higher education and CNAA should 
draw to the Government’s attention 
any instances of inappropriate in- 
tervention by local education author- 
ities. 

It rejects Lindop's suggestion that 
greater responsibility for validation in 
colleges will cost those colleges more 
money: there should be savings in 
institutions as well os validating 
bodies, it says. The CNAA will be 
expected to reduce Its fees to avoid 
accummuiating money. By 1983/84 it 
had accummulated a surplus of over £5 
million on an annual turnover £6 
million. 

Lindop’s criticism of inconsistent 
standards in university-validated 
voluntary colleges is neither confirmed 
nor denied in the response. The Gov- 
ernment plans to discuss tfos and 
greater coordination of university 
validation with the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, which this 
week welcomed the response. 

Polytechnic directors were divided 
on It. The chairman of the Commiitee 
of Directors of Polytechnics and presi- 
dent of Portsmouth Polytechnic Dr 
Harry Law said it did not go far enough 
in the direction of freedom for institu- 
tions. . . , , 

But Mr John Stoddart, principal of 
Sheffield City Polytechnic and Mr Eric 
Robinson, director of Lancashire 
Polytechnic, both welcomed the deci- 
sion to keep a national peer review 
system ana the proposed charter 
cna 


‘Degree by credits’ plan launched 


by Maggie Richards 
A new strategy for the development of 
credit transfer on a major transbinary 
scale is announced today by the Coun- 
cil for National Academic Awards. 

The plan envisages students - both 
post-school and mature entrants - will 
be able to build up degrees by compo- 
nents. Studies could be undertaken at 
more than one institution where neces- 
sary, and students will be able to have 
previous learning and experience 
assessed and accredited. 

Four priority areas for immediate 
action have been identified by the 
CNAA, which is establishing a special 
unil to oversee the scheme. The unit 
will initially concentrate on develop- 
ment of these four areas: a pilot 
scheme in London: collaboration with 
higher education consortia in other 
parts of the country; liaison with 
industry; and links with the profes- 
sions. 

Though the unit will attempt to 


expand acceptance of accreditation in 
these spheres it is planned that even- 
tually institutions themselves will take 
over the work and form tiicir own 
collaborative network. 

To inaugurate the system, a special 
pilot project is being mounted in 
London. Students who wish to split 
their studies between various higher 
education institutions will receive 
counselling from the unit, which will 
help them compile a programme of 
studies to be followed. CNAA’s cen- 
tral board or examiners will scrutinize 
the programme where necessary. 

But the CNAA is anxious to expand 
the scheme beyond London, and is 
seeking to do so through contact with 
the various higher education consortia 
currently heing formed throughout the 
country. 

Outside of the higher education 
system special efforts will be made to 
interest the professions and industry in 
acceptance of credit transfer for train- 


ing and updating puqx>&es. 

In designing a credit transfer system 
the CNAA was pleasantly surprised to 
find several large employers express- 
ing interest in the possibility of having 
training schemes accredited. Com- 
panies such as British Telecom, IBM 
nnd United Biscuits have all expressed 
interest in joining the scheme. 

The new unit, therefore, will be 
exploring the possibilitv of accrediting 
in-nousc training, with such courses 
allowing credit exemption from higher 
education programmes. It is also in- 
tended the unit should act as an 
“academic broker”, liaising between 
industry and higher education on the 
provision of suitable programmes. 

There is ulso the possibility that the 
scheme could expand to become u 
European programme. IBM has 
already urged the CNAA to consider 
application of the accreditation 
scheme to training provision at its 
European offices near Brussels. 


mnges. 



Getting attuned to higher education, the new chancellor of Bradford 
University, Mr John Harvey-Jones, chalrmnn of ICI is pictured at the 
keys of a new computerised organ developed within the university’s 
school of computing. With him are vice chancellor, Professor John 
West, (left) and Dr Peter Comerford, whose department was 
responsible for the organ. 


UGC guilty of discrimination 

An industrial tribunal has ruled that 
the University Orants Committee was 
guilty of discrimination against women 
in Imposing an age limit of 35 for 


... Imposing „ . , „ . _ 

admission to the “new blood scheme. 

The tribunal agreed with Dr Felicia 
Huppert, the Cambridge psychiatric 
researcher who brought the case under 
the Sex Discrimination Act, that tue 
bar must operate to the detriment or 
married women whose career progress 
was delayed while they were bringing 

up children. . , . ... . 

This week the Association of Uni- 


versity Teachers, which backed her, 
was consulting its lawyers over im- 
plications far other women. 

After the case Dr Huppert, mother 
of two sons, said: “I am tremendously 
relieved. I would never have gone to 
law but I was desperate. It was the only 
wny to get the job. What happens now 
is up to the UGC." 

Technically the case stands ad- 


ny 

joumed pending action on the pari of 
the UGC. Meanwhile the post at 
Cambridge is being kept open. 

Full evidence, page 4 
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Union anger over ‘panic’ course closures 


by John O’Leary 
and Patricia Santinelli 
Some local authorities and their col- 


changes to institutional plans, offering 
further rationalization. 

At Crewe and Aisager College, for 
Some local authorities ana *n«i B special meeting of 

leges are being panicked into volun- H< £, 8e board was held on a Satur- 
teering course closures in advanre oj morning and a course closure 
any firm proposals from the National after consultation with NAB 

Advisory BoVy, it was claimed this month . A nd in Hertford- 

shire. late proposals have been made 
toSnrentrate additional coursesm 
Hatfield Polytechnic reflecting the 
NAB's perceived preference. 

Now the National Association of 
Tellers 'in • Further En d • 'Higher r 


ivisory 
week. 

A late round of consultation oy 
NAB officials on the likely contents oi 
planning proposals to be wjjw 
April 4 nas led to a spate of meetings 

*«gr,ed,oh e ad_oHa n m.p^“ , , e 


Education has written to all its bran- 
ches warning them to oppose any 
premature concessions. 

Mr Frank Griffiths, education secre- 
tary of Natfhe, said: “I am very angry 
at the way in which indicative propos- 
als now appear in the eyes of many 
people to be cast in iron. From our 
point of view, we believe that it is up to 
the system to realize that the exercise 
still has eight months or more to run 
and any premature concessions can 
only wenken the political case to be 
» r: v . continued on page 3 


HMI launch 

sociology 

investigation 

Her Majesty's Inspectorate has begun 
a two to three year investigation into 
sociology in a third of all polytechnics 
aiul colleges which arc substantial 
providers of lhe subject. 

HMls will visit between six nnd 10 
institutions, one a term, in reviews 
lasting a week and involving six to 
eight inspectors looking at sociology 
degrees and as part of related courses. 

The inspectors told a meeting of 
heads of public sector sociology de- 
partments last week that the exercise 
would concentrate on the relationship 
between courses on paper and what 
students were actually taught. The 
alleged discrepancy between the two 
was at theheart of the furore over HMI 
inspections of sociology and applied 
sonal studies degrees at the 
Polytechnic of North London. 

Staff in sociology departments fear 
that this, plus the unpopularity of 
sociology in Government circles, lies 
behind tho HMI exercise. But the 
inspectors have insisted that Us pur- 
pose is to increase their previously 
patchy knowledge of the subject. 

Inspectors visited 20 sociology de- 
partments in polytechnics And colleges 
briefly last year. Two full-scale visits 
hRve so far taken place, at die 
Polytechnic of Central London and 
Portsmouth Polytechnic. 

The inspectorate has said it will not 
reveal which other departments are to 
be visited, but will give the depart- 
ments Involved around three weeks' 
notice. 

Mr Malcolm McVicar, head of the 
school of social and historical studies at 
Portsmouth said that about eight in- 
spectors were involved in a week-long 
inspection of three degrees; sociology, 
politics and social policy. They had 
asked for substantial information on 
student selection including applicants' 

A level scores and the proportion of 
mature students; they looked at drop- 
out rates, degree results and staff 
publications os well as attending clas- 
ses and lectures and looking at stu- 
dents’ assessed work. 

‘It was a pretty thorough going 


over", Mr McVicar said 


sy were 


genuinely looking at the teaching and 
learning experience and as for as I 
could see it was a professional inspec- 
tion." 

New journals 

Reviews of new academic Journals in 
the humanities and social sciences 
will appear in The THES on June 13. 
Publishers of Journals that have 
appeared for the first time since 1983 
are asked to send copies of the last 
three Issues to the deputy literal? 
editor if they wtsh them to be consi- 
dered for review. 
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Archaeologists' revulsion 
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To anyone Interested but quite unin- 
volvcd In politics it seems that (he 
perrod leading up to an election gels 

S anrf , ? I ,,ger ' 11 may rhat ’ as 

Harold Wilson memorably re- 

S®* 1 ’ f wcck *s » tong time Id 
politics: but that must relate to 
day-to-day affairs, certainly not to 
longer-term planning. And since 
traditional enemy of plan- 
ning - (he Conservative Party - does 
some planning nowadays, the re- 

a, ' d re ' h,nkin e ™" <»*■> 

Of the mailers fftnl tills Govern- [ 
ment, in the agonies of reappraisal, j 

? bo ‘ ,,d ,h L flk scr,aus, >’ and pro- I 
nctedly about, no subject seems to / 

mi* ?* Important than its attitude I 

to local government. It has consumed ! 

vast amounts of energy and time I * 

?o ,ncnl *"*orltlos I J 

fo heel. With Hide success. I « 

t, ! n ? a tfowramont Is half I F 
»ny through Its term, local govern- I 

towrn^s the opposite end of the | T I 

mJHh? 5pcilrum but I cannot re- / an 
member any government irhlcli has / P rt 
more completely antagonized the / an: 
iocal authorities. ne / Af, 


fields of enquiry, and truth is both 
indivisible and inalienable. Those who 
profess to be scientistsand scholars can 
only argue for the pursuit of truth in 
absolute terms. Ir is absurd to suggest 
thai the results of South African 
scholarship arc acceptable, but those 
who have produced it arc not. Confer- 
ences arc convened not to take the 
place nf learned journals but to pro- 
I vide opportunities for discussion and 
| debate m the hope of approaching 
closer to the truth. 

Your article { THES . February 21) 
does nor do justice to the wave of 
revulsion at the exclusion, by their own 
colleagues, of participants from South 
Africa and Namibia. The six doyens of 
□ntish archaeology who were vice 
presidents have resigned, as have all 
me members of the executive of the 


dence (hat a single one of them would 
have withdrawn. Even after the 
national Anti-Apartheid Movement 
had interceded with 30 selected embas- 
sies and consulates only one mildly- 
worded letter from an African High 
Commissioner was circulated out of 
Southampton. 

There is slight comfort in the evi- 
dence that the ban did not originate 
with any of the congress organizers: 
there is less m the way in which they 
reacted. Until September Professor 
ucko opposed the pressure groups and 
sought lo keep the South Africans in. 
By November he espoused the view 
that ‘the policy of apartheid is incom- 
patible with objectives of the con- 
gress and South Africans must be 
banned. On January 25, when it 
seemed certain that the International 
Union of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
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Federal Republic of Germany. 
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IUPPS voted overwhelmingly to 
withdraw recognition. The British 
organizers completely misjudged the 
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University lecturer and assistant cur n . 
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Hews: Whose bM So-called “big" science was equip- 
Fcbruary 28 and Mari# 1 m^wlriven witliouL its cost, liming or 
of the techniques Cplicaiions for other areas of science 
It. 1 * 1 ; :-Sece«arily being taken into account. 

1 did not claim W ‘•'■SF science was equipment- 
search Council spoS starved but manpower-driven, 
nowledging a vaiSf Brtween the two was “bureacratic 
that the book “arosefti science", earned out in government 
Hally funded” by SSRa and research council laboratories and 


ns racists” and we 'deny than - and 
continue to deny them - a platform in 
our universities and poly reel, nics. And 
now - most iragKnlly of all - we ban 
from our conferences the very victims 
ot th*. racial injustice wc claim In 

™iT , w, n J? y m °F der ,M apiwnsc 

Jlnrd World countries, for some t ,f 
whose governments the anti-Sou, I, 
Airitn crusade conveniently diverts 
world attention from their own crimes. 

Yours faithfully, 

Professor JOHN HONEY. 

5 Woods Close, 

Oadby, Leicester. 
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volvemcnt in science policy because 
too little thinking had been clone about 
questions such as the concentration of 
money in “big" science and the domi- 
nance of defence research, he said. 

But the management of science also 
needed reforming. A single overall 
research council would however be 
even more secretive than the existing 
system. Sir Douglas said. “I would like 
a much more open system where it is 
possible for those outside the research 
councils and even outside the whole 
science vote system to have a much 
clearer idea of what is going on." 

Research council collaboration 
should be achieved through better and 
more open corporate plans, he said. 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils should be reformed, keeping 
the same number of independent 
voices on it but removing all but one 
representative of each of the govern- 
ment chief scientific officers and the 
chairmen of research councils. 

“I think wc ought to be bringing in 
people from outside," he said. "1 am 
overstating the ease but it seems to me 
more important that the head of 
research council has a Master of Busi- 
ness Administration than is a fellow of 
the Royal Society." 


Colonel’s £92,000 chair 
withdrawn after ‘slur’ 


Scottish Correspondent 

A Scottish colonel has withdrawn an 
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marginal assistance from the new 
scheme allowing employees tax relief 
on donations of up to £100. 

However, only the five inner Lon- 
don polytechnics and the voluntary 
colleges have charitable status in the 
public sector. Dr Michael ^ Lewis, 
secretary of the Committee of Direc- 
tors of Polytechnics, said: “It is unfor- 
tunate if those institutions designed to 
have close relationships with industry 
and commerce cannot benefit. 



dude the publication and endorsement 
of the works of Nazi ‘race scientists', “ 
the motion added, calling on the 
university to refrain from filling the 
chair in order to allow it to reconsider 
itsjposilion. 

The Students Representative Coun- 
cil also called on the university to 
rescind its decision to set up the chnir, 
nml to return Colonel Oayre’s money. 

The university would nut comment, 
beyond saying the matter was receiv- 
ing very detailed attention, but made 
no move to fill the chair, which had a 
closing date of March 1 for applica- 
tions. 

Opposition to the chair was sparked 
off by an article in the anti-Fascist 
magazine Searchlight. 

Colonel Gayre cummcnted: “They 
rake up an interview which I had with 
Hans Gunther in 1939, when 1 was 
working for military intelligence in 
Germany and was instructed by the 
War Office to get all the information I 
could concerning German intentions 
at that lime. Therefore anything I may 
have said and done was on behalf of 
Britain." 


Budget cheer but not for polys 


Gorgeous pouting Plymouth Polytechnic robot carries out experi- 
ments for polytechnic students studying combined studies chemistry 
and part-time BTEC higher national certificate in physical science. 
She finds out how much acid there is In the beaker and students learn 
about the computer control of chemical instrumentation. 

The robot’s creator Lucinda Burras thought it was “high time there 
were some more girl robot about”. The body, incorporating a BBC 
microcomputer, built by Michael Hoskins does all the work. 

The experiment is one of those featured in textbook written by 
lecturer Peter Matthews of the department of environmental sciences 
and published by Oxford University's Clarendon Press. 


Members of the House of Lords, who 
have so far escaped Intensive Par- 
liamentary lobbying by students 
angered at Government plans to 
restrict access to welfare benefits, are 
to become legitimate targets after the 
Easter vacation. 

Regulations Implementing the res- 
trictions must be voted on by the 
House of Lords as well as MPs and 
student leaders hope that firm but 
discreet lobbying may be effective. 

A list of about 130 peers with an 
interest In education of social security 
matters has been compiled. Including 
all the bishops and more than 30 
university chancellors. All can expect 
approaches from local university or 
college unions next term, or from the 
National Union of Students, which is 
leading the attack on the Govern- 
ment’s plans. 

Efforts are likely to be concen- 
trated on universities and colleges 
such as Oxford where the vice chan- 
cellor or director has already ex- 
pressed concern over the implica- 
tions of restrictions on access. 


NUS to lobby Croham calls 
Lords in the experts 


Coopers & Lybrand Associates, the 
management consultants, have been 
appointed by the Croham committee 
to examine how the University Grants 
Committee makes decisions. 

Eight firms were asked to tender but 
Coopers were front-runners because 
of tneir experience undertaking the 
National Data Study for the Jarratt 
efficiency studies. 

In that study, led by Mr Quentin 
Thompson under the direction of 
Christopher Foster, they looked at the 
requirements of national bodies for 
university information, and especially 
examined the role of Ihe UGC. 

They proposed that there should be 
a review or the UGC looking at the 
nature and tasks of the secretariat, the 
structure of the subcommittees, and 
ihe relationship with the Department 
of Education and Science. 

The Jarratt committee endorsed the 
call for a review and the Government 
subsequently set up the Croham com- 
mittee, which has been asked to look at 
the role and operation of the UGC. 

Feature, pHges 14-15 
Leader, back page 


Break up 
of space 
research 


A rudical transformation of funding 
for space research is currently being 
planned, following the establishment 
last November of The British National 
Space Centre. 

The Astronomy, Space and Radio 
Board of the Science and Engineering 
Research Council has accepted a pro- 
posal from the council that it should be 
dissolved, with ground-based and 
spnee being run by two separate 
bodies. 

The ASRB will bc renamed the 
Astronomy and Geophysics Board and 
from September 1 will have direct 
responsibility for ground-based re- 
search in the space sciences. 

The BNSC, however, will be re- 
sponsible for running the space-based 
science programme, although its funtl- 
ingwill still come from StRC. 

The plans arc still subject to Ihe 
SERC officially affiliating to the 
BNSC, but this is expected to be 
ratifies shortly. Membership of the 
new BNSC committee is not vet clear, 
although il is likely that only half of its 
members will be scientists. 

SERC sources maintain that setting 
up the BNSC committee should not 
lead to any change in the long-term 
scientific policy of the astronomy and 
geophysics board. 

But some academics say they fear 
there will be a lack of flexibility in 
funding ground-based and space- 
based astronomy, particularly in large 
research programmes. 

• SERC was this week expected to 
come to a final decision on the fate of 
its two UK astronomy centres, the 
Royal Observatory in Edinburgh, and 
the Royal Greenwhich Observatory in 
Sussex. Council members were to 
consider the options set out by a review 
committee chaired by Sir John King- 
man, former SERC chaiimun. The 
committee’s suggestions included 
maintaining Ihe status quo, moving the 
KGO to Edinburgh, or to a “green 
field site" beside a university. 

However, the committee made no 
strong recommendation for any of 
these options. 


Lecturers demand 
head’s removal 

Lecturers at the Welsh College of 
Music nnd Drama want their principal 
moved to another job despite a refusal 
by governors to dismiss him. 

Talks are to be held shortly between 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education and 
South Glamorgan county council dur- 
ing which union leaders will demand 
that the principal, Mr Peter Fletcher, is 
found work elsewhere in the county. 

Last week college governors re- 
jected a plan under which Mr Fletcher, 
criticized in an inquiry report for 
introducing changes too hastily with- 
out taking staff feelings into account, 
would have receivea a “negotiated 
termination". 

Instead the governors put Mr 
Fletcher on a tight rein, insisting that 
they must approve changes in staff 
duties, and warning that they will not 
do so unless there have been “full 
consultations” with the staff. 


Anger over panic closures 
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of State for Education and Science, lo 
close the schools of architecture at 
both North East London and Hudders- 
field Polytechnics. The ■'provisiona!’’ 
derision with 21 days right of appeal, 
which would halt recruilment this 
autumn, is in line with the original 
recommendation of Ihe NAB board, 
but contradicts the body’s final posi- 
tion, which was that only the London 
school should close. 

In his letter to NELP and Hudders- 
field, Sir Keith says that bc has 
reviewed all the evidence presented to 
him including how both institutions 
met the criteria of size, location, 
relationship with other disciplines and 
quality, and saw no reason for chang- 
ing his mind. 

He said that taking account of 
overseas students in calculating the 
number of fuU-tirae equivalent stu- 
dents both NELP and Huddersfield 
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The London Centre for Biotechnology 


BIOTECHNOLOGY UPDATING 

HE/FE lecturersl 

Biotechnology is 'cutting edge’ technology. 

You need to be up-to-date. 

Enrol on the LCB INSET-PICKUP course commencing Friday, 
18th April. The course runs for 1 1 weeks (Fridays only). 
Details from Mr C J Karr, 

London Centre for Biotechnology, 
c/o South Bank Polytechnic, 

Borough Road, London, SE1 0AA. 

(Tel. No. 01-928 8989 Ext: 2569). 
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SATURDAY 

Canadian Pacific Airways Fliglil 
Ifi.l wsis Lite leaving Cisunler for 
the 25-niiniitc flight to St. John's. 
Phase l wo of me group home 
project in central Newfound hind 
has gone satisfactorily, f am 
shown the Si. John's newspaper 
which has featured a picture and 
press release about my work in 
the province hut shudder at the 
caption u luler the picture which 
has me visiting from the Uni- 
versity of Scotland. Am relieved 
to see that they got it right in the 
press release itself. I note the 
page number ami hope that most 
people- slop reading their paper 
ncfVire page 22. Weekend at St. 
John's willt friends. (Had to have 
the rest. Laundry to do and 
packing for Luhrudor on 
Monday. 


I 


SUNDAY 

1 A long lie. Now when did J last 
have one of those? The hoard 
chairman of a local group home 
calls round for sonic consultation 
on the relationship between 
^roup home cure and specialist 
toster care placements. One year 
following implementation of 
Canada's innovative Young 
Offenders’ Act, there is con- 
siderable demand in Newfound- 
land for specialist foster care for 
oung people leaving group 
lomc or institutional, place- 
ments. I am struck with how 
similar issues prevail in the cen- 
tral belt of Scotland. 

A telephone call from Stirling 
enables me to catch up with news 
at home. I learn that the universi- 
ty has not filled the chair in 
applied social studies and that 
our appointment for a family 
immigration . interview at New 
Zealand House has been set for 
mid-March. No further details 
concerning my new role in the 
chair of social work at Victoria 
University in Wellington, ft is 
good, however, to near that 
Scotland has beaten France at 
Murrayfield and that Hearts con- 
tinue to win in the Scottish 
Premier League. 

MONDAY 

4.30 rise for an airport limousine. 

| The Eastern Provincial Airways 
Boeing 737 takes off on the 
northern milk run at 0630, calling 
nt Gander, Deer Lnke, Wttbush- 
Labrqdor City, Churchill Falls 
and Happy Valley-Goose Bay. 
Midday temperature al Goose 
Bay is -1°C. There is less than 
three feet of snow, compared 
with the 12 feet I remembered 
from Iasi January. 

Life in the Labrador Inn at 
Goose Bay hasn't changed much 
in the past year. It is still the only 
hotel accommodation in the val- 
ley with food. The only competi- 
tion in the food line is provided 
by a Chinese family who seem to 
hnve strnyed quite a distance 
from their native heath. I start 
work tomorrow with the native 
Indian group home at Sheshat- 
shit-North west River, located at 
“the end of the road” driving 
north. One social worker has 
flown in for the group home 
sessions from Davis Inlet: 
another is expected from Nain, 
the northernmost settlement in 
Labrador with its Inuit Eskimo 
population. I am relieved to 
know that Paul, my Naskapi 


TUKSDAY 

Tin: assistant director from St. 
John's has phoned to say he lias 
been delayed three hours be- 
cause of bad weather. Five na- 
tive-speaking stall have met all 
day with five European-origin 
settlers who work with the De- 
partment ol Social Services in 
Labrador to review commit- 
ments that were made at the start 
of 19X5 concerning the work of 
the local group home. All of the 
.social service staff arc new to 
their current post, although two 
had attended (he consultation 
last year. The ho usepa rents have 
been involved with the group 
home since it opened five years 
ago. it was nut altogether sur- 
prising to learn that not all com- 
mitments hail been met, around 
things such as getting running 
water, toilets and laundry facili- 
ties installed in the house and 
organizing transportation for the 
weekly fin-mile journeys to and 
from Goose Bay for groceries 
and medical care. 

WEDNESDAY 

The Labrador group home at 
Goose Bay has been in existence 
for seven years. A third of the 
residents have been Inuit Eskimo 
children, referred fora combina- 
tion of depression, alcohol or 
drug abuse find assaultive be- 
haviour. It is said that a good 
proportion of these children 
offend in order to escape the 
north coast village of Nain which 
is reachable only by boat or 
airplane. About liulf of the chil- 
dren have come from native 
settler families where long-term 
unemployment, chronic financial 
pressures and alcohol abuse were 
common features. Roughly a 
quarter of the residents were 
children of middle class “incom- 
er" families where depression, 
family tension, drug abuse and 
emotional conflict were charac- 
teristic features. This particular 
group home offers a clear model 
of how local resources can be 
developed to sustain young peo- 
ple in or near their nome com- 
munities, instead of sending 
them to Institutional environ- 
ments that arc cultural light years 
away from their normal experi- 
ences of growing up. 

THURSDAY 

Third group home consultation 
completed. All reports dictated. 
Written action plan document 
will summarize progress 
achieved on objectives estab- 
lished in 1985 and identifies 
objectives for 1986. Dates for the 
phase Lhrec consultations are 
agreed. Research questionnaires 
collected from five group homes 
in eight days. An ElGreco pizza 
(made by the only Immigrant 
Greek in the area) and beer while 
packing for the midday flight 
from Labrador to St. John’s. 


FRIDAY 

Awake to clear blue sky and 
su ^shmc. The temperature is 
-31 C with the wind chill factor 
calculated at ~50°C. The rental 
car wouldn’t start. On arriving 
back in St. John’s have still to 
face u two-hour consultation on 
now the department might pro- 
vide emergency back-up in the 
fom» of a security facility for child 
welfare cases, since maladjusted 
behaviour does not equate now 
with delinquency. An evening 
with acquaintances from Memo- 
rial University makes for a good 
ending to a busy week. 

Leon Fulcher 


The author is director of social 
work education at the University 
of Stirling. 
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Sir Keith wanted young researchers UGC tells industrial tribunal 

‘New blood’ disregarded sex 

hy Owen Surridge 


The age bar in the University Grants 
Committee “new blood" scheme 
offended against the Sex Discrimina- 
tion Act because it meant that a 
considerably smaller proportion of 
women than men could comply with 
the age requirement, an industrial 
trihunnl has ruled. 

Mr Christopher Waud. the chair- 
man, was summing up in the case of Dr 
Felicia Huppert, a Cambridge 
psychiatric researcher, who claimed 
discrimination by the UGC nnd the 
University of Cambridge in refusing to 
appoint her to a “new blood" post. 

Mr Waud dismissed the UGC's 
claim that the scheme as a whole did 
not discriminate against women as 
"not a proper approach". The tribun- 
al's concern was with discrimination 
wherever it was found to exist , he said . 

Nor did he accept the argument that 
the age bar was justified on the 
grounds that the “new blood” scheme 
was intended to help the young, since it 
was possible to include a phrase con- 
cerning the age condition for women 
whose careers had been interrupted by 
the birth of children. 

He ruled that the scheme had acted 
to the detriment of Dr Huppert who 
was, he snid, highly intelligent and had 
applied herself thoroughly to work in 
her field. “There is practically no 
break in her career since getting her 
degree at 20. On balance it was the 
bringing up of children which brought 
about her inability to comply in inis 
case," he said. Dr Huppert hns two 
sons, one uged seven, (lie oilier aged 
three. 

Dining the four-day henring witnes- 
ses for the UGC laid great emphasis on 
the youthful aspect of the “new blood" 
scheme, one of the aims of which, it 
was said, was to provide entry oppor- 
tunities for bright young researchers 
who would otherwise be lost to the 
universities owing to lack of promotion 
prospects, the attractions of commerce 
and of overseas postings. 


Mr Harney Buker, an official of the evidence like that pm u 

tribunal we might have dJ,.; 
be disingenuous to sav we» ■ 
done. We did not think hv p atr icia Santine 

WCrC « Tl, working group,, ** and 
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DCS and n Former assist ant secretary 
of the UGC who was responsible for 
designing and administering the “new 
blood” scheme, claimed that the 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, Sir Keith Joseph, had specifi- 
cally referred to the need to recruit 
more young researchers when he insti- 
tuted the scheme. 

In view of tlint. he said, it would 
have looked “extremely strange” to 
recruit staff in their forties, while at the 
same time, trying to persuade 
academics only a few years older to 
accept redundancy or take early retire- 
ment. 

He said the need for the productivity 
and creativity of youth was seen as 
particularly vital in the Government's 
priority areas of the physical sciences, 
mathematics and engineering. In the 
arts and the social sciences, he added, 
there was a wider recognition that 
scholarship and the development of 
research techniques were acquired 
with age and where academics did not 
so readily burn themselves out. 

“That is not necessarily iny view or 
that of the UGC but it is the kind of 
view we would he getting from the 
professions and the scientific establish- 
ment,” he added. 

Mr Baker admitted that exceptions 
could be made to the age limit where 
special circumstances existed. The 
primary factor taken into account by 
the committee in such cases was the 
availability of alternative applicants 
below the age limit. 

He admitted that it had been put to 
the committee at an cnrly stage that the 
age bar was disadvantageous to 
women. "Wc saw the 'no age limit' 
possibility ns ruled out hv the strings 
attached to the funding of the scheme. 
We would not have got the money 
without the age limit.” 

Asked if the committee could hnve 
incorporated u phrase in the conditions 
to safeguard me position of women 
bearing children late, Mr Baker said: 
“If the case had been put to us with 


Blueprint for new 
social work course 




work education committee) and the 
Standing Conference of Heads of 
COSW courses. It will also consult 
with senior officers' groups such as the 
Associations of Directors of Social 
Services and of Social Work and the 
Association of Chief Officers of Proba- 
tion and with the Standing Conference 
of Certificate in Social Service 
Schemes. 

• Local authorities in Wales arc ex- 
periencing major difficulties in getting 


Jobs bonus in cultural studies 


of work experience for students from a 
host of “care in the community” type 
courecs. One consequence is that ex- 
cessive demands haved been put on the 
limited placements available in volun- 
tary agencies. 
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by Felicity Jones 
Cultural studies has gone through the 
lean years and is enjoying a revival, 
according to the annual conference of 
the Association for Cultural Studies 
held at North East London Poly- 
technic this week. 

More students than ever arc emerg- 
ing with good degrees in cultural 
studies or rclntcd studies in com- 
munications and film and most are 
finding work afterwards. 

Over half of the 66 graduates from 
NELP’s cultural studies graduates 
ench year leave with upper second 
degrees or firsts while two-thirds of 
Middlesex Polytechnic’s graduates 
over the past three years haw achieved 
n similar standard. 

All of them arc said to be wcll- 
motivated and, barring one or twu 
exceptions who remain unemployed, 
have successfully found work in local 
government, research, touching and 
nousing. 


The subji-Li area has giown in 
popularity among students, the tutors 
say. because “the communications re- 
volution presents issues (hat people 
want to understand". 

Mr Mike Duwncy, chairman of the 
association, said: “Cultural studies 
docs not claim to be scientific and 
classicists are not going to study the 
consequences of the new technologies 
which have been thrown up. 

"It is a study which is out of the 
modern world and is a serious form of 
research whiclt happens also to pro- 
duce graduates who find work quite 
easily," he added. 

After the foundation of Birmingham 
University's Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies which had Richard 
Hoegart us its first director in the early 
1 %0s, a spate of degree courses fol- 
io wed . under the aegis of the Council 
for National Academic Awards. 

In recent years (he met hods used hy 
the discipline have become a powerful 


influence <>n many other more tradi- 
tional subjects like literature and his- 
tory and many of the hundred or so 
members uf the association come from 
across the spectrum of university and 
polytechnic fields of study. 

Professor Stuart Hall of the Open 
University ami founder- me in Iter of the 
Birmingham centre secs the expansion 
nf cultural studies not in terms of 
degrees hut as “a penetration into 
traditional Mibjcet areas". 

“What we arc seeing is not the 
academic institutionalization of the 
area but a perv asive spread into all the 
other areas of history, literature, ait 
ami design and philosophy," he said. 

The real explosion uf interest has 
come in the united States and Au- 
stralia. 

"Cultural studies programmes in ihc 
United States are being used widely to 
break down the com par tint utilization 
between subjects," Professor Hall 
said. 



Two budding scientists nose proudly with their 
winning entry in the British finals of European 
Philips Contest for Young Scientists and Inventors. 
Schoolboys Stuart Quick, left, and Andrew John- 
son are pictured with Judith Hann of the television 
wies Tomorrow's World and Professor J. J 

Thompson, vice president of theBritish Association 

for the Advancement of Science. The boys’ entry, a 
fhi^!!l5 a r ed rad ? computer » opiates at 30 times 
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Newcastle is to have 21 work 
computer science department which will 
and postgraduate students to build systems 
and with fewer errors. 
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Study to balance technicians’ pay levels 

take pmt VSttcMnS nSffl ^!IL lty _ ,e . ctur 5 rS . the employers to is also seeking a “subd 


University employers have agreed to 
take partln an Independent pay study 
aimed at establishing how far techni- 
cians salaries have fallen behind pay 
tor comparable work elsewhere. 

Vice chancellors, who have already 
gE** 1 to Sir Keith Joseph, 
fe tar y of State for Education and 
Science over technicians’ pay levels 
5lV££d to discuss in detail with 

h* m-SSSS* h °, W i J° lnt 8tud y Should 
be managed and financed. 

Loaders of the 




versity lecturers and the employers to 
cany out a study. 

*Ine Government has repeatedly 
made clear that comparability alone is 
not sufficient, and that recruitment, 
retention and motivation are the fac- 
tors which may convince it of the need 
for action. 

e . m P 1( ?y ers say the aim of the 
study is. to achieve an objective assess- 
ment or the standards of pay anlone 
technicians, A comparability study 
was one of the main planks of the claim 


is elso seeking a “ 5 .^ ta 
increase from Apm • . 
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officer responsible 

said: “We warmly « 
meot in principle t° 
study.” 
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been written on Apple. 
(One was even written 


'A Ifcvt >lii tli hi in Academic IhihlisliitiR?" 
\s not, wen- pleased to say maiuikiaurer- 
speak. It's, die t ide uf a paper hy Roger tommy 
til Kjsullim University And as Mis a l realise 
tm die uses i »f Apple computers in education. 
j| was entirely composed on and 
primed oul by one. 

Those uses arc as varied as the 
siihjirts being studied in British 
schools and mmeisltics itKkty vdietc 
once cotnpiilers ttvre confined lo 
tile Computer Studios oiuise. 

A learnin g lewd. 

At Newcastle Polytechnic, Apple 
onuputoB have been IninMluced into 
die RA ( I lot tours ) Accounlanc) , 
ctMirse. Uy learning die techniques of computer- 
based financial modelling with software used 
in business today studetus are combining 
academic study with a preparation for work. 

Says Senior Lecturer 
Adrian Yd wlley “lam 
way Impressed with the 
Macintosh ease of use 
and die quality of die 
software available... 

Iscc(lt)!isawiy 

advanced productivity 
lool.” 

Tin* Hii pianitlc-sorthc 

Tlie same polytechnic is 
applying computers to die study of Materials 
Engineering, Aawstlcs Researdi and Power 
Engineering. For Instana*. students have been 
writing programmes for the design and testing 
of components. 

Other examples uf disciplines where our 
products are proving valuable include those of 
Earth Sciences and PsychoU'gy at die Open 
University Cambridge has several Apple «* «» 
lu; Surgery and Ancient Creek departnients. 
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Apple's obvious sf length in (he hksi of 
word- processing is not being Ignotvd. 
Donald Holliday of Newcastle 
Itulytediiilc, |)rrivldes a clsisslc 
example. On toji of all Ills (caching 
work, Mr. I lalliduy Is also Vihnlen of 
a Hall of Residence. He explains: 

"I keep all my records ft>r the Mall on 
{ an Apple 1 1 ). . . I can do 90“,. ofmy 
day- lo- day work on it, and find the word 
processing module wry ensy lo use." 

Many other professors ate finding 
aimputers useliil for piejwring their course 
materials so as lo replace expensive, quickly 
out-dated textbooks. The portability of 
Apple computers has been seized on hy a 
Professor of the Imperial GiUege. 

He takes his Macintosh home in order 
to compose term papers in the 
strictest secrecy 

And where hudgeis for 
administrative staff are 

reslrlclcd, an Apple can often , / tvih^iu 
he found, enabling a single 
secretary to discharge her duties efficiently 
towards many lecturers. 

Easy to learn. 

Much has been said about tin. 1 simplicity 
of learning to use an Apple computer and Its 
software. According to Adrian Woolley, “If yon 
gjw students the tutorial nntnuai and demo 
disk, It Is largely self-teaching." 

Hill Allen, also of Newcastle Rilytechnic, 
goes further. "The adaptability and the wealth 
of software available for the Apple are the 
olnio'us (advantages). The systems are wry 
flexible. . .and very reliable. Vbn can do on an 
Apple the kind of thing that people do on 
,£20,0lHi development systems." 

It Is therefore not surprising to learn dint 




use in institutes nl'leurning In the I lulled 
States alone. They are .ilso becoming widely 
used in business on Mi sides of tin* Atlantic, 
et Miring a higlv degree of reUabiiilv and strong 
dealer support. 

Ifjviu would like to leant m?«v about 
Apple in edufiiiiiiii, the 
Macintosh /Academic 
Conference is being 
hosted by/mjierlal 
College on A|iriJ 5 
and 6. Just post the 
coupon for details. 

Wb shall aLvobe 
plwised to send you 
fit rtber Information 

on our products and opmi hki-miv 

preferential pricing for education. 

Tlie last word comes from Michael Kimher 
of Gateshctid Technical College, “f haven't 
seen anything so far that makes me regret our 
original decision to go with Apple. Tlie machines 
are working day ami night, they 
arc very robust, and they are 
allowing us to fulfil our 
commitment to both computer 
literacy and applications 
courses. They' have heen an 
excellent InvfstnienL" 

# Apple 

Thepowerto^ucceed. 

| □ I’teat 1 Mini nw fiinhw mi Ajiplr | 

cttmpuiere and clvtails 4 pn'Crnutial pririiig 

□ I tint InU'ii'Sicil In yttiittling tliL* Miorlninsli 
Acadenilc I kmlvivun*. 
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Journal surcharge angers US libraries; Marjohn takes on new staff to counter HMI criticisms 
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Roller rocks 
Galileo myth 

GREAT MYTHS I; Galilee, never 
dropped any thing of] the Leaning 
lower of Pisa, according n» Duane 
H Roller, uiralur of the History of 
Science collections at the University 
of Oklahoma. 

'I he collect inn in Dr Roller's 
charge includes 1 3'» volumes of works 
and notes by the father of modern 
science, so he should know. 'I he 
story (lint Galileo vsirricd out experi- 
ments to determine gravity by drop- 
ping rocks off the lower is pure mytii. 
he says 

"It was invented jn the I 'hh cen- 
tury hjr ;i lot ol people who had axes 
to grind, incliiihim some experimen- 
ters who knew Galilei i wax iiii|Kir tarn 
so they niade hirn into an experimen- 
ter too. 

“It is now rnugh( in physics courses 
lliiit Galileo dropped rocks, hut lie 
just iliii not do n. Galileo was a 
niatheiiuilician and niallterualieiiins 
do not experiment. Any. me can drop 
rucks, liven 1 can drop rocks." 

Stranger than 
fiction . . . 

GREAT MYTHS II: Dr Gcd Mar- 
fln, director of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity’s Centre of Canadian Sfu- 
dies, appears to have tempted fate 
in writing a book about Australia. 

B unyip Aristocracy, a study of an 
attempt to introduce a House of 
Lords into New Soulh Wales in 
1853, lakes its title from a mythical 
beast of aboriginal legend, the 
bunylp - Australia's equivalent of 
the Abominable Snowman. 

But Instead of Dr Martin receiv- 
ing the expected airmailed advance 
copy of his book from Australia, a 
telex arrived beginning: “You are 
nut going to believe this*’. The lorry 
carrying all the copies of the book 
had crashed and, Dr Martin has 
since been told, every copy of the 
hook has been lost. The curse or the 
bunyi p strikes again ■ . . 

Another hot seat for Dr Tony Poln- 
ton, the Indefatigable national secret- 
ary of the Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers, and its sole representative 
on the Burnham Further Education 
committee. He has been given a 
Portsmouth Polytechnic chair in mic- 
rowave physics. His links with the 
APT will not end with the promotion 
but he admits he will not he able to 
contin ue with h is present pivotal role. 

Those that 
can, do 

A ray of hope for teachers desperate 
lo quit education, from Kent adult 
education lecturer Mr John Wilson. 
Mr Wilson hns set up "The Escape 
Committee" (shades or vaulting 
horses here): a newsletter launched 
this month to tell teachers how to act 
out of teaching. 

Two-ihlrds of nil teachers want 
different jobs, according to Mr Wil- 
son: 50 of them responded lo his 
initial advertisement and he expects 
many more lo sign up for the £14.95 a 
year to read about how to set up 
businesses, and case studies of those 
who made it to the outside. And why 

Mr Wilson doing this? To expand 
his publishing interests so lie can 
pack up teaching . . . 

No Joy for Britain's universities on 
the moral front: u public opinion 
poll rates them very low. Hie poll, 
conducted by MORI for the Nation- 
al Council for Christian Standards 
In Society, shows universities rating 
better than schools but worse than 
pnrents, doctors and the police In 
“doing a goad job of setting and 
upholding moral standards In Bri- 
tain”. But before fho moral major- 
ity In Parliament take up (he 
cudgels against the universities, 
they might like to note that both 
Parliament and Government minis- 
ters rated substantially worse* 


William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
Anirriciin university libraries haw ;i 
grrev.ina- against British publishers. 
I hey believe (hey ore being ripped off. 
A recent study by (he University of 
Missouri shows ili.it 17 major British 
publishers of scholarly ami scientific 
■•■urnals are charging North American 
libraries an average of ft 7 per ccm 
mure (Man (hey are charging .subscri- 
bers in (lie United Kingdom, a ml 34 
per rerti more than customers in (he 
rest of die world. 

Some of the differentials arc much 


greater. Annah of Human Biology, 
published by Taylor and Francis, cost 
the equivalent o’f S*>4 in the UK when 
the pound was valued at 51.40. In the 
US it cost SI 90. On the same basis. 
Classical Quarterly, published by Ox- 
ford University Press, cost 529 and $49 
respectively. 

The universities feel trapped. They 
cannot cancel the journals because 
their faculty members need them, but 
current shortage of funding means that 
cuts will have to he made somewhere. 
They also sec no good reason why (hey 
should be subsidizing readers in other 


of the world, and they 
wurried by the possibility that c — 
European" publishers may follow the 
British example. One leading West 
German firm has already done so. 

The practice of differential pricing 
goes back tn 1980. Then, when (lie 
pound was riding high against the 
dollar, publishers began to set one list 
price in pounds for British customers 
and a separate one in US dollars for 
North American subscribers. Many 
established a third list price for the rest 
of the world, expressed in pounds uiul 
pegged between the other two. Since 
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convenience of North C,i ^"following 

sertbers, Since prices have bC S^Her Majesty's Inspectorate in a 
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exchange rates, a spok«m 7 .V 
Publishers’ AksoSn^- 
added that efforts had betSV : 


National Advisory Body recom- 
S last year should cease teacher 
5L [t was subsequently reprieved 
S now has to contcncf with the 



sterling and dollar prices B ne'oamnen" of Education and Scien- 

ft -wery.TbutitSfc exercise which is using 

Srv similar criteria to the NAB. 
Atihn udi the HMi said in its report 
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Nautical staff fight ‘brutal’ cuts 

hv flloa Wiii lac .. ... 


by Olga Wojlas 
Staff at Leith Nautical CoIIcec 
launching a 


l 


arc 
le re- 


launching a campaign against 
dundancy of 15 academics. 

The college is currently one of 
Scotland's 16 central institutions, run 
by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, which has decided to centre 
nautical education in Glasgow College 
of Nautical Studies. Leith's nautical 
courses are to be phased out pending 
its transfer to Lothian Regional Coun- 
cil as a further education college in 
1987. 

However, staff arc dismayed by the 
redundancies, and claim that a similar 
rationalization of nautical education 


south of the border was achieved 
without compulsory job losses. 

Mr Alex Ward, chairman of the 
academic staff group of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific, Technical and Man- 
agerial Staffs, who is among the staff to 
be made redundant, said there was no 
argument that course numbers had 
been falling because the merchant 
navy was in decline. 

"But this is a brutal and cowardly 
way of dealing with it. We feel there 
could be enhanced terms to find volun- 
ters for early retirement, and the rest 
of the situation could be dealt with by 
redeployment and retraining," he said. 

ASTMS is currently taking legal 


advice on the redundancies, which 
take effect from August, am l is seeking 
support from local Mi’s. 

rhe board of governors say Unit they 
have been forced to nmke Hie redun- 
dancies because of the SIID decision 
on nuutical education, but an Slil) 
spokesman said the implementation of 
phasing out the courses was a matter 
for the governors and the college staff 
to decide. 

Mr David Semple, director of 
education for Lothian Regional Coun- 
cil, said arrangements concerning staff 
and courses not being transferred to 
the rcg’on was the responsibility of the 
UfcD and the governors. 


MSC rapped for wasting 
£91m on YTS places 

remain at 5 per cent. And in the year 
ahead the figure would fall Jh*n 


by Maggie Richards 
Severe criticism of the financial man- 
agement of youth training which led to 
overspending of £91 million on unfilled 
places hits been levelled at the Man- 

E ower Services Commission in a 
louse of Commons report published 
this week. 

Welcoming changes in the allocation 
of grants to employers and educational 
HKljtullons which will mean that the 
MSC pays only for filled places, the 
report from the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee nevertheless urges tighter 
tinflneial controls to monitor costa 
Incurred by trainers and to recover fees 
for unfilled ptnccs. 

In dealing with employment issues, 
the report also expresses serious con- 
corn 

in the number of uriuno people enter- 


— w... r , V jkiwiu aaauca, 

' expresses serious con- 
:rn about a disproportionate decline 
i the number of young people enter- 
ing manufacturing industries, and it 


igure would fall when 
PJjJ nent Wfl s made for filled places 

.In urging stricter financial controls 
nf 1 nSf 1 ■ se , says management fees 
1 £ „ °° P er P ,ace paid to managing 
f 8 ® n J s must be more carefully moni- 
tored, to ensure that recovery of fees 
for any unfiHed places is not waivered 
without adequate justification. 

I ™ 5 «Pprt also recommends closer 
scrutiny of the costs incurred by em- 
ployers compared to the block grant 
they received for training. The com- 

dull? » TOSl “ntrol proce- 
shou J d include some direct 

tssp^u. Hrapi ‘ ot *"= 

aWnSStt 


suggests the MSC should be more 

10 Her M “ iB - 

Youth Training Scheme/ the report MSC Sated SS f °* t I le . com mittce the 

reveals that £55 million whs overspent two out of thn-n ? ast months 
! n supporting unfilled places during the paving *■ 

mitinl year: In the second year of Die nmlS pU , Ccd ^ i obs - 
operation overprovision cost £41 mil- S n of ““employed ex 

ion-lhcugh.hcMSChadpotedoul 2m5 .fc n r Wly 

to the commit tee Hint this amounted to P ™ °! J”_ e countT 7- 
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only 5 per cent of the overaU bu^KL numbers about the 

rent in the 


compared to 15 per cent 
yenr. 
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College staff 
fear axe 


Scottish college of education staff say 
tnev fear the Government is urging 
college managements to axe staff in a 
bid to reduce their deficits. 

Die national chairman of the Asse- 
rtion of Lecturers in Colleges of 
Education in Scotland, Mr George 
Livingstone, has now written to the 
secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department. Mr James Scott, asking 
SSJ? J “ true *at the SED has 
to . remove funding for 
retirement compensation 
unless colleges shed staff. 

He aJso asks whether the SED plans 
to reduce the number of staff for 

bE" ™ pr ° V, . S1011, and whe t h er "new 
appointments made last session 

«afnTbu 8 dge“" S,tteredaddi,i0nal, ° 

n ,Jl r . Livin Estone told The THES that 
taS of P / n ° blem for ALCES was the 

consufL,?/ .PyP? m “hanism for 
consultation and information. 

sa V his letter to 
Z r™! h , fo,1 °wlng reports from 
and t^ES r A and AuditS-Oeneral 
Committee. 

ffse e f thmrS‘f ati0n “We 

ne««aJv r? i epartment ma y feel 
^ies £th vtoSKS, tQ SUC !l 

Rambo-like SJJ? Parsimony and 

Uvi "| 5tone adds: 
such (Mndur!°H SCe P oss ihle reason for 
find do « lot-mean that -we 



on thc college’s teacher training 
courses that encouraging changes in 
direction had already been made, 
much remained to he done especially 
in the training of primary teachers. 

In particular, the inspectorate said 
that the total time spent on subject 
studies and related professional 
courses in thc primary BEa was insuffi- 
cient lo provide students with an 
adequate suhjccl specialism. Moreov- 
er there were no courses specifically 
designed to help students relate their 
main subject specialism to the leaching 
of primary age children. 

The inspectorate points out. too, 


Food research to 
lose more funds 


Widowers loaf 
out in ballot 1 

A campaign to give univcW 
ers widowers the same mom 
as widows has almost ccnW 

In a ballot, members of ibrl u - 
sities Superannuation Scfaeme b r 
voted overwhelmingly againslCT' 

the cost of the move. : 

The employers represented cef‘ 

USS management commitiKhit 
viously indicated that it should^ 
financed out of increased com; , 
lions. Thc voting was decisive- It • 
to 1 1 .000 - but on a small mriKjr 
thc 56.000 members of USS. lire 
scuts n small drop in the nat.^ 
voting for and an 1 1 , 000 increaseit 1 .' 
opponents of the scheme since u. 
hers of the Association of Unitor 
Teachers were balloted in 1983. . 

It is likely that AUT activist! lik 

to continue the campaign bat is C. = 

face of such a decisive dtd*» it niUoB to[ lhe facl thal the council has 
likely to return to being a taps! already (wed up to “profound changes 
aim. Even if thc ballot bd gone 61 


by Felicity Jones 

Government support for food research 
*ill plummet dramatically by the turn 
of the decade, according to the latest 
ifport by the Agricultural and Food 
Research Council. 

The third report on thc council s 
corporate plan which takes food re- 
search up until 1991 reveals u likely 
dropinibe level of research carried out 
by the AFRC of 26 per cent. 

The report states mat thc decline is 
/iiely to be even greater because 
-superannuation and scientific equip- 
ment costs arc rising by double the 
assumed level of inflation. 

iQ&jrint statement. Lord Selbournc 
and Professor John Jinks, the council's 
chairman and secretary call for recog- 


“The council looks for a recognition 
ot this response ... and stresses the 


other way, it was advisory 
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result hud been overwhelm^ 
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need for adequate future budget and 
some measure of stability and con- 
solidation,” they said. 

Last year 9tl compulsory redundan- 
cies were necessary and 6110 research 
posts were lost, in the coming yenr thc 
report expects compulsory redundan- 
cies to rise to over 30U with a further 
equivalent loss of posts. 

A similar number of research posts 
are expected to he lost in the following 
year. The council suys that it has tried 
lo strike a bulRncc protecting thc 
interests of existing staff and ensuring 
the efficiency of tnc service. 

Effective expenditure on research 
grants to universities has increased and 
will continue to take a larger share of 
thc council's research money. 

The introduction of new scientific 
initiutives is confirmed as a key ele- 
ment of forward policy and the council 
is to apply various sources of funding 
to this purpose. 


Alpha projects among 
to cuts by MRC 


£22*1* for establishment 
units and it greater 
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Already the ratio of the value of 
awards to applications has slumped 
from 40 per cent in 1981/82 to 34.4 
per cent tn 1984/85. Since 1980 lt has 
closed 1 1 specialized units, with two 
further units out of a total of 55 to 
close by thc end of 1987. 

While thc MKC says It will con- 
tinue to urge ministers lo restore Its 
resources lo a level which allow It to 
meet its aims nnd objectives, It Is lo 
rely on Increased selectivity and 
greater cosl-effeellveness to ensure it 
can preserve the best work and 
exploit the most promising new In- 
itiatives. 

Criteria for the establishment of 
new units are to be tightened up, 
while existing ones will be subject to 
the same level of scrutiny when their 
continuation is under examination. 

Closer ties with industry are also lo 
be favoured, although the MRC sap 
that generation of Income will remain 
a subordinate rather than a guiding 
purpose of Its research programmes. 

While the report acknowledges the 
problems raised for attempts to re- 
cruit bright scientists because of 
falling relative salary levels. It Indi- 
cates it will continue to make exten- 
sive use of fixed-term contracts for 
research staff. 


that in the Postgraduate Certificate uf 
Education courses, sonic aspects of ihc 
primary curriculum are receiving :i 
shorter time than is required in pro- 
vide a basic framework nf skills and 
ideas. Comments made about the 
professional courses in thc BEd largely 
applied to the PGCE course. 

In its respunsc, the college says it 
accepts the value of the HMI’s careful 
appraisal of these areas and recognizes 
the need for immediate action, ft says 
it has appointed five new members of 
staff to meet primary curriculum needs 
and undertake careful revision of 
documentation and aspects of primary 


professional work, including 
ml Yemen i nf all tutors in 
develop mem. 

‘I he report had said that there were 
shortages uf staff with appropriate 
primary teaching experience and of 
tutors with qualifications and experi- 
ence in special needs and some aspects 
of the primary curriculum such hs 
history, geography and religious 
education. 

HMI does, however, praise the 
quality of teaching and learning and 
says (hat students are obtaining much 
benefit from thc range of teaching. 

It does add, however, that students 


might gain more as future teachers if 
lecturers made mure explicit refer- 
ences to thc teaching methods which 
they ate using so that students might 
identify more clearly the skills being 
used. 

The inspectorate says that recruit- 
ment of students to teacher education 
courses is generally buoyant, except 
for the secondary BEd specialist 
course in creative design and technolo- 
gy. But it stresses that there are 
students on the PGCE courses with 
degrees in subjects not normally found 
in the primary curriculum, and this 
would need much more scrutiny. 



Loser superstore: Hatfield Polytechnic's David Archer, senior 
lecturer ill electronic engineering, compares the size of a compact disc 
and the 39 volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannic a. Both store thc 
same quantities of Information, with the disc using laser technology - 
being tested In the polytechnic for new uses In the community 
including a Braille system for the blind - holding 76 million words on 
its four inches of aluminium. 


Blind lecturer’s claim 
for unfair dismissal 


An Industrial tribunal is considering 
whether a lecturer should have been 
given a Job by thc University of Ulster 
when a short contract expired because 
he is registered blind. 

Mr Brendan Glover, who has been 
blind since he was 16, taught in the 
department of adult educntion at the 
New University of Ulster on a one- 
year contract, and was employed on a 
further one-yeHr contract from Octo- 
ber 1984 after the merger with Ulster 
Polytechnic. . , . . 

Although he was interviewed for 
three out of four jobs that became 
available, two of them in his own 
department, he was not appointed and 
his union, the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers, claimed at a tribunal in 
Belfast last week that he had been 
unfairly dismissed. 

Mr Brian Everett, the union s re- 
gional officer for Northern Ireland, 
argued that the university should have 
given Mr Glover special consideration 
because of his disability. 


Nor them Ireland legislation places 
conditions govern the action of an 
employer with less than 3 per cent 
disabled in thc workforce. 

It emerged that only 6 out of 2,000 
employees at the university were reg- 
isterea disabled, roughly one 10th of 
the quota. 

But the AUT alleged that the uni- 
versity had failed to abide by the 
legislation and not given Mr Glover 
special consideration. 

The tribunal was told that the uni- 
versity had not studied the legislation 
and subsequent codeof practice before 
Mr Glover’s interviews. 

Before the hearing Mr Everett said: 
“The university has not only treated 
Mr Glover unfairly but could have 
made a serious mistake in ignoring the 
legislation relating to the employment 
of the disabled. 

"Universities should be proud to 
have lecturers on their staff who have 
overcome great handicaps." 


Aberdeen dips 
into reserves 

The convener of Aberdeen Universi- 
ty's finance committee has warned that 
further cuts In funding will lead to 
“serious and permanent impairment" 
of thc university's teaching and re- 
search. 

Mr Calum MacLeod, giving the 
finance report for 1984/85, reported a 
surplus of £362,000 for the year, but 
warned that this marked a deteriorat- 
ing trend in Aberdeen's underlying 
financial position. This surplus was 
achieved only after transferring more 
than £1 million from reserves, mainly 
to cover minor works, and adding 
£346,000 not yet spent from depart- 
mental budgets. 

The university also increased its 
numbers of overseas students, boost- 
ing its overseas fee income by 70 per 
cent to £1,294,000. 

“In 1985/86 we may not have the 
benefit of high interest rates on cash 
balances throughout the year, the 
recent strengthening of sterling will 
reduce the competitive value of over- 
seas fee income, and our reserves for 
minor works purposes are now severe- 
ly depleted, Mr MacLeod warned. 

Grant income from thc University 
Grants Committce increased by less 
than 0.5 per cent, and with thc average 
level of inflation running at 5.7 per 
cent, “it is not difficult to see that lhe 
continuing savage erosion of funding 
to the university sector is causing 
severe financial strain.” 
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already overburdened as a result of 
recent cuts, of the very valunble time 
needed for research and scholarship 
"without which the quality of lenching 
and its relevance to society are bound 
to suffer," he said. 

The director called for recognition 
that standards of efficiency and quality 
current aeoaic wdihi ^ universities make sense only when 

thing to “competing styles or mauve ^ oV(jr a num be r of years, 

emphasis” was “a slow but certain r s 
erosion of academic freedom, the Th« 
proliferation of bureaucrats ronpol, 
the bastv and almost opportunistic 


Travel 


"If the relationship between umversi 
ties and industry should not be that o 
the Brahmin and thc untouchable 
neither should it be one of the slave 
and the master," he said. 

The most disturbing aspect of the 
current debete wtacl i reduced I eveiy 
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attempts to prove 
.powers, that bp," 


The crux of the matter was that the 
universities felt that the centrepiece of 
Government policy was to reduce 
expenditure on higher education and 
“the rest is an elaborate charade to 
justify this decision". 
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Sir Keith awaits 
report on benefit 
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ty Bjivitl Jnhhfns 
WuhnI'. rs ore prepared r. . he convinced 
1,1,11 , ‘' cir *“ reMriic uiniikimnt 
^fc'iMrc hi-iiefiis Will hit Mime siii- 
ilenti coo hard 

Sir Keith Joseph. Scereiarv uf State 
or litlueiiiii.il and St fence.' told (he 
llnuseul Lo minor ib that the furthcom- 
ing report from the Social Security 
Advisory Oimimtice. expected short- 
ly. would show (hat some students wifi 
not he affected ai all, and that ..(hers 
will only he . slightly affected. 

Speaking in a debate during which 
me C.nverfimeni caine under criticism 
from noth the Opposition and Con- 
servative hack benchers. Sir Keith 
admitted: “Wc expect that some stu- 
dents might, unless suitable arrange- 
ments are made, he more severely 
affected. " } 


cvnnc from Mr Robert Rlindcs James, 
J l. tins crv.i live MP for Cambridge, who 
i resigned recently as his party's higher 
education liaison officer. 

Widening the deflate from grants to 
higher education policy, Mr Rhodes 
James accused ministers of starting 
from . a "defcalisi" position. "Sir 
Keith's principle is that because our 
competitors are rich, they eun afford 
these luxuries. They are nut luxuries; 
they are the future of our nation. 

“Ihe Japanese, Americans. Ger- 
mans, South Koreans and everyone 
else understands that. Why do we not 
understand that.'" he usfced, adding an 
appeal for a new evaluation of the 
purpose of higher education. 

Mr Rhodes James was the only 
apparent abstention in the vote at the 
end of the debate, which the Govern - 
ment won by a comfortable 258 votes 
lo 193. 

It had been opened by shadow 
education secretary Mr Giles Radice 
vvho accused ministers of making stu- 
dents pay for t he failure of the Govern- 
ment s economic policy. 

Other Labour MFs pointed to the 
possible effect of the 
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Bennett’s axe strikes a stonewall 
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Botany bores rooted out 
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BiXef f i« eP ° rte fc S 0 SJ*£ d8et Day S P ecial > being briefed on likely 
Budget issues by Brighton Polytechnic's Bill McQueen of the 
Department of Business Manasement. V n 01 the 


scheme i from m No ^ shington 

V f United States Education Secretary Mr 
I Bennett wants In reform 

COllanCAC ■' S3 support foilnghcreducation. 

£ Kch is well known. He is propos- 
by Maggie Richards \ fe?"!? need 
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Th cu , year to % ihini - celling them into law is quite 
nffi? „ S , heffie ' d JcW SSSser^nd it looks as though Mr 
.official y launched in May ffJi' has missed the boat through 
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Mr Peter Brooked 
education minister. But not^ 

?n??k Cn L 0f Edu “tioa and*’ 
and the Manpower Services!? 
sion which jointly financed^, 
ns part of the PICKUP £ 
programme have refused to l 
project further. c 

The decision has left the babe,'- 

«£?K a Vi ho , r l t X’ in co "i innrtos. 
Sheffield University and S* 1 

Polytechnic, trying despeialdie:': 


The lapse is curious. Ever since the 
Uji year, Congress has been consider- 
ina a bill to reauthorize the Higher 
Education Act - the ad in which Mr 
Bennett's proposals would have to be 
Insetied. In December, after vain 
altcmpis by Congressmen of both 
parties to get some form of words out 
of the Education Department, the 


Students of botany at Royal Hollo- 
way and Bedford New College, Un- 
don, have been asked to grade the 
skills of their lecturers and 
ten them If they are boring, evasive or 
simply Incomprehensible. 

. htesl development In monllor- 
,a f acadernIc standards is Ihe brain- 
child of Professor Bill Chnloiier, who 
has Issued students on H first year 
course with a questionnaire, urging 

them 111 nlvn . I. ^lw r, . . * n 


review of student financial support and 
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But the most trenchant criticism 
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DES adds up maths success 

The numbe'nar^ung people achieving 
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HJjSjj,* 0 tEe ta*** 1 Department of 

iSofiJh Scienc ? statistics on 

tnahsh school-leavers m 1983/84. 

The statistics show that in 1983/84 

MhKtirt 5 J 3Cr CCnt of “tool-leavers 
,n mathematics com- 
S? ^ ° f* 1 cent 10 years before, a 

^ ithin ‘bat, tiie 
dumber of girls achieving passes is 89 
per cent mote compared toT29 per 
cent increase far boys. p 

. Ttorc tiavc been major percentaize 


Although the number of passes 
achieved m English is the Ln 
largest total far 1983/84, this is a 
grease m percentage terms over the 
* 10 Qf some 10 per cent. 
*i«^ ord n * lo , the 8tat| slics, there has 
- E * en a major rise in young people 
general studies, commercial 
and domestic studies A levels but the 

JSSJlf 1 ^P 0 ^ 1011 Is still small in corn* 
P a fison to other subjects. 

m^S e H S, J? tist,cs show too that the 
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this the percentage of girls is some V 
per cent and that for bS ys 24 p “ rent 
Considerable differences exist in the 
S-Sf? of boys Biris leaving 
thlllS i A l 8 Pmpoftlon, boys con- 
tinued to show greater propensitVto 
follow degree courses than girls -8 fi 

equally likely to coSmeliSTO 

time education, brnat £ lBA!: 

cent fe W e r girls than bo« intendetffn 


subject - only 25 per cent of them 
have responded to the quest lonnaire, 
although 18 out of 21 of those praised 
staff as “enthusiastic and stimulat- 
ing , rather than “dull and boring”. 

The lazy Image of some students, 
however, was dispelled hy Hie re- 
sponses, which Included culls for 
more set work, more discussion 0 r 
problems and greater depth and 
del oil In course work. 

The questionnaire did not always 
provide unequivocal replies to the 

SKrBlV l,owevcr; one student, 
asked if the course had lived up to 

expMtntlons, answered with the 

ssrKa 5 , - h - , ‘-*“- 

Harassment 

code 

drawn up 

Advice for students who have been 
JSi? !? h i rasscd has been circulated 


Sheffield University and S& 1 ffl the Education Department, the 
Polytechnic, trying despeiaidiK 1 House of Representatives went abend 
the educational counsellinidtiBi! and passed its own version of the bill, 
the project. \ — 

When the scheme was laundxtf \/fiowY| 1 

w£iiHh c ?i were high top« «■( - MismdiLn y 

would be the prototype for gimb 1 

of guidance and advice for bod: l a 

public and for industry. Tie sda : Q I ACT QPT1P 
was set up principaUy to dtog-' M kvrlJ i 
training amung employers andpior, , . . 

a central focal point from who t by Thomas Land 
ing courses could be orgaoized byn, A emp of authoritative new employ- 
viinous educational insmutions. ; mew analyses prepared hy a United 
But the project also sought to jr/ Nations organization in Geneva 

vide n “walk-in” education sod Du: Names a disastrous mismatch of avuil- 

ing guidance service for thejrabfe.ci able educational qualificutions and the 
incorporated the city’s existiuieifaj! skill needs created by the emerging 
tionnl guidance unit to rackJeSemi i t«hnolopcs for the lost career pros- 

During its year of openliMiie! o* a generation of young Euro- 


lliis made very few changes from the 
existing Higher Education Act. 

The bill then passed lo the Senate 
Labour and Human Resources Com- 
mittee. which has also been waiting for 
Mr Bennett to luy something substan- 
tive on the table. More than a month 
ago lie outlined what he had in mind, 
and promised to put legislative propos- 
als forward. Ho was sure, he said, that 
Congress would pav close attention to 
the administration’s ideas before com- 
pleting its work. “Wc don’t think we’ll 
nnss that train," Mr Bennett said 
confidently. 

But weeks passed, and nothing hap- 
pened. Now the train has almost left 
the station, and the Republican chair- 
man or the committee, Senator Robert 
Stafford, has made it clear that he is 
not prepared to delay the final stages 
of the bill for the sake of Mr Bennett. 

The unfortunate man in the middle 
is Mr Ronald Kimberling, just 
appointed as assistant secretary for 

E ost-secondary education. Mr Kim- 
crling was reported recently as saying 
that the department was “mindful" oT 
the deadline, nnd was “working very 


Mismatch which led to 
a lost generation 


During its year of operalka de i 
educational guidance faefiy a > ! 
cecded in attracting more thuMJW { 
people. But themausmaJlijmfa] 
which the project was pdmsrilj j 
funded, proceeded al a down ptf. 

Since the failure of the pn fit 
gain further fuiulin?,, there la** 
criticism that the wfr J 
allocation of cash 
changed nfler the start dtoe 
There have also 
that both the DESandMSCw«e<M 
ambitions in expectation in« 
project should very rapidly Jw® 
self-financing, and that roorc _ 
should have been permitted to 
the industrial links to be dewbp 
Last night ihe steering w®"" 1 


by Thomas Land 

A oop of authoritative new employ- 
ment analyses prepared by a United 
Nations organization in Geneva 
blames a disastrous mismatch of avail- 
able educational qualifications and the 
skill needs created by the emerging 
technologies for the lost career pros- 
pects of a generation of young Euro- 
peans. 

Higher education no longer implies 
a protore of employment, the Interna- 
tional labour Organization (I LO) says 
in a survey covenns both Eastern and 
, ^ cwqpe. ^University gradu- 
ates still enjoy un advantage over 

i2S5 r 2 cb0 ° l 0r vocational school 
ff?.’ ? spokesman explained 

Kcnip uS ai lsl ^"fcrcncc. “Hut 
SSfa!® mor 5„? tld possibly belter 
used mV* positions that 
S n g- arranl less cdu «ton or 

os-er half Hr study found thut 

eraduntes 
with their education and 


common throughout the continent is 
the “under-utilization of economic and 
human capacity’’, the 1LO says. 

Eastern Europe’s changing econo- 
mic climate has produced u growing 
pool of people in transit between jobs, 
retraining and further education. 
Many are seeking occupations quite 
different from those for which they 
have been trained. 

Engineers in Poland, for example, 
spend 30-50 per cent of their working 
time in occupations inferior to their 
qualifications. “In order to stay in 
urban areas,” un 1LO study observes, 
“30 per cent of all graduate engineers 
accept jobs fur which secondary school 
education would be sufficient - dearly 
» waste of skills.” 

Several innovative approaches arc 
now being tried by west European 
countries to case the transition of 
young graduates into working life. 
One of them involves local employ- 
ment initiatives hy the jobless, with 
active financial support and expert 
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Figures talk 

l„‘ a ! kl,1 g scientific calculator for 
visually handicapped students has 
been developed by the Open Univcrsi- 
k? .i oopjonchon with the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. 
Costing £195, the calculator is the 
to become widely 
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TTie Institute for Rewnrch and In- ™ i Cr M“ x 
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possible for a project like thisw^ . ■ 4^ te severe manpower 
on its own after only a year. — ^Nevertheless, one feature 


are an estimated 12.UUU seir-help 
initiatives in West Germany, with 
about 110,000 members. 

The ILO’s employment analyses 
were discussed in aepm recently by an 
advisory meeting here of government, 
industry and trade union representa- 
tives. Their conclusions will be studied 
carefully by policymakers in many 
countries. . 

They agreed that industrial policies 
focused on job creation should be 
supported by co-ordinated labour mar- 
ket, education and training strategies 
bringing the qualifications of young 
people into harmony with the changing 
needs of the workplace. . t 

For a start, they emphasized the 
need to strengthen the existing weak 
links between educational establish- 
ments and industry. 


hard to finalize the legislative lan- 
guage". 

Bui even if the legislative languagc- 
docs emerge at this lute stage, the word 
on Capitol Hill is that an irritated 
Congress is unlikely to take much 
norice. Mr William Blakcy, aide to one 
Democratic member of the Senate 
committee, Senator Paul Simon of 
Illinois, said Mr Bennett’s proposals 
were already being describee as “dead 
on arrival”. 

“They arc very extreme, and they 
are arriving very late in the process," 
he said. 

Part of the delay comes from the 
office of management and budgci, 
which has still not completed its cost- 
ing of the proposals. “I have a perva- 
sive sense of disappointment/’ said 
one OMB analyst this week. “It may 
well be ton late. The whole thing is 
extremely unfortunate. I think it is 
dear that the administration has drop- 
ped the ball." 

Exactly why the Education Depart- 
ment has fumbled the pass for so lung 
remains somcthing«r u mystery. Some 
observers put it down to internal 


disagreements, a high turnover in the 
department's top positions, or Mr 
Bcnnuit's basic lack of interest in 
higher education policy. Whatever the 
reason, ihe time has slipped away. 

“What kind of administration tries 
to influence legislative policy by ignor- 
ing the Congressional process?" 
Charles Saunders of the American 
Council on Education asked. “It is just 
too late in the process for them to have 
much of an effect. " 

Cynics suggest that Mr Bennett may 
be counting on the possibility that 
Congress will be so tied up with its 
budgetary worries that it will not get 
round to passing the reauthnrizaiion 
hi]l this year. In this he may he 
mistaken. Democratic Senator Christ- 
opher Dodd of Connecticut said in a 
speech Inst week that the subcommit- 
tee's version of the bill, without any 
input (roin the Education Depart- 
ment, already had enough votes to gel 
it through the full committee. 

‘‘It will he Inw this year," Mr Blakcy 
forecast. “God willing and the creek 
don't rise." 
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University of California medievalist Robin Fleming (left) and 
Katharin Mack check a data base printout of the Domesday Book 
they are developing with medieval history professor C. Warren 
Hollister which will allow sophisticated analysis of the book which 
is 900-years-oId this year. 

Campus break-up opposed 

from D. B. Udabagama from their present sites, the law courts 

Columbo at Kandy and the government’s chief 
Proposals from the Urban Develop- administrative office in the province 
ment Authority for a university would be moved to the campus while 
township at Kandy, shifting some commercial establishments would be 
faculties of the Peradeniya University constructed within the campus, 
and moving some government and Dr Stanley Kalpage, chairman of the 

commercial institutions to the campus. University Grants Commission, who 
Is being opposed by academics at has said that the proposals are a “mere 
Peradeniya and the Lanka Soma idea" in preparing an integrated plan 

Samajist (Trotskyist) Parly. of development for Kandy. He was 

The intention of the proposal is to happy there was public discussion and 
“redevelop” the campus areas of the alternative suggestions were welcome. 
Peradeniya University in a township The LSSP views the proposal as a 
whereby the university would be “re- part of H a sinister and deliberate 
designed" and a decentralized scheme scheme” to undermine the system of 
introduced to develop closer links with free university education . 

the community and institutions of It protests "in the strongest terms 
higher learning and research in the against these proposals to dismember 
Kandy region. the University of Peradeniya and 

It would involve shifting the facul- warns the people that what is now 
ties of agriculture, arts, archaeology suggested for Peradeniya may well, in 
and humanities, part of the medical the near future, be extended to other 
faculty and the engineering faculty universities." 


Job threat to 

Catholic 

theologian 

Charles Curran, professor uf moral 
theology al ihe Catholic University of 
America, may be about lo lose his job 
because he refuses lo retract his 
views on hirth control, divorce, and 
other Issues on which he disagrees 
wilh Rome. 

“It’s my church as much as anyone 
else' s," ihe Reverend Curran said a I 
a news conference last week. 

He said he had been Informed 
officially that the Vatican's powerful 
congregation for the doctrine uf the 
faith had concluded a six-year inves- 
tigation Into him, and that Pope John 
Paul II lias approved the results. 
These could lead to his being si ripped 
of church recognition as n Catholic 
theologian. 

The penuHy Is relatively rare anti 
was last imposed publicly in 19/9 oil 
the .Swiss theologian Hans Kung, who 
lost his charter to touch theology at n 
Catholic University in West Ger- 
many. A similar punishment Is prop- 
osed in Curran’s case, although 
officials at Washington's Catholic 
University have told him lhat he 
could continue lo teach in another 
department. 

Curran has refused this offer, 
claiming It to be an unacceptable 
answer to what he considers an 
assault on academic freedom. 

He denies that he has advocated 
artificial birth control, divorce, 
abortion nnd homosexuality - merely 
teaching that they were not ‘'intrinsi- 
cally evil" .and could. In certain 
circumstances, he morally chosen. 

"On particular issues," he said, 
“there Is uo doubt that many Catholic 
1 theologians and faithful do disagree 
1 sharply with official teachings such 
as those on contraception, steriliza- 
tion and the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. 

• "From this, It should be evident 
(hat the positions taken by me are 
neither radical nor rebellious, but 
„ are in the mainstream of contempor- 
ary Roman Catholic theology, it Is 
unjust to single me out for disciplin- 
ary action of any type when so many 
other Catholic theologians hold the 
same basic position." 

Charles Curran’s feud with :he 
Vatican Is long-standing. Aslongngo 
as 1968 be acted as spokesman for a 
group of 600 Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians who publicly disagreed with 
Pope Paul VPs encyclical on birth 
control, amd be has published widely 
on sexual ethics. 

Two weeks ago, be went to Rome 
where he met Cardinal Joseph Ral- 
zinger, head of the Congregation for 
thcDoctrlne of the Faith anu promin- 
ent among conservatives who have 
been trying to rein In the liberals In 
the church. He was told that he must 
retract his positions or give up his 
post, 

Curran has offered a compromise, 
agreeing not to teach sexual elblcs at 
the university. Thus (hr this has been 
rejected by the Vatican. 
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SSHg freshmen join ‘jungle fight’ for electronics courses 
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drive for “import substitution". Auto- 
mobiles, ail capital goods and most 
consumer goods still bad to be im- 
ported from abroad. , 

In contrast to the huge universities 
created In Brazil whose graduates were 
instrumental in the nation s indus- 
trialization, 1TA has remained arc- 
lafivelv small school, dedicated specin 
cally to the training of dj l eSj Even 
though it is maintained bv the Mirustry 
of Aeronautics and offers students 
admitted to its five-year courses bee 
tuition and all living expenses, it s a 
school for civilians, obviously culled 
from the most gifted, dedicated and 
ambitious among its applicanK. 

From around 1,000 ^candidates only 
120 to 130 are afouite * I each year. 
Many of the heads of Bmd I si iew 
computer industry are 
ITAs electronic engineering depart 

"a? .he end of 1984, Brazil's Con- 
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1992, reserved exclusively for enter- 
prises with 100 per cent Brazilian 
capital, The controversy around the 
law continues to split the experts into 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

The head of the Guelphs is Senator 
Roberto Campos, Brazil’s former 
ambassador to the UK. To summarize 
in two words his lengthy and tireless 
remonstrations, he condemns the mar- 
ket reserve and the bureaucracy 
watching over its implementation as 
being "counter-productive" and “ob- 
streperous". 

Tue head of the Ghibellines is an 
internationally known educator, 
Clfiudio de Moura Castro, a member 
of 1PEA, part of Brazil’s National 
Centre of Human Resources, CNRH. 
For him, the temporary market re- 
serve, which in the case.ot computers is 
l..|.^."jiuiw 1 -.'l l Is! IUV 


national computer production, that is, 
of "Brazilian^ computers and not of 
computers “made in Brazil”. And, it is 
vital to incubate professionals for a 
national industry of computer tech- 
nology generation. 

Whatever the arguments, the hu- 
man resource side today clearly shows 
the validity of Moura Castro's posi- 
tion. Over the last 12 months the 
number of computer professionals em- 
ployed in Brazil has grown by 28 per 
cent; 271,000 today work as analysts, 
programmers, operators, digitizers, 
andthe rest, and more than 10 per cent 
of the employment offered in Sfiu 
Puulo’s two largest doilies are new 
openings for computer professionals, 
it possible wilh a modicum or previous 
experience. 

. .The. greatest demand is .in.tclepco- 

.'i.q- 1 mu i k> rju'iiiu 


cessing and systems integration. Re- 
cruiters claim that to satisfy market 
demands the number of professionals 
will have to double. 

There is still not a sufficient number 
of systems and hardware engineers; all 
of them get their “post-graduate" 
education on the job. Antfhere the 
computer boom may also form a 
bridge for Brazil's consulting en- 
gineers. During the years of the “eco- 
nomic miracle , the state enterprises 
undertook, and in most cases com- 
pleted, huge engineering projects: 
roadbuilding, mining, hydro-electric 
dams. 

With the economic recession, state 
budgets were cut, new projects were 
shelved, and these highly trained ex- 
perts had to try ana find a niche 
elsewhere. For more than a few of 
them, (his has been in the computer 
industry. 
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New journal attacks j Row over shorter degrees 


science propaganda 


I he '! hinl Congress of Polish Science 
sind Learning held in W.m;iu earlier 
(his muntli, was a "piece of propagan- 
da decor", according in a new under- 
ground journal Wttkrd NtiuAi [Around 
Science), (lie first issue n( which has 
just reached I he West. 

Around Science alleges (hat the first 
two congresses held in and I07J 
did nothing to decide the future trend 
of academic research, nor make any 
decisions about the- distribution of the 
funds u Hotted hy the shite to science 
and academic research. Published on 
the eve of the third congress. Around 
Science makes it clear that the coming 
event would simply result in high- 
sounding hut meaningless resolutions. 

'Fite congress, the new journal said, 
was taking place at a particularly 
sensitive moment in Polisli academic 
life, after the period of martial law, the 
1985 reform of the Higher Eilui-nlioii 
At, which effectively destroyed uni- 
versity autonomy, and the removal 
from office of almost Ml university 
officials (including six rectors) elected 
in the .Solidarity era. 

Around Science says only a few 
scholars were “deluded about the 
in lent ions and role of the authorities 
and administration towards science 
and learning, ” and a mere handful 
took part in the preparatory work for 
the congress. The Polish Academv of 
Sciences was supposed to act ns main 
organizer of the event, hut the ques- 
tion was frequently raised, in the, 
committees and expert commissions of 
the academy, hs to whether there was 
any purpose in holding another con- 
gress at ail. I 

In fact, (he Polish authorities’ atti- I 
tude to science and learning were < 
made clear at a plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Polish i 


United Workers Party at the beginning 
of February, more, than a month 
before the congress opened. Speeches 
by party leader General Woiciech 
Jaruzelski, and Politburo member 
Tadeusz Porebski made it clear that 
there were virtually no funds available 
for research - except foT fields given 
priority status in the "Comprehensive 
Programme for Science and Technolo- 


gical I’rugrmm up to ilu- vear 2t unf ’ 
drawn up in Moscow last December. 

Lack of facilities fur dnciural re- 
search in Poland would he satisfied hy 
sending selected students to the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. 
Since, according to a recent Soviet 
press interview with one of the Soviet 
deputy prime ministers, the member 
eoun tries ufC’omeeon "decided unani- 
mously that Soviet organizations 
would be in charge of every one of the 
93 research topics included in the 
comprehensive programme, the future 
for Polish research would seem to he 
one of increased subordination. 

1 he Third Congress of Polish Scien- 
ce and Learning itself did nothing to 
dispel this impression. A keynote 
speech hv Porebski (who has special 
resonsihiftiy in the Politburo fur scien- 
tific matters) defined (he future uf 
Polish science by quoting 11 speech of 
the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
at the recent party congress. Spoken at 
.1 congress which was supposed to 
determine the future development of 
Polish research, they sound ominously 
like a commitment to base all decision- 
making in that development on 
Soviet directives. 

The Third Congress of Polish Sci- 
ence and Learning was originally sche- 
duled for December of last year, but 
was postponed hi (lie last mument 
because tnc official reports on the state I 
of science and academic life were not 
ready. 

One report which was, however, 
ready was prepared by t lie underground 
"social committee for learning" 
(SKN), whose membership is secret, 
but which is believed to include several 
leading members of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 

The SKN report of Polish science 
and Learning, which presents a grim 
picture of official neglect and deliber- 
ate run-down of scholarly life by the 
authorities, was ready by mid-Novem- 
ber and - apart from being distributed 
via the Solidarity network - was mailed 
through the official post to most of the 
persons officially invited to take part in 
the congress. Very few of the addres- 
sees, the SKN reports, ever received 
their copies. 


Moral victory in defeat as 
elites turn to socialism 

from David Dickson grander i coles' students who said they 

PARIS *^ e Conversative opposition par- 


PARIS 


France’s Socialists may not have been 
able to persuade voters to reappoint 
thorn for a further five years in last 
Sunday's general election but their 
recent policies seem to have won over 
a substantial number of those destined 
for top posts In government and indus- 
try, namely undergraduates in the 
prestigious grandes Scales. 

Furthermore, the Socialist Party 
also seems to have been successful in 
recapturing support among university 
students that nnd been substantially 
transferred to ecologist parties during 
the late 1970s. 6 

A sutvey carried out by the doily 
newspaper Le Monde , and published 


newspaper Le Monde , and published 
last week In anew monthly supplement 
devoted to higher education, reveals a 
significant shift in the political atti- 
tudes of students at the grandes dcoles 
since 1983. 

At that lime, for example, according 
to an opinion poll published in n 
separate newspaper, Le Point, only 23 
per cent of such students said they 
approved the steps taken by the gov- 
ernment in its fight against inflation, 
only IS per cent gave a positive opinion 
of the government's industrial policy, 
and 38 per cent approved Its foreign 
policy. 

In contrast, nlinost 79 per cent of 
those polled Inst month sold that they 
now approved of the govern mont's 
anil -in tint ionary measures, 34 per cent 
its industrial policy, and '52 per cent its 
foreign policy. 

The reasons for the shift seem to lie 
as much in (ho government’s change of 
direction over file past three years and 
the economic success of its new poli- 
cies - for example, bringing inflation 
under .control - rather than nny basic 
change in political outlook. 

Nevertlicless, the proportion of 


ties "would do better" fell from 68 to 
52 per cent for the defence of the franc, 
ana from 37 to 23 per cent for the fight 
against unemployment. 

Overall, 43 per cent of the 600 
students interviewed said that they felt 
closest to the Socialist Party, com- 
pared to 24 per cent to the two main 
Conservative opposition parties. 

Indicating the extent to which atti- 
tudes have changed since the late 
1960s, only 4 per cent in the Le Monde 
survey said they felt closest to the 
extreme Left (although the figure was 
twice as high among arts students) 
But the ecologies did not fare any 
better, receiving the support of only 7 
per cent of students overall (and 15 per 
cent among science students), com- 
pared to the late 1970s when they were 


from Utirhara von Ow 

MUNICH 

A public debate lias flared up in West 
Germany over whether to cut the 
length of degree courses in an attempt 
to improve the situation at the coun- 
try's Dcleagured universities. 

The controversy follows sweeping 
proposals by the academic council. 
West Germany’s leading think tank on 
higher education, earlier (his month. 
In a 130-page report it expressed alarm 
about the eight structures at German 
universities and recommended a sub- 
stantial reorganization of ail degree 
courses. 

The proposals of the academic coun- 
cil, which includes academics and 
representatives from both the Bonn 
and Hinder governments, are closely 
modelled on the British and American 
higher education system. As a rule, all 
degree courses would be limited to 
four years. In exceptional cases there 
would be an additional margin of three 
months for exams. 

Postgraduate studies would be limi- 
ted to a selected number of students. 
They would consist of a one to two- 
year specialization with a strong pro- 
fessional orientation and not lead to 
another academic degree but a simple 
certificate. Sweeping changes are also 
proposed for doctoral degrees which 
would be limited to a maximum of 
three years. PhD candidates would be 
grouped in so called “graduate col- 
leges" mid have close links to other 
disciplines and non-academic institu- 
tions. 

Demos greet 
introduction 
of fees 

from Ed Brandon 

KINGSTON 

Spontaneous demonstrations, barri- 
cades at all entrances to the Mona 
campus of the University of the West 
Indies and the nearby Colleges of Arts, 
Science and Technology, a peaceful if 
unlawful march to the prime minister’s 
official residence, and a two-day ab- 
stention from lectures were among the 
more obvious reactions of students in 
I Jamaica to the announcement that free 
tertiary education was over. 

Education minister Dr Mavis Gil- 
mour explained to parliament that her 
ministry r s only way of cutting back in 
line with the extensive austerity prog- 
ramme required by international lend- 
ing agencies was to ask students to pay 
a fraction of the actual costs of their 
education. 

She outlined proposals for charging 
Jamaican students at the University of 
the West Indies from JJ4.200 In the 
faculties of arts, education and social 
sciences to J$6,000 in medicine for 
each year of their studies, from Octo- 

°£ r - SMSSS at CAST would be 
each year. 

She also announced that Jamaican 
students would now be bonded to 
remain and work in Jamaica for a 
period of not less than two thirds of the 
time or their studies. 

Bonding has existed for some time 
® nd 11 15 still to be seen how 


The question of shorter degree 
courses had been un important issue in 
the debate on German university re- 
forms for many years. The problem is 
symptomatic of the crisis posed by the 
dramatic expansion of German higher 
education in the 1 970s. 

The number of student beginners 
has almost trebled from 65.000 in 
1960/61 to over 150,000 in 1984/85. 
There are now 1.3 million students 
enrolled nt German universities. One 
result of this massive expansion has 
been rhat degree courses take longer - 
five-nnd-a-half yenrs on average. 

According to the academic council, 
the situation is worst in the natural 
sciences, including mathematics and 
medicine where degrees take an aver- 
age of 12.8 semesters. In chemistry the 
rate is 19 semesters. Such long degrees 
were in no relation to the students’ 
actual working life, the report noted. 

But it did not blame the students. It 
expressly made the universities re- 
sponsible for improving the situntion 
by restructuring their curricula. The 
length of degree courses should be cut 
from the top, in said, adding that this 
was not a purely academic but n 
political decision. 

The council’s proposals have pro- 
voked immediate responses from the 
political parties, trade unions, 
academic bodies and various student 
groups. Overall the reaction has been 
distinctly more favourable than to the 
council’s previous recommendations 
for shorter university courses. Its last 
proposals in 1978 for n three -year basic 
degree course (followed by a two-year 
graduate degree in special eases only) 
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were widely criticaed M . I 
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nswcIl^hJopSSSj; 
ends. Education minister D/ s 
Wilms smd a four-year linhfc. 
versity degrees was a step ini?; 
direction and announced thnR-5 
projects for doctorate mZs 
be introduced shortly - 
Addressing the Circle of CK ■ 

degree courses were imfenr 
was unreasonable that Gcrnifr' 
ntes entered professional lifc ( . 
JO when graduates in other fir 
countries started their jobs si j.l 
Considering that Europe m 1 - 
inlo a domestic market by Mw 
man students had to race theEua 
competition, he noted. 

The RCDS also welcomed fey 
osal. But it noted that students-. 
iJOHShad to be generally imw 
The RCDS and other student trv 
nave also declared their support !r f 
hunt on the length of degree®^ 
The only vehement criticism, hue; 
from the trade union for rducaiiotr 
science. j 

Wlint exactly will follow (ran: 
council’s recommendations remti' 
he scon. It will now be up to: 
universities and faculties to <&. 
possible options for reslruciurtdi 
gree courses. At the educations:, 
try it is reckoned that any chaatto: 
take five to ten years to aun: 
tionalizc. 
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An Irish joke candidate 
than lie bargained for wtakstoJ 
in student union efectfons 
hc won. 

Third-year engineering ato 1 

graduate IHkk to 

poll in the preslWhl*g»^ 
University Colleee>\Sb,fi*««i 
try’s biggest college. 

The phantom presWw 1 . 
elected virtually sight 
full-time post on the bad 
“commonest manifesto ■ , 
This ended for hrtKSJj 
block Into a nudist colony. I ft . 
be worn by porters h ■ unl 
priests to wear grass sKirw. 

Out the Joke wasloomortW 
outgoing president IfcrgK 
Ing nnd most of his execetl^ 

resigned in prolest font' ' ™ 
fore their term of office 


Technical education show 
biggest growth in Australi 

from Geoff Maslen Vnl ae Q renort also reli 


wvwu iriasicil Yet, as a report also 

MELRDIIrnf month on education a 

MELBOURNE showSi the participation 

For every 100 Australian children in stralians in universities^ 
grade five in primary schools in 1976 advanced education is 
only 18 managed to find a place in tional standards, 
higher education in 1984, according to The report notes that 


the most popular political grouping 5i , 2 e F\ and itis stiH to *eo how 
among almost one-third of all s tu- uL. L ster P ra P°ws to enforce her 
dents. j*tesr scheme ana thereby staunch the 

Among other results of the survey: Ira?,,™* Md man P ower to greener 

• 77 per cent of students said they 

•^ fper cent snid that they needed t o 

edtat'lon^ W *" ‘b™ f nfe -J-g 

• 4! per cent of university students 8181113 a nd other 

snid that they expected to become sl , udents l ° keep pace with 

consultants, members of a “liberal ts of a «°mmodatlon and 

profession (such as doctors) or “inde- D0Qks ' 

pendent workers”, 25 per cent ex- — — ___ 

jrectcd to enter public service, and 14 n ' ' : — 

per cen t to work for a large company - 1*9 V tirntpct 

for students in the grandes icoies, the * VlCSl 

finally, the suracyreevealcd^Jier goveramem t0 ,he 

cent of tltc students as being "very meniofSw - 1 i d ? ays in ^ P a y- 
interested" or “Quite Intended” i5 SSSStoS “S' to 
politics, compared to a national figure Keqyatte ^ from 
of 41 per cent iii a separate poll last trailiL cdlSS” %. md ' ° thcr tcacher 
September - law students showed the already unrie? W A,? c BOvermnent is 

flnsnfiiel {nfnenrt uihh DA « ■ * Wflucr DfCSSUfft tn 


education in Australia over the past 10 tion and Developirjcm k 1 

y ca «- j lia 17th out of the 23 Ofcj 

The report does highlight, though , a in the percentage of l»-« 
ronsiderable growth in higher educa- full-time education, 
tion enrolments since 107T Th P „„ m _ The bureau of statistii 


greatest interest, with 80 per cent 
falling into these two categories. 


already under Df««.rfT cn ) me,,t is 
teachers’ pay to HjJ° !ncreas e 
other P roUlon f S e naparwith 


tion enrolmetfuT si nee* 1 9l$! The num- '“'fhe‘ bureau 

oer or students enrolled in university veals that ferns 
: courses, tor example, rose by nearly 21 sities jumped 
P°. r . toween 1974 and 1984?^ In 1974 and 1984. in «* 
colleges of advanced education, the enrolments declined^ 
expansion in numbers was even high- cent In the seven years 

2 L£ f iVe l ears t0 1984, enrol- Women continue to^ 

raenta went up by more than 19 per in the typical “female are 
JJ' n .u and they comprise near 

•S 1, there are some 360,000 three students m the humt 

tion- Hft! m We* educa- and behaviou: 

educarinn C Ji^ rd L. ann postschool ments, archit 
markahl?’oi!S!ti. sh S wn thc mosl re ‘ per cent) and 
relative Fr ? m a Position of (71per cent), 

the earl? b iff7/L ty 'p a A t, S4 cw studenU in There has i 
have TA ^ PE colleges now in the age p« 

lians SronJdh! 011 Uon Aus,ra - students, ace 
- J? i ^f ed “ th ® ir Mu «cs. In 1974 tiie gr< 

reoort ui™ Wording to the ABS students were 
time TAFP ^nT 1 '! 23 t°°° ft* 11 * groups. Since 

riSnToS^i , ^ ent8 4 198 ^ tills had ligidSant inc 
nsen to more than 73,000 ofolder studt 


three students in the hum 
and behavioural science 

Male students, on tj 
dominate fields of stu 
gineering and 'cdinolog 
make up nearly 98 per 
ments, architecture ,^ 
per cent) and agncult^ 
(71per cent). 
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in the age profile of hgt 
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Chancellor of Keele and warden of Wadham Sir Claus Moser talks to Peter Aspdi 



inverted into an internment camp for 
San refugees in 1940 by n suspi- 
■? British Government. Having 
SfMttd to leave his native Berlin. 
Kd of his beloved visits to the 
S and concert halls, he stumbled 
S a remarkable discovery in his 
newnirroundings: h.s vocation in life. 
Not that he ever took a deliberate 
into become a statistician Like 
r^any whose lives were buffeted 
random V by the unk l uc circumstances 
Swr ocape from boredom became 
his raiding fight. Frustration was rife 
among the camp’s inmates. ’ There 
were no greater enemies of Hitler m 
ihe entire country.” he recalls, “but 
Ihe authorities suddenly panicked ab- 
out spies. We couldn’t just sit there. 
Ask anyone, if you put 5 000 Jews 
under the same roof, they II all find 
something to do .. . 

While Nobel prizewinners and 
world-famous scientists helped to run 
ihe camp cafe - “coffee and cakes 
every afternoon" and set up makeshift 
banks and stores, young Claus wns put 
in charge by the elders of recording 
population movements, births, deaths 
and ail other activities in Ihe camp. 
The camp statistical office was estab- 
lished, his career launched. 

There can belittle doubt that he did 
the Jri) thoroughly and well. Many 
ytaisfoler, he reached the peak of Ihe 
profession he entered in such improb- 
abie drcumstances when lie was 
appointed director of the Central 
Statistical Office and head of the 
Government statistical service. His 
reputation was based on n disting- 
uished academic record. and his exem- 
jAiiy work on a Government commit- 
tee chaired by an eminent economist 
by the name o[ Lord Robbins. 

Afoser. assisted hv his colleague at 
jy.kw fo 0 School of Economics, 
/Mam “yard, laid thc firmest of 
“j™* 1 ' bason which the expansionist 
jj 1 ftc Robbins report were 
v^T himself called thc six 

Appendices which nccom- 
2 1 to .report “one of the most 
"“Moie achievemems of social studies 
' ^ inquiry’s Treasury 

Air John Carswell, paid a 
Er ,lc . ,ributc: “The text of 
applied the brass and wind; 

sers figures the strings,” he wrote. 

was knighted in 1973 - 
hh of tiiesc periods in 

hbarrn and pride. The 
8eaas,s of his career he de- 

rem^n c na u- e tlie Robbins years still 
5 ** most exciting achieve- 


















Pianist playing with figures 


Education is not thc only grouse he 
has against the Government and its 
hnitalcxpcndilurc cuts; us chairman of 
thc Royal Opera House for thc lost 12 
years, he has seen pressure increasing 
on the arts, particularly opera, the 
“lightning conductor" which invari- 
ably attracts disproportionate amounts 
of criticism. “One expects that because 
it costs so much, and it is still seen as 
elitist," he reflects, but he is swift to 
point out the differences in the two 
situations. , . 

“There is unquestionably too much 
philistinism tn high places, but the 
problems affecting the arts are re- 
latively marginal. Britain is still very 
conscious oflts reputation in the arts, 
and most people will speak up for 
them. The crisis in education is much 
more serious - people seem to find it a 
boring subject. We need a fun; 
damental re-think of all our values. 

Music has been a constant thread in 
Sir Claus’s fife, from the dazzling days 
of Berlin in the 1920s - “A choice of 
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head towards an ending which thc 
Moser family became especially insis- 
tent on missing: They actually left in 
1936, although Sir Claus’s father had 
started considering a move as early as 
1929. “He knew there was no future 
for the Jews. It is so sad that more 
people did not come to the snme 
conclusion. They simply thought it 
could not go on, but it did until it was 
too late." , , _ 

He describes his memories of Berlin 
as happy ones, however, only punctu- 
ated by odd traumatic incidents. The 
worst thing about school was when a 
the children stood up and said Hell 
Hitler’ when the teacher came in. 
There were two Jews in the class, 
another boy and myself, and we were 
not allowed to stand up. Not that we 
wanted to, but we were deliberately 
humiliated. Then we started to get 
beaten up in the break between 
periods, and before things got even 
worse, my father decided we had to 

|TQ 11 

This year, he will be celebrating his 
fiftieth year of residence in England, 


^ovemmJnr* of Mre ™ich- discouraged him trom 
faction aiMKI: h ® ? ec8 on !y tiissatis- he recalls vividly being ■*»» » , 

Suborn hetKr® in *e People opera, only to be srinted I away a^he 
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This year, he will be celebrating his 
fiftieth year of residence in England, 
although, ironically, his most touching 
moment of the year came some weeks 

X wben he was presented with the 
it German Commander’s Cross or 
the Older of Merit for his semces to 
music, and promoting cultural inter- 
change between his native and 
adopted countries. The allme of 
academic Ufa in this country has not 
faded, and his angliozation seems 
complete - he talks of the Robbins 
committee having “batted l on .a good 
wicket" when describing the intellec- 
tual climate of the early 1960s. 

Yet, his reservations about the 
country’s weaknesses are observed 
with the detachment of an outsider. He 
laments the treatment of the arts as a 
luxury of Ufe, because of its non- 
business. non-quantifiable, typically 
upper class image, while Germans, 
R-ench and Italians respect their cen- 
tral role in society without question. 
He tentatively blames the pubUc 
schools, and the establishment s 
emphasis on country pursuits. , 
^Art is an easy thing to attack, but in 
many ways we arc a victim of our own 
success. We have done so well that our 
needs have increased enormously, but 
the increase in recent years of private 
funding has helped us to keep up. 
Between them. Government and busi- 


ness can do a good job for thc arts.” 
The expansion of opera over the last 20 
years Is a particular cause for satisfac- 
tion and optimism, and he seems to 
shrug off cash flow problems at Covent 
Garden with the good-humoured 
understanding reserved for dealing 
with temperamental tenors. 

But the poor quality of intellectual 
discussion over tne more fundamental 
aspects of life, particularly on the 
opportunities for young people to 
advance themselves, remains a con- 
stant source of disillusionment. "The 
importance of higher education in- 
stitutions is about so much more than 
spending cuts. There is no other coun- 
try where the issue is so lowly regarded 
by the Government. Robbins changed 
ail that foT a while, but now we are 
back to the beginning again. It is very 
sad that politicians can only emerge 
with the usual cliches about the luxu- 
rious Ufe of academics, with such 
self-righteousness. In fact, academics 
are much more important than politi- 
cians.” 

He refutes strongly the criticism that 
Robbins expansionism led to wide- 
spread and lasting decline in standards 
and quality throughout higher educa- 
tion. ‘If the price of all that expansion 
was a very small decline in a very small 
number of cases - and that has not 
been proven - it was surely worth 
paying . I can think of a few people who 
oughtn't to have chairs, but 1 can think 
of a few Cabinet ministers and indus- 
trialists who oughtn’t to hold their 
present positions. It’s too easy a point 
to make.” , - , 

He mentions no names, but swiftly 
goes on to describe the Green Paper on 
higher education as one of thc shod- 
diest Government reports he has ever 
read. “The emphasis on science and 
technology is totally misguided. Lead- 
ing companies look for ail kinds of 
people studying a wide range of sub- 
jects. Happily, schoolchildren are not 
taking any notice of it.” 

Vision and imagination are key 
themes in Sir Claus’s life and work. 
The most despicable facet of Govern- 
ment thinking in his analysis is its 
non-visionnry approach, and if effi- 
ciency were to become the ruling force 
in society, then there were many 
Government departments and minis- 
tries which should be dosed down 
tomorrow. 


Ill it world which sturdily pcs those 
who rle id with words as expressive and 
flamboyant, and those who immerse 
themselves in figures dry and intro- 
spective. Sir Claus stands up for a 
branch or the social sciences which has 
received an undue amount uf criticism 
and cynical put-down. 

I iis subject, he points out. has no 
more relation with lies and damned lies 
than any other discipline. The thrust of 
his work has always been to a provide 
thc most up-to-date and reliable 
figures on which the visionaries can 
hase their dreams. “It is true that there 
is some cynicism about thc value of 
figures, but then 1 am very cynical 
nbout people who are trained to use 
words. 

The statistical work in Robbins, 
which demonstrated the future effects 
of thc “bulge" and “trend" forces in 
the population and paved thc way for 
expansion, was a fundamental part of 
the committee's work. “Academically, 
our work stood the test. It showed 
there wns an enormous, untapped pool 
of ability in thc country, which was by 
no means tnken for granted when the 
committee was set up. First, the mem- 
bers had to be convinced, then thc 
Government and finally the country -r 
hut wc managed it.” 

Thc grand, unfashionable tradition 
of the social scientist, illuminating the 
world so that those who make deci- 
sions can be better informed, has 
guided Sir Ciaus throughout his 
career. During his lone academic spell 
at the LSE, where he became profes- 
sor in 1961, he tended to be satisfied 
with achieving consistency in his work, 
but public service gave him a sharp 
reminder of the need to implement 
theory. 

“I was still very concerned about the 
academic soundness of everything I 
did, but 1 suddenly thought about 
putting it into action and helping to 
change thc world.” His highlight , apart 
from Robbins, was his work on the 
Rachman housingscandals, where sur- 
vey led to Government nction. “it 
doesn't always happen. You win some 
and lose some, but helping to pave the 
way towards change, greater equality 
anu social justice, is tne most exciting 
thing you can do." 

Statistics to Sir Claus ore not to be 
manipulated by Westminster cynics 
and opportunistic journalists - they 
represent truth. “J might be naive, but 
I genuinely believe the gradual drip- 
effect of the disclosure of truth will 
always bring about change in any 
particular problem. Of course figures 
can be used by anyone, but J have had 
enough experience of hard informa- 
tion helping good causes to have faith 
in them.” 

His work under Wilson and Cross- 
man initially, then Heath and Cal- 
laghan, taught him all about social 
change. In 1970, he set up Social 
Trends, in another bid to illustrate the 
world around him with a touch more 
clarity. He has never counted himself 
as a real scholar, or an original thinker 
- “throwing light" has always given 
him the greatest degree of content- 
ment. .... 

All of which inevitably brings him 
back to education and the state of the 
nation. He clearly feels he did his job 
25 years ago, and did it well , providing 
nn unprecedented opportunity for 
young people to move into unexplored 
avenues of scholarship and know- 
ledge. The vision of Robbins has now 
been trampled on, however, and all 
the figures left to gather dust on the 
shelves. The only solution he can hope 
for is the establishment of a new, 
non-political body which can tnke a 
fresh look at the- problem. 

That, he concedes, might have to 
wait for a change of Government. He 
has himself switched his allegiance 
from the Labour Party to the Alliance 


in recent years. His immediate politic- 
til hopes centre on a mass rebellion by 
parents when they realize the full 
implications of the “obnoxious" stu- 
dent grant proposals. 

Much of nis day at Oxford is spent 
with students - “They work so hard, 
and are serious, compassionate and 
broad-minded” - and wishes there 
were five times as many of them in the 
university. The fellows at Wadham 
hnve also impressed - "as unlike C. P. 
Snow as could be invented” - helping 
to renew his vigour in the fight against 
philistinism. If the banners of culture 
and education for tlieir own sakes ever 
needed a wave on the battlefield, they 
would find one of their most passion- 
ate advocates in this peaceful corner of 
the higher education world, perched 
on a piano stool and thinking more 
about his own vision of the future than 
be would care to admit. 
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He had also already embarked on 
his literary career. Sun nf a Sussex 
Customs officer, he read poetry as 
light relief during his mathematics 
tripos. | he Komantie nocts, particu- 
larly Shelley, appealed to him then, 
“perhaps because of the element of 
protest. Since then I have come to 
appreciate the lute I Kill century more, 
mid regard (lie Roman lies as having 
some less desirable trails: self-advcr- 
liscnieni for example." 

As he read Shelley's poems he made 
notes in order not to forget what he 
thought. Then he began to reud the 
critics, and disagreed with them so 
strongly he turned his notes into a 
hook. The result was Shelley: his 
ihimglu anil work published in’ I960. 

Die critics accused him of writing 
slopjnly “when they were writing even 
n '‘ )r < £ sloppily themselves. I analysed 
the Ode to the West Wind showing the 
cloud forms described by Shellcv were 
perfectly sped fie and accurare, where- 
as other people said they were vague. 

But then a lecturer in English Litera- 
ture wouldn't know' that. 

The Shelley book, now in its third 
edition and a standard work for sixth- 
formers and undergraduates, made 
him better known than his scientific 
career probably ever will. But in space 
research, King-Hele is a substantial 
figure. He was working at Fam- 
borough on high altitude research 
rockets and earth sateUites from 1953- 
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poets (by a 
space sdentist) 


Dr Klng-If ele: uphill task H / Erasmus Darwin: popular poet 

Karen Gold talks to Desmond King-Hele, critic and scientist 
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four years before Sputnik was laun- 
ched in 1957. 

Since then his work has concen- 
trated on calculations about the orbits 
of satellites and the qualities of the 
earth's surface and atmosphere. His 
sdence books, mainly on satellites, 
outnumber the literary ones, but he 
prefers writing the latter. It makes a 
change to do something different from 
his daytime work in the evenings, he 
says. 

During his research on Shelley he 
discovered Erasmus Darwin. Darwin's 
career throughout his long life (1731- 
1S02) was medicine; he was a rich 
man’s doctor who also treated the poor 
for free. But his hobbies were iacas: 
literary, philosophical and technologic- 
al - his inventions included u mecha- 
nical writing machine: his word coin- 
ings include oxygen and hydrogen - 
and poetry. 

Thut too he has in common with 
King-Hele , who has two books of verse 
in print. They are clearly Augustan 
influenced: witty, formal, neat, some- 
times touching, poems and word- 
games, often - like Darwin - on nature- 
seen through the eyes of a scientist: 


Marriage lines 


“They ore the things 1 take most trouble 
over . . . i suppose it’s rather similar to 
writing mathematical formulae. 
Mathematical formulae are satisfying 
because they are expressing in a very 
sharp form a very wide law of nature. 

“One expression encapsulates 
the motion of all the planets and 
satellites around the earth. 1 find that 
very satisfying. I regard poetry as 
being akin to that. That’s at its best - 
I’m not saying mine is." 

Darwin's long poems, ‘‘The Botanic 
Garden" and ‘‘The Loves of the 
Plants" - the latter an ironic treatment 
of plant sex life- were among the most 
popular books of the late T780s and 
1790s. That popularity lies behind Dr 
King-Hele ’s latest book, published 
today: Erasmus Darwin and the 
Romantic poets. 

It traces, sometimes laboriously, the 
thread of Darwinism - new vocabul- 
ary. images, philosophy - through 
Blake, Wordsworth. Coleridge, Shel- 
ly, Keats, and a host of other poets and 
prose writers. Mary Shelley's Franken- 
stein acknowledges in its preface that 
the well-known scientific experiments 


of “Dr Darwin" inspired it. 

At the same time, King- 
Hele argues, Darwin's heroic style 
acted as a spur to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge in developing the simpler 
forms and style revealed and defended 
in their 1798 Lyrical Ballads. 

He took five years on the book, 
following his usual pattern of research 
in the Cambridge University Library 
and writing at evenings and weekends 
- more in winter, less in summer, 
owing to the demands of the garden. It 
is scholarly rather than theoretical: he 
denies with embarrassment the some- 
what grandiose dust jacket claims that 
the book contributes to the debate 
about the nature of poetic originality 
and influence. 

It is the book of a scholar and a 
gentleman. “1 am perhaps more of n 
general reader than a literary critic", 
he says. Behind it, like his previous 
books on Darwin (two lives and an 
annotated letters) and Shelley, was a 
sense of injustice. The scientific estab- 
lishment has ignored Darwin’s 
pioneering ideas on evolution, giving 
all the credit unfairly to grandson 
Charles, he nrgucs. His next book will 
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deal with the relationship bey. 
them. The literary establishing 
failed to recognise Darwin aston 
important single influence ah'. 
Romantic poets. 

But it is an uphill task. “Thei*- 
the Darwin books won’t be airojj' 
they should be, because offtt R 
between the cultures. Beaux S' 
teachers are still split . . . the* 
with literary people is they onW 
the books in the literary part of & : 
library. 

“My biography of Erasmus Dim 
was in the medical part ofthelibm 
therefore I knew if I wanted (omii 
any impact on the literary world I 
would nave to write a book that ri 
classified as literary.” ; 

That leaves Dr King-Hele mo* 
aider. not only in the literary woridte . 
also in the scientific one: 

“Most of my colleague* don't tax ; 
about the books ana the poeiijtfr 
cause they are narrow ana ore co» 
pletcly unaware of it. The niwiifl • 
who are aware vary, between rrarf [ 
ing it ns harmless eccentricity, was 
peculiarity which unfits me fct fa j 
highest posts in sciences." 


Battered defences, 
tattered turf 

The cold blast of change which whipped 
through Britain’s economy from the mid- 
1970s has remoulded the features of many 
long-established communities. In the first of a 
two-part feature, Philip Cooke examines the 
painnil restructuring process in the face of 
recession. 

The winds of economic change hove 
tan hitting the UK with gale force 
during >ht T98°s. Long-present weak- 
S in our defences against world 
economic competition Javc been 
breached and many established fea- 
tures In the landscape have had to 
idiusi to avoid disappearing 
ilioyiher. One of those features, as 
bum social and cultural as economic, 
his been the attachment of communi- 
ties to their historic territories, local or 


Rona Sutherland jokes that she 
needed something to cheer her up 
after a cold, grim winter In the north 
of Scotland, so she decided to get 
married. 

Fortunately, her RAF boyfriend 
had his own compelling reasons for 
matrimony: he was about fo be sent 
to the Falkland* and was anxious to 
qualify for the married man's over- 
seas allowance. But organizing the 
wedding proved more than a little 
complicated. 

Rona, a St* Andrews university 
psychology graduate, had taken up a 
one-year post as an adult education 
worker ta the Highlands, a nve-hour 
drive frirni SI. Andrews. The organi- 
zational burden feU entirely on her, 
as her fiance was In Sardinia, but 
every time she attempted to come 
down to Fife, the roads were blocked 
with snow. 

Eventually, she managed one 
weekend before the wedding, when 
she bought her dress, but all the other 
arrangements had to be mode by 
phone, 

“I thought there must be other 
people in the same predicament, 
especially students who wont to come 
back fo be married In the university 
chapel," says Rona, who as a result 


Olga Wojtas meets 
Rona Sutherland who 
has set up in business 
through the Graduate 
Enterprise schenie 

Href course at Stirling University. 
Last year two pilot schemes were 
launched in England and Wales and 
In the coming session courses will be 
extended throughout the UK for 
around 120 prospective entrep- 
reneurs. 

Applicants submit their business 
ideas to local panels of academics and 
business people, with the final selec- 
Uonnude through a national panel. 

The courses cover such topics as 
market research, book keeping, 
accountancy, tax and personnel 
management. But different types of 
course have now evolved. Professor 
Cannoo explains, partly to cope with 
the numbers attracted by the scheme, 
and partly because of the heter- 
ogeneity of their plans. 

The SUrHng course Is primarily 
residential, and aimed at businesses 
likely to expand quickly and to 
eniploy a number of other people. 
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S ri 58 scheme course, which ran from 
epfembor until Christmas, and, 
aged 24, opened her St. Andrews 
shop, Rumpelsiikskin, In mid- 
January- 

Graduate Enterprise was launched 
In 1983 by the Scottish Enterprise 
Foundation, based at Stirling Uni- 
versity under (he directorship of 
Professor Tom Cannon, head of 
Stirling's department of business 
studies. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion pays the graduates a (raining 
nnd accommodation allowance, 
backed by a market research grant 
where necessary, and the scheme has 
also attracted sponsorship from busi- 
ness and financial interests. 

Twenty graduates attended the 



and cannot attend weekday classes. 

In England, Professor Cannon 
adds, one Initiative, Graduate Exten- 
sion, Is for graduates who do not 
necessarily want to start their own 
business, and plnccs them with small 
ventures already underway. 

Rona attended the graduate re* 
source and Initial I raining at Queen 
Margaret College In Edinburgh, 
geared towards businesses likely to 
be established quickly, which there- 
rare require longer periods of market 
research during the course. 

‘HTierc were IS of us on the course, 
nnd we used to liave violent argu- 
ments about whether entrepreneurs 
arc born or made. I come from a 
fondly of dreadful ditherers, but I 
like to get ahead and do things,’’ she 
admits. 


op her own business while at St. 
Andrews, when she saw students 
queuing up at the one photoemdre 
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Xn abiding tension in the spacc- 
Kouoiny of the UK is that between the 
defensive attachment of, especially, 
woiking-dass communities to their 
“trar and the relative indifference of 
financial and industrial capital to such 
locational constraints. Nowhere was 
this tension more shagily delineated 
than in the recent conflict between the 
Nstioofi! Union of Mineworkcrs, 
arguing fundamentally for the reten- 
tion of communities dependent on 
singe-industry local economies, ;ind 
the National Coal Board, committed 
to pulling out of such communities 
where they could sec no economic 
justification for remaining active 
within them. 

An important part of the broad 
consensus that typified British politics 
from 194S to 1979 incorporated this 
tension and tackled it in two ways. 

0a toe one hand, nationalized in- 
dustries which were spatially specific 
like steel and coal had the profit 
motive putmBjr substituted by a social 
Hflfijrftinc/ion which enabled them 
to employ more workers thnn a strict 
to market principles of 
accounting would have 

hand, regions in which 
^Mustries tended to preduininnt e 
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software research have helped change 
the two-class nature of British social 
space and the two-party nature of its 
politics. 

These are dearly macro-level 
observations about the changed poli- 
tical economy of the UK. They focus 
on shifts which have arisen from the 
changing inter-relationship between 
the national and world economies, one 
effect of which has been to restructure 
the geography of production in new 
ways. People perceive change most 
dearly in their own localities even 
though they may be dimly aware of the 
rise of new economic powers if only 
because of more Japanese cars or 
Hong Kong clothes. 

So what has been happening to 
localities as a result of the economic 
storms of the recent past? A 30-locality 
collection will shortly be published by 
ESRC os part of its Changing Urban 
and Regional System in the UK re- 
search programme. The study Global 
Restructuring, Local Response is the 

K luct of five regional conferences 
in May 1985 at which researchers 
gnve accounts of recent economic and 
social change in localities they had 
been studying for many years. 
Although the reports tend to focus on 
places where dramatic change has 
occurred, often of a negative kind such 
as disinvestment Rnd large-scale job 
loss, they nevertheless provide a uni- 
que, fitie-gmincd portrayal of the 
condition of Britnin in the mid-lWOs. 

The localities in question fall into 
five labour-market types: Spedulizcd, 
where a range of occupations occurs in 
ii single, predominating industry, for 
example oil in Aberdeen or textiles in 
Bradford. Diffuse, with a variety of 
occupations in diverse, small and large- 
scale industry and services as at Swin- 
don or Stevenage. Heayy/branch, 
where there is o predominance of 
less-skilled production work centred 
on coni and steel, and In the operator 
grades prevalent in branch plants, as in 
parts of Glasgow or the north-cast or 
England. Skilled, where craft occupa- 
tions arc pronounced, as in engineer- 
ing labour markets such as Coventry 
and Birmingham. Tertlarized, where 
there is an especially high incidence of 
service-sector employment as at Chel- 



On the defence: miners guarding their communities for their children 
and (inset) the silent steelworks at Corby. 


tenham or Lancaster. 

Specifying "locality" in terms of 
local labour market structure may 
seem unduly reductionist, but it is an 
important conceptual base for two 
reasons. First, local labour markets are 
the principal means for allocating 
income to wage-earners. Second, 
labour markets represent a key nexus 
between the local economy, us >i 
purchaser of labour, and local society 
as its supplier, through its families, 
schools and informal networks. Thus, 
the social structure of localities is 
heavily influenced by the nature of 
their local labour markets but, simul- 
taneously, the nature of local social 
structure affects the kind of labour 
market opportunity available locally. 

Local context, the cultural history 
of a place, its environmental image, 
attractiveness In the housing market 
and so on are also important. 

Take three localities with a compa- 
rable mix of jobs, Southall, East 
Liverpool and Stevenage - all falling in 
the diffuse labour market category. 
Despite their geographic separateness 
Southall, on the edge of the buoyant 
outer London area, and East Liver- 


R ool on the edge of the depressed 
lerseyside conurbation have an 
almost identical local clnss (though not 
ethnic) structure. 

Nearly a third of workers are skilled- 
manual (Registrar General's defini- 
tion), a little higher than nationally, 
while only around a tenth are profes- 
sional and intermediate in status. 
Stevenage has an identical proportion 
nf skilled- manual workers pul a third 
of its workforce are professionals and 
intermediates, making it a much more 
class-divided locality than blue-collar 
proletarian Southall and East Liver- 
pool. 

Stevenage, of course, is In the 
London commuter-belt, has a good 
supply of housing and a history of 
stubborn conservatism by no means 
completely effaced by its designation 
as one of Britain's first New Towns. 

Localities have their uniqueness, 
therefore, deriving from their social, 
cultural, political and economic histor- 
ies. These differences have to be borne 
in mind even though social science 
inevitably Involves making concep- 
tual ly-informed generalizations, And 
such generalizations can have great 


Scenes from a restructured drama 
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In diverse ways. Even apparently remote places are 
drawn Into this web and transformed by events over 
which they have next to no control. Two areas caught up 
In foe rertructurlng drama are profiled below. 
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for Enterprise helps small firms, there are two local 
employment schemes and recently moves to set up a local 
enterprise board with local Income maintenance and 
credit facilities, hoping to prevent the residuallzatlon of 
those left behind in the modernization process. 

Portsmouth _ , . _ . 

Despite recent government defence cuts which reduced 
employment in Its naval dockyard from 8,000 to 2,000 
immediately following the Falklands war, this traditional 
defence garrison has restructured successfully during the 
1980s. It has a large presence of high-technology 
electronics firms such as Plessey, Ferranti and GEC- 
Marconl, themselves beneficiaries of Ministry of Defence 
procurement contracts, and It is also the UK headquar- 
ters for IBM who now employ 3,600. Growth has also 
occurred in cross-channel ferry activities and producer 
services, notably Insurance, a recent arrival being the 
Zurich Insurance Company. Portsmouth still has more 
than 40 per cent of its workforce in public administration 
and defence but its military dependence is less pro- 
nounced and more diverse thnn hitherto. 

The success or Portsmouth is due to a complex of 
politico-cultural as much as economic factors despite Its 
location In the “Sunbelt” growth pole of South Hamp- 
shire. It Is a highly Conservative locality with a patriotic, 
not to say jingoistic, local culture deriving from Its 
military history. The dockyard workers were traditional- 
ly suspicious of Labour governments and thdr defence 
rundowns. In 1984 they showed their disgust at Con- 
servative defence cuts by returning the SDP candidate In 
a by-election. Local policy making has been directed at 
creating conditions to attract large-scale private Invest- 
ment. The North Harbour was reclaimed to create the 
site for IBM headquarters and the commercial ferry port 
was developed very profitably. Portsmouth’s main 
problem is finding land to house its burgeoning middle 
class. 
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ik'scriplivc ;uiri an;i|ylk;i] value. For 
example, tliu I.'ihuur market csiicgorics 
employed here reveal interesting 
variations in the rale uf change in 
unemployment levels over the 1972- 
1982 period. 

The diffusely industrialized localit- 
ies such as Ashford. Swindon, Steven- 
age and Warrington, often thought of 
hs relatively buoyant, display a mean 
increase in unemployment of 430 per 
cent; the skilled engineering category 
has a 35H per cent rise, just ahead of 
the specialized lahour markets at 342 
per cent although if buoyant Aberdeen 
is removed from the latter calculation 
the remainder, three of which arc 
southern naval ihtfkyard towns- Port- 
smouth, Plymouth and the Medway 
towns - show a mean increase of 390 
per cent. It is in the serviccs-depcndent 
localities such as Cheltenham, Lancas- 
ter and East Devon that the lowest rate 
of increase of 210 per cent is recorded 
while the northern heavy- industry 
localities register a comparatively low 
2&S per cent increase. 

The restructuring strategy of 
rational! ration of employment is re- 
sponsible. whether as "slimdnwns" in 
tnc mid Innds car and metropolitan 
electrical industries, or closures as with 
metals, peripheral car plants and the 
food-processing industry around 
Liverpool nnd central Scotland. The 
role of government has been contribu- 
tory too, with nationalized industry 
suen ns British Rail closing workshops 
in Ashford and Swindon, the Ministry 
of Defence closing naval dockyards 
(although expanding GCHO in 
prosperous Cheltenham) not to men- 
tion more widespread job-loss in local 
and national government. Only in 
private consumer and some producer 
services has employment growth been 
the norm, and even here there are 
signs of rationalization. 

For those companies that have sur- 
vived the storms of recession there are 
significant changes taking place in both 
organizational and location al strategy. 
Most obviously in the steel industry, 
but dearly visible in the car industry 
too a process of spatial reconr euf radon 
has been underway. Managements 
have been moving towards achieving 
greater /le.v/bifity from workforces, 
production systems and suppliers. 

Local social structure has been pola- 
rized by labour market changes and 
real reductions in welfare benefits 
which affect the poor most. This 
polarization is a complex process In 
which, on the one hand, blue-collar 
grades have been disappearing rapidly 
due to rationalization and automation, 
while demand for professionals, in- 
termediates and some categories of 
skilled or qualified worker has been 
rising. In branch plant, skillbd and 
some specialized local labour markets 
this gives rise tp the problem of the 
“missing middle" as the underclass of 
unemployed and the service class of 
professionals both grow at the expense 
of blue-collar manual strata. In tertla- 
rized and diffuse labour market set- 
tings both higher and lower order 
services employment may .grow, 
though an increasing proportion of 
lower order employment is part-time, 
feminized nnd poorly-paid. 

In the face of economic restructur- 
ing and social recomposition there has 
been a re-omergence of political local- 
ism. In those constituencies with a 
strong presence of professionals and 
intermediates there is little sign of an 
erosion of Conservative support: 
equally Labour support is reasonably 
stable in constituencies with a pre- 
ponderance of manual and unem- 
ployed workers. 

Political volatility is more pro- 
nounced in those constituencies where 
class structure approaches the Brjtish 
mean, especially where there is a 
perception that the present Govern- 
ment bears direct responsibility far 
local ills. 

Localism extends too into policy 
responses to rationalization, de-indus- 
trializntion and the consequent prob- 
lem of unemployment. Local enter- 
prise boards and initiatives have 
nourished in Birmingham. Coventry, 
London and Sheffield, and many other 
localities such as Warrington, Bath- 
gate, Dundee and Nottingham have 
developed imaginative strategies and 
agencies dealing with youth training, 
community action and job-creation. 

Not all localities have done this, and 
all recognize the flimsiness of such 
survival strategies in a context of 
global recession and reduced public 
expenditure. Some have been able, 
through luck or judgement, to ride out 
the storm reasonably safely - others 
me still struggling to fill their remain- 
ing sandbags. 

77ie author is reader in planning at 
UWIST, Cardiff. 
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Christopher Price, ex-Labour 
MP and former chairman of the 
Commons select committee on 
education 


I Lord Crolmm should cftikvrK rule on 
three issues - a CL'i>un lability, re- 
search, Tim dine mechimisiu.s to 
promote policy. Tie should also lieiir 
in ininiT thin liis reaimmeinl.iiHiiis 
will lead to UCiC/NAU comparisons. 
His terms of reference include a 
irimsliinary overluy. He should pay 
I attention to it. in all he docs, he 
I should try to make the UGC appear 
Miore NAUlifce - or nt any rate 
I reflecting the “open” features of 
MAH. 

AccfiunluhfNly. Ihe UGC was in 
origin and remains a cosy, establish- 
ment deal, it needs to be more 
transparent - more accustomed to 



Shirley Williams, Secretary of 
State for Education 1976-79 


The University Grants Committee 
combine b two functions which are 
becoming impossible to reconcile. 
The first. Is to manage the system of 
grant allocation to the universities, 
standing between the Government 
which decides what financial re- 
sources can be made available, and 

I the universities whose autonomy and 
academic independence the UGC 
projects. The second is to argue the 
case far higher education among all 
the other claims on public expendi- 
lbc f acc of n conviction 
held by the Prime Minister and her 
secretary of Stale far Education and 
Science alike, that the share of public 
expenditure In the GNP must he 
radically reduced and thm higher 
education should be funded to n much 

gT ^ Cr .?o£ tU . by tbc P»vnte sector. 
The UGC, since the disastrous cuts 


of 1981. hns lucidly argued the case for 
expanding student mini hers, for n 
higher proportion of the nge-group 
going on to higher education, mid for 
a m n jo r effort in continuing educa- 
tion, including the upgrading of pro- 
fessional and technological skills. But 
the UGC cannot take its argument 
much further. It is not , and should not 
be, a campaigning pressure group, for 
such a role woula destroy the neces- 
sary trust it and the Government of 
the day. 

Yet the times cry out for a cam- 
paigning pressure group. Higher 
education m Britain is of high quality, 
has the lowest wastage rate of any 
major country, and produces gradu- 
ates efficiently and econominally. In 
presenting its case, however, higher 
education is all too easily divided 
against itself, the universities against 
the polytechnics, each institution 
against the other. 

The vice chancellors already do of 
course consult with the committee of 
’ directors of polytechnics, as the UGC 
consults with the N AB. But that is not 
enough. There should indeed by an 
"over- arching body" though I dislike 
the implication of duplication in that 
phase. The new body should be small, 
and should not attempt to represent 
all the different interests, for that 
would neutralize its impact. 

. One other organization innovation 
is required, in the vital and neglected 
area of continuing education. The 
new scheme proposed by the CNAA 
for a credit ion of non-degree courses 
and of experiential learning, com- 
bined with mutual recognition of 
credits between a range of higher 
education institutions, oners an excit- 
ing way forward. 


■uliiiit tin* ifiiMin. lor its deuMiws. In 
p.iriic-iij.ir. (lie I If i( S iid ^ iii 1 in l'i'v- 
L-rruih.it i nlhitil the mum uni ulrnmiev 
tile universities need should he n/nrr, 
ninj ilieir reasons for differential cuts 
on p.irlicuiiir institutions should he 
defended on .1 r;iiit>i];il basis. 

{{(.'.search. Cruliam should limit auto- 
111:1 tie funding to what I lie universities 
need fur h-oching. VVluir they need 
for research should he hid for - from 
a pool (11 which (lie pi ify technics also 
have access. All the strong universi- 
ties would do well out of (his sy>icm. 
lint it would make research funding 
explicit; and pul that sort of rigour 
inlo university funding which has 
been in polytechnic funding for some 
years now. The Government could 
then move quickly to equalize fund- 
ing for reaching across the binary 
line. 

Funding to underpin policy. Crnhum 
should investigate ways of paying 
universities to do those jobs which 
the country needs doing, if the 
Government wants greater emphasis 
on continuing education, or transbin- 
ary initiatives, it should have 
mechanisms to achieve these objec- 
tives, by paying differential amounts 
to those universities wilting to deliver 
the goods. Some of these mechan- 
isms are being developed already, 
hut they arc not used rigorously. On 
(lie "switch to engineering” the UGC 
whs very much less strict than NAB 
about the raising of "matching" in- 
dust r ini money. 


Sir Edward Parkcs, vice 
chancellor Leeds University and 
UGC chairman 1978-433 



hot equipped with the necessary 
expertise to get Involved In the task 
or dividing up the money between 
the different uulvcrsilles. That 
must be a decision based on the 
assessment or the relative value of 
the different courses and depart- 
ments of the different universities, 
and of the value and importance of 
their research, nnd la better done 
by a group consisting predominant- 
ly of experienced academics. 

Further, It would not bo deslr- 
ablo Tor the Government to get 
involved In such an exercise. 1 have 
no doubt that the universities would 
themselves consider that It was 
undue interference by Government 
with their own Independence and 
autonomy. 

Of course the seml-lndcpcndent, 
semi-departmental relationship of 
the UGC with the government, 
whereby Its chairman ranks as the 
second permanent secretary of the 
Department or Education, where 
the staff is on secondment from the 
Department, and yet the committee 
Itself, although nppqlpletj by the. 


Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State for Education 1979-81 

So long os universities continue to 
lie funded ns to more than 60 per 
cent of their current Income by the 
Department of Education through 
the recurrent grant I see no alterna- 
tive to a University Grants Commit- 
tee in basically Its present form. 
To my mind the department t Is 


Jsrratt, reported. Among its recom- 
mendations were six addressed to 
Government. Five of them were con- 
cerned with actions by Government 
which would lead to the more effective 
use of public funds. To no one's 
surprise, these the Government entire- 
ly ignored. The present administration 
hns demonstrated no practical (as 
opposed to rhetorical) interest in this 
matter: its nrbitrnrv cuts in public 
spending commonly lend to n worsen- 
ing return to the taxpayer on his 
investment. The sixth of Jurratt's re- 
commendations, however, involved 
no reconsideration by Government of 
its own policies and actions, and could 
be accepted and indeed welcome as 
distracting attention from the more 
serious questions as to the role of the 
Government which the steering com- 
mittee had raised. 

There was tbps bom the committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Cro- 
ham “to review, within the context of 
expected developments in higher 
education, the University Grants 
Committee’s constitutional position 
and role iu relation to the Government 
and to the universities, its mem- 
bership, its internal structure and 
working methods, and its secretariat." 
The arrangements for the committee’s 
working are constant with the rest of 
the present Government's actions in 
the field of education: the scale of the 
secretariat is inadequate to the task 
and the members (most of whom start 
with very little prior knowledge) are to 
report within a time limit which gives 
them scant opportunity to master their 
extensive brief, which includes the 
complex medical school/NHS inter- 
lace. Lord Croham's committee de- 

SSfy hefa CVCry Sympathy and our 

"Jifhh! r° ham is “ked to report 
of expected de- 
velopments In higher education", but 
« given no more guidance as to what 
Hjj* ^ lhan * s available in the 
lamentable Green Paper. The fate of 

lift W J 1 in Pf acri « prob- 
amy be largely determined by the 

Secretary or Stale, is totally bide, 
pendent, li anomalous. 

JS**"-* such British In- 
stltutions, k works. In giving advice 
to Government as to the overall 
needs of universities, which the 
Government Is not bound to follow 
Ji nd ye i , i 5 c, 1P boun <* by the deci- 
jjjjj ° f the ® over,l| nenl as to the 
amount of money available 
SSPj* Us final advice Mto ib 
UGC can easily £ 
blamed Tor that which Is noHfe 

ajsriS =s 

IHwrer whkh was n “, s “E; 
nwndatlonsare In reality final if n 
_ interfering wUha house hi.fit 
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a racket for’ 


The administrators 



In March 1985 the Steering Committee 
for Efficiency Studies in Universities, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alex 


scrutiny 

For or against 
restructuring: the people 
most closely concerned 
present both sides 


complexion of future governments. 
Universities tend to flourish with gov- 
ernments of a centrist persuasion and 
to decline as they become more ex- 
treme. 

The ostensible reasons for anti- 
university attitudes among riglitwing 
Tories and leftwing Labourites may 
differ (congeries of non-productive 
layabouts, or bastions of the 
bourgeoisie) but the underlying dislike 
is probably the same: universities have 
a stubborn concern for the responsibi- 
lities (not rights) of the individual 
which accords ill with totnlitnrian pol- 
ity. With the present Tory administra- 
tion influenced (nt least in cducationni 
matters} by its right wing, or with a 
possible succeeding Labour adminis- 
tration Influenced by its left wing, 
substantial Government support for 
the universities is unlikely. So where 
does this leave Croham ami the UGC? 

It seems improbable that we shall 
sec h future UGC exorcising the over- 
all long-term planning role, with sub- 
stantial state funds nt its disposal, 
which it did in the third quarter of this 
century. Whether the UGC will have a 
part to play at all, must, of course, 
depend upon the nature of our society 
and our economy. If, as Prince Charles 
has suggested, we end up ns a fourth- 
rate nation, we shall not he able to 
sustain universities in their present 
form nnd the UGC will he irrelevant. 
“> however, we have aspirations to he 
a third-rate or even u second-rate 
nation, same parts of our society will 
have a need for the products of 
universities, and means will have to be 
found for funding them. 

The most probable scenario would 
seem to be a multiplicity of .sources. 



Edward Parkcs: “Aspirations to 
be a second-class nation” 

fiL* The whole edifice 
would coHapse. The decision to give 

USfZJTP 1° 0ne un, verstty 

Srinn h ?n . ? be matched by a 

to take money away from 

.. J bal b why. as I realized in 1981, 
P° u * ,c al pressure that 
JJ2, ** moun , ted ,n favour of any 
gj^cular university (In that case 

E KswcT mi l,r,id,ord > 

structure of shaping the overall 

StSpa&s: 

sHSarafa 

of unS^Srf?,?l d,cate Renumber 
Waul is TwSHi. wb *ch tbe 


grant fe WssT ™ wn “b the 
uul verfil 1 1 H " d Ion B as 

«HT 5 XSHJ maintain their 

only wav E?! peudenc f * the 

IhSt Sew k ^ t0 lm P 0 « 


View from 
behind the 

their money is spent! gIJLV; nflfflOCt 
itself is unlikely to fo]&?; U Cl 
interventionist policy, and th^S * 

FpSSSti ^ifisar”' 

Crominfs committee to try ton!. mmBHI 

this happening. ’ . . 

The UGC needs protect^ 1 As a onlrersUy administrator who 
Government and protection^' his been around longer than most 
self. The recent theft by Govn? uri In » number of guises, I have long 
of university funds for redu£ supported the purpose of the UGC 
by an interdepartmental com? , Sdtope Ihat the Croham review 
unlikely to be the last folly of hi f sees lit io rapport (hat essential 

but it is important that these dc-1 ourp ose aad to strengthen the role of 
tions take place before the bkrirj ih C UGC and Its future Importance, 
gets into the UGC's hands isfni llowerar, I have been saddened, like 
afterwards. That the UGC shaft! am m, with the apparent demise of 
the sole arbiter of the distributim ,k, rKoealtion, authority and man- 


recurrent grant may need the m „ 

lion or statute and not mere^cwm. a 

tion. Given such protection, k : « 
though the magnitude of fulurerc- 
may be unknown, the UGC ante " 
form its most important task- to j 1 
term planning. That plum, 
however, is more likely to btm ' 
cerncd with the establishmnl i 
priorities than with the deterniinaw! 
of overall patterns which was postfi 
25 years ago. 

If the UGC is to devote more ofii 
energies to long-term shapiiigrsik 
thiin short-term intervention, it ah ■ 
needs some protection from itself, ft 
ability of the UGC to read lo ft 
immediate crisis, and for that rcsflra ! 
to be influenced by needs of oftr ; 
ugeudes, is very much bound upiilt 
the existence of subject subccumiii- , 
tecs, it may be that (hey would k 
better replaced with working rafotf 
limited fife to study parlicuW teg- 
term problems (Atkinson on Brow 
is un example), and by subcomn«i« 
which were inhorenfiy concerned 
planning issues wch as studttik 
nmtul or the needs of employen. ! 

Whtuever (urn iheMGCy*** 1 1 
its effectiveness mustftpwf^'-V. f" 
ly on Hie quality uni « ' [ 
memhership anti the | 

present secretariat is too small , 
job of crisis ruiinagemenl.but^M) 

larger than is needed for IgJ™ 
planning. It docs rctjuite, h°«w 
talents uml experience j 
available within the andre®* i 
mem and secondment fowjT l 


theUGC and Its future Importance. 
Ilowenr, I have been saddened, like 
sonumy, with the apparent demise of 
ibe rtcognltion, authority and man- 
power of the UGC over the last two 
decades and the opportunities lost in 
ftepost-Robblns era to create plan- 
ning Initiatives and systems to cope 
with My eventuality. 

It k loo easy to look back and 
utiect upon the Ineffectiveness of 
historical cost methods and the fai- 
lure to adapt techniques to cope with 
nnnput and rapid Inflation, but it 
noil be Inexcusable if In the after- 


math of restructuring in the early 
L98ta and Intentions for (he late 
1980s If the UGC does not get Its act 
to$ihtf to establish a sophisticated 
data base and to strengthen Its 
staffing structure to cope with the 
needs of today’s universities and to 
bailie with external Influence nnd 
Interference, 

What Is perhaps needed Is not a 
University Grants Committee but a 
University Grants Commission with 
teeth and an executive role to counter 
the Government proposals with 


£ S In S tt,, recenI excellent response 
mJfi mDnent Green Paper will 
necessary reductions (his 

Midiacl Shattock, registrar of 
Warwick University 

5* ta navitiH She npnnltv of 


K.StaSShrt 


and non-university mempenu — firie.and If ik- co , mmunll y « 
change, but the conventioMog ; the university system Is 

ment might be abandoned cd flBass^ d . effec !! vel y ,n a Period 
tage. It is not essential k M gJ ^Jf^renchment the UGC 
scnoolleacher and a £ h,ef ^i«i i siajaw L a . ® ore positive role In 
officer and someone from y" ^ 5* ' Jdure of the Bystem and 

someone from SeotoMJ universities make a 

Yorkshire?). If 1 : ST lo the nation’s 

rescue the UGC from exp™"" 'rf f ■»* 

set iiiompreiastingwsh. J" 1 * ; machinery Is 

well be t Jf n,e ^ n ° n p, t e he « 1 ffli#' 0“ ®^ this task. In spite of 
more readily serve on tne ^ , wtive leadership of the nrevlous 

For all our sakes, ^ , ‘^current chairman the UGC 

ssssa=Btf» ; 

kSffl^h'MthatlthaJbeen 

Where I think the UGCjjJ I . ^^^^Uves that are 
reform is in Its niembersh^ ^ ‘qjf^micrUiid by Its exclusive 

tS&s '-SSMiftrs 
-SgptfESSS 

dustry and of the rtjp ; ihfi^PH^tatlon and by “he 

assessment, wWch means ^ J 3 * bWlon Industry could be 

members must be able to ^ ^ ^ a «idg| e TuU-tlmc chairman 

sufflelent time to JW ' dCSt3 

visits to other universities . ^^nody of that size can hone tn 

must be adequately to^Than 

However, an issarhr^ ; S^ne. . 

thaw arlannalalv do their I . j. ifl E j ku,, auHrtiv — . . *1 mem- 


rescuc the UGC from ex P e ‘H er ; > jr 
set it lo more lasting tasb. % j 
well be talented peppte fl Dri' 


assessment, which means 
members must be able W P ^ 
sufficient time to mj* e %ij 
visits to other universities 
must be adequately stafW 1, 

However, an Issue ftt . 
the structure and w ® r *jr,Lt ,C** 
UGC remains to be tacKij* - 
they adequately do their f 
can the right decisions b 
universities continue h> ^ 
upon In isolation? ^ 

being conducted 

SSSSSSK&Sfg: 

can. The whole 
education neejdjr.lo 


To enable the UGC to react rapidly 
and positively, the universities have 
to provide a more comprehensive 
data base of both costs and informa- 
tion which Is constantly maintained 
with current levels of spending and 
activity rather than relying on dated 
and retrospective Information. There 
needs to be “real time collaboration’' 
with a much closer link between the 
CVCP and the executive officers of 
the universities, DES and the UGC. 

Indeed it should not only be the 
DES which services the UGC, but the 
Dol and dare I say the Treasury 
which would of course bring us frill 
circle. The UGC officials could In- 
deed have a number of non-clvll 
servant permanent fixed term 
appointments and they could consid- 
er senior university staff taking early 
retirement from their university 
posts for a period in UGC of say three 
or five years. The officers of the UGC 
need to have greater involvement at 
the grass roots and come out and 
spend more time in the universities 
and at conferences and regular meet- 
ings of university administrators. 

It Is not beyond the wit of a few 
university administrators and a 
group of UGC officers to bring about 
a computer network and advise the 
appropriate system data base In the 
UGC. However, even armed with the 
right systems and data an Increase In 
the executive manpower in UGC 
offices Is vital to support the main 
committee and the subcommittees In 
their work. 

Given the refreshment and revival 
I hope Croham will bring about, the 
universities must look at the UGC to 
take the initiative and promote Issues 
of both academic and resource Im- 
portance rather than be constantly 
reacting to government demands and 
interference. I see no viable alterna- 
tive to a strong UGC In a period of 
crisis and restoration but It will need 
all the honest endeavour and support 
from the universities on the one hand 
and the partnership with government 
on the other to bring the present 
structure out of the wilderness and 
Into the demands of tomorrow’s 
world. 

I believe that the following changes 
are necessary! 

• The membership needs lo be re- 
duced to somewhere between 12 
and 15, half of the members being 
frill-time each with specific re- 
sponsibilities and one being for- 
mally appointed deputy 
chairman. 

• The membership should be entire- 
ly divorced from the subject com- 
mittees. The chairman and most of 
the frill-time members should con- 
tinue to be drawn from the uni- 
versity world, the part-time mem- 
bers from Industry, the profes- 
sions and education. 

• The subject committees should be 
continued and should have access 
to the main committee through 
their chairman. Their mem- 
bership should Include repre- 
sentatives nominated by the re- 
levant Government departments 
eg DHSS, trade and tadustiy, 
agriculture, defence etc and by the 
research councils. These members 
should have frill voting powers 
rather than be observers provid- 
ing they have professional exper- 
tise in the field and are not simply 
generalist civil servants. 

• flie secretariat should be drawn 
not just from the DES but from the 
civil service as a whole and parti- 
cularly from Government depart 
meats which have relationships 
with the work of the “ramlttee. 
The university secondment 

scheme needs to be 

• The UGC should receive iteoper- 
atlnc costs as a block grant wwch 
KSge^lf, so that staff- 
ing and spradlng matters are no 


ar® mfMrfiZ — 3 wuen ns mem- des esiaDusiu“««'— 1 — . 

ParthJm!!? “PPolnted to renre- The UGC needs to 'develop a much 







John Harvey- Jones, chairman 
ICI 


To an industrialist like myscit who 
has not had the privilcec'cf a uni- 
versity education, ihc British 
approach to universities seems 
almost incomprehensible. As the 
leader of a science-based industry, I 
look to the universities for the supply 
of the men and women who will (orm 
the principal motivating power of the 
company for the future, as well as 
looking lo universities not only in 
Britain but all over the world to 
provide specific areas of research 
where they themselves have estab- 
lished an international degree of 
excellence. 

The present situation in British 
universities is one that must cause 
some concern. Until the last few 
years I have never had the slightest 
doubt that the technical skills repre- 
sented in British universities were as 
high as anywhere in the world. But 
both the proliferation of universities 
in this country, and the growing 
financial pressures under which they 
have been and arc being placed; 
combined with a lack of ability to 
adapt quickly to the changing world 
outside and the changing demands of 
that world make me increasingly 
concerned. 

Because of the way in which 
education is treated in this country, it 
seems extremely difficult to create 
the veiy small number of world- 
acknowledaed centres of excellence 
in each field which is probably all that 
the country can sustain. 

There arc plainly too many univer- 
sities, and there are too many facul- 
ties. Just as rationalization has to 
occur in industrial structures, and in 

Sir Adrian Cadbury, chairman 
Cadbury Schweppes 

The green paper, disingenuously en- 
titled The Development of Higher 
Education into the IWOx, makes it 
dear that the Government's invest- 
ment in higher education is going to 
be reduced progressively. Asa result 
we seem set to lose an admirable 
opportunity to broaden the entiy into 
higher education, to shrink the edu- 
cational system in a demoralizing and 
Inefficient way and to fail to give the 
backing we should to continuing 
education. 

The Jarrell committee, of which I 
was a member, studied the efficiency 
with which resources were used by 
individual university institutions. 
The committee did not suggest that 
universities should be run like 
businesses but that they should pur- 
sue their aims, which they are re- 
sponsible for determining, as effi- 
ciently as possible. Faced with in- 
creasingly tight cash constraints and 
changing patterns of demand for 
courses, universities have to make 
choices. 

The choices are up to the universi- 
ties, bur for them to be made 
rationally there must be a means of 
surfacing the options and of weighing 
them against each other. 

Educational bodies need a vision 

Rodney Bickerstaffe, general 
secretary National Union of 
Public Employees 

The University Grants Committee 
has more than its fair share of the 
classic virtues and faults of an entire- 
ly aovemment-funded and appointed 
bmjy. The UGC’s conscientious 
efforts to collect information from 
universities for central government 
input are beyond challenge, but by its 
very nature it has proved jo be 
culpably incapable of campaigning 
for, arguing for and fighting for the 
interests of universities in general, 
their employees - both teaching and 
non-teaching staffs - and of students 
present and potential. 

The UGC has presided over a 
catastrophic decline in university 
provision with some 10 per cent of 
total income snatched from Its 
stewardship over the last four years 
alone. While the anti-university 
forces have waged war with such a 
scale and intensity of attack on the 
central concept of higher education 



all other national institutions, so the 
process is inevitable and must be 
facilitated within universities. It is far 
more important to concentrate our 
efforts in narrower segments in speci- 
fic universities than to spread them as 
at present. 

Ibis is becoming even more urgent 
since one of the many changes that 
lias occurcd over the past few years is 
in the need for greater and greater 
capital hacking behind each resear- 
cher. The days appear n very Iona 
time ago when a laboratory bench 
with some laboratory glassware were 
enough to carry out research and the 
explosive growth of technology made 
possible by modern science demands 
a capital backing foT each researcher 
of a very high order. Again, this must 
lead to concentration and the sharing 
of the capital base rather than prolif- 
eration. 

Academic freedom is an essential, 
but in this day and age the university 
structure and such concepts as tenure 
are totally out of keeping both for the 
social times in which we move, and 
with the very fast changing develop- 
ment of technical and other skills. 



of what their particular contribution 
to the educational cause is to be a nd a 
plan for turning that vision into 
reality. Such a plan has to combine 
two approaches. One is from the 
bottom up reflecting the goals of the 
units within the organization and the 
other is from the top down reconcil- 
ing the goals of the units with those of 
the total organization. 


There is considerable scope for indi- 
vidual institutions to make better use 
of their limited resources, but that 
cannot of itself bring about the best 
use of resources within higher educa- 
tion. 

The aims of each institution must 
be reconciled with the national aims 


In succumbing softly and often 
silently to government pressure, it 
has all but surrendered its represen- 
tational duty. Its recent outburst 
belatedly criticizing government 
policy cannot compensate for years 
of "yes, minister". 

Against a background of failure, it 
is not a sufficient solution to linker 
around the edges of reform. We must 
find ways to enect radical change in 
the whole basic upon which the UGC 
discharges Us responsibilities. 

NUPE believes that a priority for 
reversing the discredited role ot the 


ihc free ni;irkci system is still the 
Ik'si siilncuti-r of resource, and the 
free market system requires as well 
as u very clear link between demand 
and supply, management and other 
systems. 

The present system of university 
organization and management seem 
ill adjusted lo meet these demands 
and, indeed, hnvc been pm heavily 
under pressure in recent years by the 
apparent need to make the Govern- 
ment's funding system into a man- 
agement tool. The concept and rule 
o? the job of vice chancellor of the 
university seems lo require under 
today's circumstances nearly super- 
human powers of persuasion, man- 
agement, and leadership, which must 
make the job a daunting one. 

The argument is often advanced 
that the end product of the university 
is difficult to measure, and it is. 
therforc, particularly difficult to me- 
asure cost-effcctivcness except over 
very long periods. While there may 
be some (ruth in (his, it is hare, 
however, to believe that such impor- 
tant parts of the structure of our 
society and, indeed, the single most 
important area far the preparation uf 
the future generations who will lead 
our country can totally escape some 
attempt at critical survey. 

This must apply both to their 
ability (o meet tnc future need s of the 
country in terms of their output of 
students, and tn their contribution to 
the future needs of the country in 
terms of the relevance, world com- 
petitiveness, nnd effectiveness of 
their research programmes. 

Notwithstanding all the foregoing 
comments, I should reiterate my 
basic belief that the university system 
has served us well in the past and is 
crucial to our debate. My concerns 
are about its ability to adapt fast 
enough and fundamentally enough to 
the major changes occurring around 


of higher education, an issue on l 
which the Green Paper says little. 1 
Given the binary divide and the wide l 
range of institutions on cither side of l 
it, there is no likelihood of the l 
resources in higher education being | 
deployed as effectively as they could 
be undcT the present system. 

Increased powers to allocate re- 
sources centrally would mark a fun- 
damental change in our structure of 
higher education. It is a question of 
striking the right balance between | 
the autonomy of the Individual in- 
stitution and that of the system of 
which it Is a part. 

But there are convincing argu- 
ments for being prepared to consider 
giving more central control over the 
allocation of funds to a new body, 
standing between the Government 
and the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. One is that it lessens the 
chances of the Govern men I Interven- 
ing more directly, for example, to 
close institutions as foreshadowed in 
the green paper. Another is that 
those entrusted with public funds, 
have the duty of trustees to ensure 
that those funds are used to the best 
advantage. 

The last and most compelling argu- 
ment Is .that the more efficiently the 
total grant can be put to work, the 
more people will be able to take 
advantage of the opportunities which 
higher education presents. 

UGC is to make it accountable lo the 
institutions it finances and to allow 
fora much wider representation on it 
from trade uninns and community 

S oups. Under (he present structure, 
e UGC is answerable only to the 
whims and fancies of Government 
ministers. 

To remedy this travesty of demo- 
cracy, there is an urgent need to 
establish a national council for higher 
education which would be responsi- 
ble for edvising the Government on 
the national financing requirements 
for post-school education. 

Underlying our call for a restart 
rather than revision is the conviction 
that, if Britain is to have any future as 
a civilized and developed, country, 
there must be free access to higher 
education to all. 

The present system as adminis- 
tered by the UGC has lamentably 
Failed to cater for the needs of 
"non-traditionai" groups. Overall fi- 
gures show that the trend is actually | 
going backwards not forwards. 

As a country we have the smallest 
percentage of young people in higher 
education of all our major industrial 
competitors. The UGC’s dismal re- 
cord defies defence. Our best chance 
is a fresh start. 
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a^hc uii campus: students st 
prefer drinking to thinking 

Hurinii rlii> nnliiMiu-.lL ,.t m.-.n. . . . ... 


During flic upheavals of the JWifJs, 
nit’St college?. amJ universities, in the 
} ^'-ited Stales were pressured to aliol- 
ish restrictive campus reigiilmjons. 
.Students, it was argued, should lv 
treated as adults ami colleges should 
not control their lives outside the 
classroom. 

In response, most campuses relaxed 
ruk's and even those who lived in 
university housing were considered 
only "tenants" whose activities were 
not to he supervised hy the institution. 

roday. no one expects colleges to 
treat I her students ns unruly children. 
However . there is a growing concern in 
American higher education nhoui slu- 
netn conduct timl the tptaJiiy of campus 
tile, file issue is l»eing sparked, in part, 
oy alcohol abuse and by the national 
move tn raise the drinking age to 2f. 
College administrators worry that the 
institution will he legally liable if a 
s udem who is under the influence of 
alcohol consumed on campus commits 
a crime. 

The larger concern, however, is 
more educational than legal. Students 
are in class only 12 to 15 m hours every 
week and the point is being made that 
what happens the rest of the time also 
is important. 

* st , udcnts *F nd ,h eir lime 
outside the classroom? Recently, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
Teaching, after conducting a 
national student survey and .complet- 
ing many campus visits, found fascinat- 
ing patterns. 


s (Juris, most arc enthusiastic specta- 
tors. Perhaps mure than any other 
activity, spurts events oil campus build 
a sense of community, Pont bull and 
basketball gumes often sell out well in 
advance. .Students don't just get ex- 
cited about the games, une observer 
told us. they “go crazy." 

There is a dark side to this hopla 
over sports. College athletics arc nig 
business and intercollegiate athletics 
have been called a “deified monster”. 
“It takes athletics to sell a university,” 
is how one president describes nis 
sc mol s approach to sports. Often a 
school s sports are the means hy which 
it acquires a reputation and even 
endowment. 


In the uneniiig paragraph of his pre- 
face lit An nf the Nineteenth Century, 
Ruben KoscnMum describes his task 
•is a daunting one “because in the last 
decades tin period in Western art has 
been subjected to Mich an overwhelm- 
ing abundance of new data and new 
interpretations ..." ( liven this stale 
of affairs it might reasonably be ex- 
pected that those of us who teach in 
this area would have found the process 
uf revising our courses much simpler. 

Wit him i in any way wishing in 
denigrate the significance of recent 
published work in 19th-century an 
historical studies, a cursory compari- 
son between the reading lists and 
syllabuses for courses on I9th-centurv 
arf history and die entries in the British 
National Bibliography suggests llmt 
while many teachers have moved away 
from courses structured around a sequ- 
ence of named individual artists, pub- 
lishers continue to produce almost 
exclusively uinnogrnph type texts in 
the field. 

There is u noticeable gap between 
the theoretical mid conceptual 
approach to the visual arts in a whole 
range of journals such as Block. Ideas 
and Production, October, Representa- 
tions, Word and Image and Oxford A rt 
Journal and what is to be found in 
readily accessible hook form. Authors 
of works which arc now universally 
acknowleged standard texts for under 
•graduate teachin" ,JI "* , ~ l — ««-**-• 
Birth and Robin 
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paying a price 
for entrants 

Government emphasis on the switch 
to engineering could result in a rapid 
shortfall of suitably qualified students. 
Stuart Wabe indicates a way out of the 
admission tutors’ dilemma 

Paner on The Develop- gaining admissit 


Against this backdrop, more infor- 
mal recreation is emerging as an 
encouraging option. Even though only 
about r P per cent of students partici- 
pate rn intramural sports, their number 
appears to be spreading. And many 
more students are keeping fit through 
active recreation — from togging and 
Heroines to lap swimming and weight 
training, 5 

. Wellness," too, has become a new 
tne me. At one university we visited 
more than two-thirds of the student 
body use the health service each year 
and a university-sponsored “Wellness 
Program, - including health educa- 
tion and fitness training - is available 
to all. 

Health concerns have moved into 
the cafeteria. Menus are now being 
more closely supervised by deans and 
scrutinized by the students. Health 


The typical American college stu- 
dent spends less than two hours a week 
in each of the following activities: 
studying in the library, talking with 
raculty, and leisure reading. Our sur- 
vey revealed that over half spend no 
time attending cultural events and 
about two thirds do not participate in 
any organized student activity. 

. At the same time, we discovered 
that over, half the full time college 
students In America have a iob and 
spend an average of 16 to 20 hours at 
work each week. One in eight is 
employed full-time. Among part-time 

Talking infonnnlly with other stu- 
dents and watching television are by 

i.i m ?* 1 P°P, u “ lr * non-structurcd 
activities for students. More than 20 
percent devote more than ten hours a 
week to casual conservation. More 

&J 5 £ ot S 0 ? 1 s P cnd than ten 
hours a week in front of television. 

it, coUe e e flnd university 

IS* U " Ucd «atcs also has organized 
P ro i ccts that engage 
S? t ‘“ IC ^ *‘udents. Religious grouw, 

growing'lorccs^ many campuS® In ^CollSBe 3 ^ 80 ^ aIcohol ~ ~ 
our survey, we found that three out o" tuS mor f thon 

four college students believe there is a SSadSfflS S' 06 " ,nslituti °nai 
sod who iiidore nimnin a» .i 1 . events, there must be opan spaces — 

E?— whon , students can spend 
dme atone or relax with close friends. 

And onTy about 3 "per cent say they 1 ** M 

~^|^ UBn0WthanWhcn ^ todr — 

one mid-sized ' ‘campu^fev ' 'ewmSo of^ranmematp 0 Cann0t bc unmindfu[ 
we found women's rights organS dcstmE to V. nothin B of 
tions, a gay and lesbian student otm- hX L residence 


ling, like John White's 
— irth of Pictorial Spare, 
astonishingly have had to search with 
tenacity to find a publisher. 

Now it may be that this gap has 
always existed: that change and in- 
novation can only readily bc made 
public through tne specialized and 
sometimes ephemeral channels of the 
academic journals. It might also be 
argued that it is, in some way, “good” 
for the discipline and for teaching (hat 
things Imppcn in this way because only 
tried and tested ideas, arguments and 
methods find their way into the more 
permimcni and public medium of the 

E ubished, commercially marketed 
nok or because good teaching ne- 
cessitates the assembling and antholo- 
gizing of secondary material. There is a 
certain truth to both these points but 
there is also undoubtedly something 
different, it seems, about what has 
been happening over the past decade. 

Symposia, conferences, ICA discus- 
sions, history workshops, even exhlb- 
hons have increasingly addressed in- 
terdisciplinary and cross-cultural 
issues. Tiie journals’ literature reflects 
this but the published book literature 


Constable’s “Salisbury Cathedral” - expensive catalogues*' 
later work make access for academics difficult. ^ , 

Marcia Pointon explores the gulf between aesfoi 
tic ideas the their widespread publication. 

Art in the shadow 

I 

4 

reflect on that. 

It seems likely that the Gctiymai 
will serve the market rather Haiti 
discipline and that It will not belli 
solve our teaching problems. In uL- 
words it will reinforce existing hr* 
publishers printing safe authors w< 
i ug about safe artists in safe mji 
Publishers in discussions of this se 
lend to adopt a position that is atm 
and the same time authoritarian ui 
comradely. They have, by and tap. 
mi easy time because academiraiSiffl 
in particular arc not business nanded, 
are timid and terrified of rejedios. 0 
they receive an innovative and m$u/ 
manuscript that challenges ormfiiB 
existing patterns of practice mifes to 
discipline the publisher's resposeis 
often that there is no demand fo* 
book of this kind. 

The cost argu me nuhai used nrt* 
rendered is now V^ainniy * ,mvr 
thin; printing costs fffrt finK®* 


fonHnnn,, uy . ■ 5,ua * nts - Health ™* but the published book literature 
Sjji J sectlons arc now “nd large tends not to . Significantly 

the coitriv aUnQSt CVCry CO ' Cge “ P ab !i? 1 hers ramo . in extremely chary of 

wnwEtk i j handling collections of essays. 

Mm, alcohol remains a problem. One mieht on sn far ns tn .... 


Still alcohol remains a problem. 
I he National Survey of Drug Abuse 
reported that at least 75 per cent of the 
nations college students drink. 
According to our survey, 40 per cent 
say that alcohol is a problem on the 
campus and 54 per cent believe that 
students using drugs should be sus- 
pended or dismissed from the school. 

Advocacy of marijuana and halluci- 
nogens has, in fact, decreased Bignifi- 

CBTltlV in lhf» loci' 1IMK 


uctriminaiizanon of mari- 
juana - today the figure is 22 per cent. 

university in the 
Deep South, we were told that drink- 
» «. P^bably the most popular 

unofficial student activity" on the 
2IJPJIIS- ^ i student services dean csti- 
J 2 S 1,Bt b i twecn 6 »nd 1 Oper cent of 
u J? dcr 5™ duat “ are alcoholics, while 
another 30 to 40 per com are serious 
"^kend abusors of alcohol. 

lec- 
ional 


god who judges people. At the same 
*® wcr •nnn 4 per cent of the 
students say that most students on 
tncir campus arc religious. 

A — 1 "nlv - " 


wc found women’s rights 

s, a gay and lesbian stu M w... wua - 
tlon, the Liberty Lobby, and the 
ng Americans for Freedom. None 
vciy large, but sufficiently vocal and 
rahesive to make their mark. In con- 
trast, Students for a Nuclear Freeze 
attracted only three members and 
disbanded after one yonr. 

. Wc *25?® sur pnsed to discover that 
almost 80 per cent of the students in 

not participate 111 intereolleS^te athlc- wavs to buil?i SS, WUh i? v *V r f" y find 
tics. Among the haudhif who are more vltal ?h a f fh^ U e nity ° lcarnin § 

K»rr^’ onavorngo ' ■ jzrMrps' 

■ White few students participate in addre™ b ' g "'- 


, , ‘iiou laiiow siuaents will 

SinSm? ,0 F° f lhC i. mosl fundame ntal 
dimensions of a college education. 

Are living arrangements simply a 

convciiiencc or do Tlicy contribute to 

P° aU Wh u at is lhe unIven ‘- 
lys obligation to the student 


who 

irivnte 


a vi woaaya, 

One might go so far as to say that 
publishers have long shown a blatant 
disregard for the needs of art history 
teaching in the secondary and hiaher 
education sector. The library provision 
in schools and sixth form colleges 
where art history is on the syllabus and 
In institutions of higher education 

whichV Jt preMln8 , State of affair s in 
St?m Mk5 i. never intcnded as any- 
tWng more than general art apprecia- 

tion are still being used as text-iookx 

a^sasasts 

asassSB 


the range of illustrations, the format 
and above nil the price arc determined 
ny the notion flint art books, like art 
nrc valuable as objects, must he pro- 
duced in such a way ns to present a 
valuable appearance and can he 
priced accordingly. 

The mb edition of The Story of Art 
is, alas, no substitute for guild intro- 
ductory textbooks. One would not 
wish to return to the surveys or the 
I el tean History variety but in a sense, 
tor Ihc tcnchcr, their limitations are 
more evident, their structure more 
transparently obvious and tlicir pre- 
scrlpti veness more openly ack now- 
teged than more recent attempts at 
replacements. Rosenblum’s and Jnn- 
son s survey, written with an eye to the 
new orthodoxy of the social history of 

spiring t6 a 
United Nations up-to-date approach 
has greater pitfalls for the student 
„ ”. crc Wl ‘ !li, y° » preface which lists 
for 19th-century an hisioiy 
S,„ ^ rcilll,BIS nnd syphilis (“the 
specter of , note) to "the polarized 
S gp woinnn as either virgin or 

toc mthi Bul ‘ ,ls l , ,ca ‘ *& ndn 

he nrS f C between 

own acmunf 8 rh Ch - ose Wfls - b y «hdr 

own acrount, the pnmary problem for 
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Tv. Green Paper on The Develop- 
ment of Higher Education into the 
mi makes it clear that Government 
!3dicvii riming for a shift in the subject 
Bt with arts declining in import- 
er and Increased emphasis on vocn- 
Kal, engineenng and technology 

^Seering accounted Tor 12.6 per 
(cut of university and CNAA gradu- 
sin in the five years 1 979—83 and it is 
npeeted that this will rise to 1 4.4 per 
am by 1990- not a dramatic increase 
until it is realized that it involves a 35 
Nr rent increase in a decade reaching 
14500 in 1990. The question is 
whether (here will be enough students 
d quality who wish to study en- 

The^recn Paper accepts that filling 
the tnsnded number of places is a 
prebtan. But it contains nlmost no 
an^su of the Long-term trends in the 
nunAer of school lenvers with 
appiwriate qualifications. 

Table I shows that the number of 
school leaven in England nnd Wales 
»!h bra or more A level passes has 
risen continuously over the last 14 
years and in 1983 was some 50 per cent 
lugher than at the end of the 1960s. 
However, the annual growth rale has 
varied, in 1971-75 it was 11 low 1 . 1 per 
cent compared with 3.7 per cent in the 
years since 1975. The number of school 


_ admission in the late 1960s and 
in 1980. Financial constraints in the 
universities since 1980 have forced a 
decline in admissions, although the 
number of qualified school leavers and 
the level of applications have both 
continued to grow. 

In engineering it is possible to 
identify two phases. In 1971-74 there 
was a 16.7 per cent decline in the 
number of applications and a smaller 
reduction in the number admitted to 
read for a university degree in en- 
gineering and technology. This decline 
cannot be accounted for by changes in 
the number studying science with 
maths at A level. Tne early 1970s were 
clearly a period of crisis for engineer- 
ing in UK. universities as the expanded 
number of qualified school leavers was 
more reluctant to consider an en- 
gineering degree. 

In 1970 the intake of home students 
was filling 88 per cent of all places on 
university engineering courses, with 
overseas students accounting for a 
further 8 per cent, and 4 per cent being 
unfilled. By 1973, the last year in which 
UCCA published this information, 
there had been a 5.5 per cent expan- 
sion in university places in engineer- 
ing. However, home admissions were 
taking only 69 per cent of ail potential 
places, and IB per cent were unfilled. 

Engineering showed a startling re- 
covery in the late 1970s, and the 



E ra since 1975. The number of school 

rera with twoor mure A level passes covery in the late l«f/Us, and tne 

in sdrae with maths, this being number of engineering applicants in 
considered ns the Weal background for 1980, compared to the 1968-69 base, 

the study of engineering at degree had grown by almost the same propor- 
tion as applications. Bui the growth 

i. i 




the study of engineering at degree 
fere/, has increased by 80 per cent in 
u* sant period. 

Bus number lias been somewhat 
^ exceptionally rapid 
Wland 1972. followed by a 
(Was in 1973-75. Since then, 
been a boom 
rate of 7.6 
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thin; printing wM-rrM. 
rather than un with ec* 

and the cost of printing ! IggJ ! in 1 

has significantly decreased. Adraia»j mb maths has be_.. _ 

ly there are overheads though j with a growth rate of 7.6 

publishers seem to be doing very per annum in the yenrs 

in spite of them ... . • . uhZHZ ' :! 15 stdl l o° early to know 

If one is tempted 
books from arguments awnn 
pcrinlism and to upon® 16 ^ 
guin affectionately with dog-*^ 
orange and blue covered dgMj 
Ixvls uf continuity In a world of 
a glance at lVno Owns Wwf 
salutory reminder of •J 6 JjflS 
value of publishing in the West. 
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admissions in engineering continued to 
lug behind that for all admissions. A 
combination of several, probably in- 
terrelated, factors could nave been at 
work: 


higher than in 1970 and 1971. 

The Government policy of wanting 
to increase the importance nf en- 
gineering within universities does not 
seem so controversial in the light of 
these facts. It can be viewed as a move 
to restore the sort of balance which 
existed at the end of the 1960s when 
engineering admissions amounted to 
16 per cent of the total. This figure hiul 
fallen to just over 13 per cent by 1983 
and 1984. Whui is nunc conjectural is 
whether, given the evidence, they can 
succeed in getting the students to fill 
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mug catted the pure aims of scho- 
larship should prevail nnH ^ 


apmirent up-to-dateness 
The unavailability of I9th-ccnturv 
original and, particularly^ 
m ransiation^as been and still is*a 

Kffai° b,c,n for the teaching of 
19th-century art. Hazlitt, Thackeray 
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temp! to fill all their availaDle places. 

If the situation in 1980 was a cause — - — „• — — - — 

for concern then the changes since that home students. . , . n , 

date have not improved matters. Ap- Parental influence in determining 
nitration* Hhvc levelled off. and may the choice of degree must be consider- 

Sen be shoeing silSs of decline" able and the financial saving is Ukely to 

despite the continuing rapid growth in p!we effechw In enrouraging more 


removHi 01 me parcnitu tumnuuuun 
for students accepted on all engineer- 
ing and technology degree courses in 
both universities ana polytechnics. 
Such designated courses would auto- 
matically orovidc a full grant for all 
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P er renl of ail applicants jectarea 


even ue snowing atgus ui hw...u, 
despite the continuing rapid growth in 
the number of suitably qualified school 
leavers. Equally disturbing is the evi- 
dence that science and technology has 
not escaped the recent cut-backs, so 
that university admissions in this sub- 
ject area in 1983 were only marginally 


prove effective in encouraging more 
suitably qualified students to apply for 
engineenng courses. This scheme, un- 
like proposals to give a financial bonus 
to engineering students, would not be 
divisive within the student population. 
In the longer term it should also ensure 


Table 1 
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In the longer term it shoul 

School leavers in England and Wales with two or more A level passes 

(Index with average for 1 968 and 1 969 = 100) 


(hat the proportion of A level students 
studying science with maths continues 
to increase. 

The cost of such a proposal is not 
excessive. The most recently published 
information on student grants indi- 
cates that the average maintenance 
award for a first degree course at 
university in the academic year 1982-83 
was £1,711, with an average parental 
contribution nf E5U5. Assuming a 
15,1)111) cohort entering engineering 
courses in one year, ami that such a 
degree lakes an average of 3.6 yenrs, 
then this gives a total cost of £27.3 
million in 1982-83 prices. This cost will 
have grown because (he parental con- 

. . — ... leased 


even more enective ir 
leavers in the desired uircvuuu. 

One added bonus from improving 
the quality of engineering stuaents is 
that there should be a dramatic decline 
in the wastage rate. The Green Paper 
shows that this is comparatively high in 
engineering, with a non-completion 
rate of 13.3 per cent. If this could be 
reduced to the level attained in medi- 
cine there will be an increase of 7.5 per 
cent in the number of qualified en- 
gineers from each cohort. Such a 
change should, in itself, make theextra 
Government spending extremely cost- 
effective. 

The author Is senior lecturer in die 
school of management. University of 
Bath. 
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What They Don’t 
Teach You At Harvard 
Business School 

Mark 

McCormack 

The No. 1 best selling 
business book 
now available in paperback 
£8.96 

TACTICS 

The Art and Science of 
Success 

Edward de 
Bono 

A fascinating Incisive study of 
successful people and how we 
can all learn from their TACTICS. 
Published June 2fl £B.9B 


The Successful Manager 
Series 

fin othoperatton with the Association oE 
Teachers of Management) 

Manage Your Time 

Snlly Garratt 

Practical and realistic. this book 
will open the door to more 
effective time management for 
you. £8*96 

Managing Four Own Career 
Dave Pranois 

A do-it-yourself earner overhaul 
kit which shows what Influences 
career satisfaction and helps you 
find the ingredients for your 
own success. SB.80 

The Roots of Excellence 

HonnisLttwm 

A book for businessmen at all 
levels, whloh shows where to 
locate a company's positive 
forties and how they oan be 
cultivated for business to 
flourish. £8.96 

Managing Yourself 

Hike Pedler and Tom Boydell 

To be a successful manager, you 
must first learn to manage 
yourself In the areas of action, 
identity, health and skills. 

£8.80 
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A sociobiology of human affairs 


by John Durant 


Hiiinun Nature: Diiruin't view 
liy Alexumk-r Alluiul, Jr 
( 'ohimliiii l fiiivciritv Press. $25.1X1 
ISBNlLMliUK'iXs " 

Evolution u% u Ui-li|'i(in: strungc hopes 

amt strung* iTvirs 

l»y Nlury Mitlf'hy 

Methuen. 11 2: ‘>5; i in. 1 14. 'i.S 

ISH N 0 4 1 ft .lYirft i \ :uni ,W< ' 7 

Vaulting Am hh Ion: sudtihlnlfifiy unci 

(he quest fnr human mi lure 

hv Philip KJlrlier 

MIT Press. £24. 95 

ISHNU 262 JIUWK 

Although during the j»ii%( iwodccailcs 
liliilnsnpliers h.'ivi- given their illicit- 
tii hi t o evoliiiiuiiiiry t henry in increas- 
ing numbers, svirfi one or two notable 
exceptions they have signally failed to 
make much of an impression on the 
field. iTiis is a pity. In recent years, 
evolutionary theory lias been in a suite 
of considerable flux. Whut with the 
argument aliout the scientific status of 
Darwinism itself, the debates over the 
units of select ion, oliissifieation and 
iniieroevoIuiKiii, ami the fierce con- 
troversy concerning natural selection 
and human affairs, there has been no 
shortage of problems deserving of 
philosophical analysis. Vet all too 
often philosophers have failed to bring 
to these subjects the analytical skills 
and conceptual clarity which are their 
stock in trade. 

it has been the socio biology con- 
troversy that has attracted most 
philosophical attention. In the ten 
years since its publication of Edward 
Wilson’s Sociobiology: the new syn- 
thesis, a mountain of philosophical 
books and articles has appeared 
on this subject. In the hands of 
Wilson and others, sociobiology has 
been presented as an ambitious disci- 
pline capable of revolutionizing our 
understanding of ourselves by deliver- 
ing a general evolutionary theory of 
human nature. Snmc philosophers 
(such as Michael Ruse) have accepted 
this claim, albeit with minor qualifica- 
tions; others (such as Mary Midgley) 
have hotly disputed it. There has been 
much philosophical sword-play; but 
most biologists have remained distinct- 
ly unimpressed by it all. Now, several 
more works have appeared; and in my 
view at least one of them could just 
possibly change all that. 

It all started, of course, with Darwin 
himself. In Human Nature: Darwin's 
view, the nnthropologist Alexander 
Alland usefully brings together many 
of Darwin’s scattered writings on his 


Close 
relatives 


The Natural History of (ho Primates 
by J, R. Napier and P. H. Napier 
British Museum 
(Natural History), £15. 00 
IS BN 0565 00870 6 

The biological revolution brought ab- 
out by Charles Dnnvin nnd Thomas 
Huxley initiated a long and proud 
tradition in Britain of conducting com- 
parative studies or primates with n 
view to elucidating human evolution- 
ary history. Not surprisingly, this tradi- 
tion has from the outset hnd strong 
roots in medical science, since our 
evolutionary past provides many poin- 
ters to the healing arts of the present. 
Tims It is that authors with a medical 
background have produced a series of 
influential texts on primnle biology in 
relation to Itumnn evolution. 

Particular landmarks havo been 
Elliot Smith's Essays on the Evolution 
of Man (19271, Wood Jones’ Man's 
Place among ifte Mammu/s (1929) nnd 
Sir Wilfrid Lc Gros Clark’s The 
Antecedents of Man (1959). Without 
doubt, the next place of honour In this 
series has been occupied by the joint 
cndcavoum of John and Pru Napier, 
who between them have made numer- 
ous mnjor contributions to the subject 
as a whole. Among other things, they 
have written several accessible nnd 


own species K c pnu ting exi ensile pur- 
Hulls of i lie cjtly Jitur/ml HeWitrehes 
(second trilit i- «n* lf<45l, ns well .■% uf the 
inure fnmili.ir I.U‘uvnt *if Man (second 
edition. 1X7-1) .inJ Flxprcvtion of the 
f motions in Man and Animats t second 
edition. lie is lit pain* in show 

that J j.u win look a broad and general- 
ly liberal view of the human condition. 
All hough he was horrified hv the 
wildness nnd priinitivcnvss of (lie Indi- 
ans lie encountered on Ticrra del 
Fucgo, and although he was inclined In 
view such people as biologically in- 
ferior - indeed, he frequently used 
them ill Inter years us aids to the 
reCtinsi ruction of human evolution - 
Alland points out that “he was a We. at 
least partially, to cut through the 
prcjiidjces of his iluv”. Darwin, ive are 
told, unlike many other anlliropulug- 
ists of his time, was not by inclination 
either a racist or a social Darwinist, 
even though some passages in the 
Descent do express “unenlightened 
ideas”. 

Whnt Alland seems to want us to 
believe is that it was Darwin’s reading 
of the work of n liters rather than his 
personal observn lions nr dispositions 
thut led him into whatever “unenlight- 
ened" views iihoui human nature he 
may have held, l-fc did occasionally 
lapse into “biological determinism" - 
as, for example, when lie nrgued that 
the intellectual powers uf contempor- 
ary peoples arc improved by natural 
selection - and Alland confesses dial 
he was “n( his worst ... on women"; 
hut for the most port Darwin’s “liberal 
humanism” prevented him from the 
worst excesses of 19th-century scien- 
tism. 

This is an odd way of introducing 
Darwin's view of human nature. Not 
only docs it fail to convey much about 
whut Darwin’s views on human nature 
really were, but by forcing Darwin into 
the mould of 20th-century liberal 
anthropology, it invites ua to analyse 
and compartmentalize the reprinted 
passages contained in the bulk of the 
book in a way that neither Darwin nor 
his intended audience would have 
understood*. The result of accepting 
this invitation would be serious mis- 
understanding on our part. For exam- 
ple, it was not what is meant today by 
“‘biological determinism" for Darwin 
to suggest that our intellectual powers 
are still being improved by natural 
aelcction. Since Darwin believed in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics 
as well as in natural selection, he 
simply did not make the sharp distinc- 
tion between biological ana cultural 
change on which the notion of biolo- 
gical determinism now rests. 

Darwin was or was not a racist, and 



Charles Darwin in 1854. 


he was or was not a social Darwinist, 
depending on how we choose to define 
these terms. But putting him in the 
right political camp is not so important 
as understanding properly what he 
thought; and for this task, the Darwin 
materials in this book arc rather more 
valuable than AUand’s introduction. 

Mary Midgley shares Alland’s con- 
cern for the great man’s reputation. 
Indeed, her latest book carries a 
dedication “to the memory of Charles 
Darwin, who did not say these things”. 
The things that Darwin did not say arc 
a motley collection of “strange hopes 
and stranger fears” thut 20th-century 
scientists and scholars have attached to 
biology in general, and the evolution- 
ary process in particular. What unites 
them, in the author’s view, is their lack 
of any scientific credentials and their 
possession of a pompous and quasi- 
religious self-importance. Midgley 
condemns a variety of wildly optimistic 
views relatin'’ *« *»•- i-._r.i_. - 


*J>ng to the invention of 
'supermen”, from the early dreams of 
the behaviourist psychologists to the 
recent fantasies of the proponents of 


enjoyable texts for a wide readership, formed a major service by using a 
Moreover, as for many yearsone of the conventional classification subicaed 
bestselling books produced by the to only a few well-considered mod- 


British Museum (Natural History) was 
Lc Qros Clark’s small reader on The 
History of the Primates, it is hi 
appropriate that it should put __ ...... 

latest book. Indeed, the Napiers, spe- 
cifically acknowledging a personal 
debt to Le Gros Clark, nave produced 
a well-illustrated successor that should 
play an equally important role in 
informing and stimulating a public that 
remains intensely interested in this 
subject. 

The four review chapters on the 
structure, behaviour and relationships 
of the primates (including fossil forms) 
have two particular strengths. First, 
there is a strong emphasis on primate 
behaviour nnd ecology, with an entire 
chapter devoted to social organization. 
Inclusion of behavioural and ecologic- 
al features in comparative studies of . 
primate biology represents one of the 
major advances beyond the achieve- 
ments made by Lc Gros Clark's gen- 
eration. In addition, the Napiers nave 
admirably succeeded in presenting a 
broadly acceptable consensus of pri- 
mate evolutionary relationships and 
classification. 

Many aspects of primate evolution- 
ary biology remain highly controver- 
sial and the balanced summary of 
common ground and areas of discord 
will be particularly valuable for the 
general reader. With the advent of 
cladism, the rotated topic of classifica- 
tion has also become highly controver- 
sial. Here, the Napiers have per- 


iflcations (for example, exclusion of 
tree-shrews and the allocation of tar- 
sters to a third suborder). In this way, 
they have guaranteed one of the most 
■vital properties of a successful classi- 
fication - relative stability - while 
introducing some useful refinements 
•° rafiect “ie modem consensus re- 
garding phylogenetic relationships. 

Although the individual profiles of 
living pmnate genera in the following 
chapter are necessarily condensed 
they. are still highly informative. Much 
of the material, including some of the 
illustrations, has been carried over 



revi- 


slons of detail have been made to 
update the profiles. A final chanter 
surveying human evolution presents 
an essentially accurate and up-tSe 

material and interpretations Included, 
the Napiers have succeeded in comoil- 
? mar ^ ab *y attractive and usehil 
guide to our zoological relatives It 
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systematic human genetic engineering, 
a variety of wildly pessimistic views 
relating to the "meaninglessness” of 
human existence in the light of science, 
and o variety of ,wildly extravagant 
clnims in the field of human 
sociobiology. 

. Midgley condemns nil these and u 
good many other things in a character- 
istically brisk and forceful way. The 
strength of her approach lies in (lie 
directness with which she exposes 
various forms of scientistic cant and 
pretension; the weakness of it, howev- 
er, lies in its tendency to take on so 
much that on occasions tilings arc 
dismissed loo easily, or for the wrung 
reasons. In the case of sociobiology, 
for cxamnlc, Midgley is incensed by 
Richard Dawkins’s metaphor of “self- 
ish genes”, which she takes to he a 
piece of gratuitous anthropomorphism 
introduced as a way ofholsiering crude 
psychological egoism. Now certainly 
the notion of genetic selfishness is 
easily confused with that of psycholo- 
gical selfishness, and certainly there 
are passages in Dawkins’s The Selfish 
Gene which seem to encourage such 
confusion (there arc others, it must bo 
said, which explicitly discourage it); 
but one would not guess from Midg- 
lev s account that the primary purpose 
of Dawkins’s metaphor is to convey in 
everyday language a particular thesis 
in the evolutionary debate about the 
units of selection. To criticize him for 
e evating to the status of “a malign and 
all-powerful agent” an entity whose 
real position in the cell is "as a 
humble piece of goo” is simply to 
ignore completely Dawkins's major 
thesis about the gene as the unit of 
selection. It is still not clear to me 
what if anything Mid gi ey thinks of 
this thesis,. since all her remarks seem 
J ,n ! ed exclusively at its 
metaphorical wrappings. 

intnh^rnt? y adm , its bcfore launching 
*EX£$** of ge ? elic selfishness, 
snSvS i! 1 *1 nsc and nonse hse in the 
e, ? t . cr P risc of tbe past 

nhiin^nrJ? K attl ! m 8 Ambition, the 
philosopher of science Philip Kitcher 

S S e~ Stln f 1 | sh the on e P from the 
™, h i? ??= ur . at f l y end precisely as 
possible. In what is by far the most 
authoritative and detailed philosophic- 
a account of the field to date, Wcher 

the P yS ^ 1C K r P? P of the nature of 
MoH.nv^l° b !, oKgical enterprise. 
IK*??.; he demonstrates the coher- 
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Etcher 

xamines other soaobiological studies 


ahmg a sliding scale of d». .! 
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Surveying 

Domesday 


jwQgsday Book: a reassessment 


lumps together everytwfc 

most cautious to the mo« *dkedbyThom“ ” lntle 


Irom the most abstruse and to? : 
to the most accessible and mbs!' 
attempts to apply sociobiologJt . [ 
to human affairs. However ! 
thesis is that all of these studied' 'j 
the most technical - fall far shor. ' 
standards set by the most fr‘, 
animal studies; and his obvioac 
digital ion at this state of affairs 
from his thesis that, when it towel 
subject as important as human n<-- 
itself, higher rather than lov«'u 
dards of argument and evidenceuti 
order. 

Thankfully, Kitcher refuses (fair 
most part, at least) to get imohcdi 
the mud-slinging rccriminaiiwisolb. 


Hutchinson Al 4 - 95 
1618304 


The ninth centenary of Domesday 

fit the peat survey of the English 

Si which King William ‘the 
Kcror" carried through in 1086, is 
Siring an astonishing crop of con- 
Eifnces, exhibitions and publications 
tt various levels of learning and at any 
enure that can plausibly claim Nor- 
mjn associations. These two volumes 
ftielhe first fruits of the crop. They 
notably represent two of the ex- 
ticmei of the genre; one scholarly, 
wiihy but rather dull, the other 
gloisy, superficially attractive but 



“Entertainments at Which We Have Never Attended: a reading from Domesday Book at the Record 
« ,. ce * X * 18 1926 Punch cartoon is reproduced in Domesday Book: through nine centuries by Elizabeth M . 
Hallam (Thames and Hudson, £12.50). 


past decade. Instead of branding r tmpiyof content or interest, 
sociobiologists as “biological d«! Professor Sawyer has assembled a 

lllillivtc” tin. I nvu’linnonar k. - — i 


minists” and reactionaries, be sc$ , 
takes up a i c present a live sairplti 
their melodramatic claims about L- 
mmi nature, dissects them atcomfr 
able length, and shows them Iota 
full of conceptual, methodokpi 
and empirical holes as a colaofe 
Tims. Wilson has claimed that fume 
“obey faithfully” the "biological p 
ciplc that males arc aggressive, htff, 
fickle nnd undi&criminatiiig with n- 
sped to potential sexual partners, 
whereas females are “coy ”. In repfj, 
Kitcher points out that not only is dus 
"biologicul principle” theowa^ 
vacuous, since there is jioriqjfcnsk 
or female sexual strategy t/utso^m- 
:il in all nr even most cofldiw>w>i 
ulso it is falsified by countless 
of animals in which males aadtew 
tlo nut conform in the least to m* 
rightly terms “die wrap"* 3 * 
corner bar". , 

The almost cawMJ**? 8 

Witon's tStoS 
nature are relatively 

hut Kitcher goes bepdtbrt tog 

fatal weaknesses U « ,3, 
later, rather more techwe . 
"ge nc-culture cocvolutwn , ^ 

many other highly ^ 

ly cited empirical studre 

sociobiology. In 0 f Riiri 

rating chapter on the wortt^ 

Alexander. N "H^ lh 25Se«d 

others, Kitcher shows that the* 

ers have for several yea* 


itus of experts to review the current 
iUlt d Domesday scholarship and 
ntdkubly he has come up with a very 
mired bat He has not been deterred 
by lire dismal example of the 8th- 
rentenary volume in 1886, wiiich was 
» won eclipsed by the work of the 
gaols d Domesday studies. Round 
and Mtffluid. Yet this volume too 
contains the seeds of its own obsolesc- 
ence. As Dr John Palmer indicates, the 
computerization of the entire Domes- 
day data, now far advanced at several 
centres, triU make possible an enor- 
mous range ol statistical and historical 
analytes of the evidence at the push of 
a MUm. Apit from this tantalizing 
and uk'uoately frustrating glimpse oT 
the near /uTure- we neealo be shown 
the adinraeats of computers rather 
tiuoBiejwuj hopes of the devotees - 
- l zf! m °f fbc papers published here 

oi I they would have been 

ol f wrttUn tad ftw nn < hom. i qua 


u^hcwrongtheoreticallg^ 

of investigating 

ticular human behaviourtl c “ j 

workers have investiga » u 
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this not been 1986. 
provides a much- 
^®°™datnentnl reassessment of 
“nlnnSw of tbc Domesday 
35ft* - which goes far to rc- 
Round's notion of Domesday 
Inir uses 
a broad 


At A mU L i VI UUlIlbAklUY 

while John Blnir uses 
iivtrtW “/vehicle for a broad 
.-.‘“pilon the secular minsters of 


“ l I ne secular minstc 
ea!,? EVfl i En Bland, In these two 

Sassr is cicariy “ nd 


BfiSSS 1 to Roman and Caro- 
w atatc-surveys; H. B. Clarke 


provides a further overview of the 
various “satellite" surveys associated 
with Domesday, while Alexander 
Rumble provides a lengthy codicolo- 
gicol ana palacographical analysis of 
the manuscript volumes, which would 
grace a facsimile reproduction but 
seems very out of place here. G. H. 
Martin traverses some old battle- 
grounds but has nothing new to say 
about Domesday boroughs, despite 
the work of urban historians and 
archaeologists in recent decades; and 
Professor Sawyer himself vigorously 
examines the extent to which late- 
Angio-Saxon land-holding was trans- 
formed by the Normans, though there 
is on element of an Aunt Sally about 
the scholarly model that he knocks 
down with such relish. On balance, 
however, this volume, despite its un- 
evennesses, does provide a helpful 
introduction to current scholarship. It 
will be interesting to see whether it 
lasts any better than its predecessor of 
a century ago. 

By contrast it is difficult to find any 
merit whatsoever in Thomas Hindc’s 
volume which is published for the 
English Tourist Board, beyond its 
initial idea. Detailed comparison of 
what the towns and villages of England 
were like in 1086 with informed gui- 
dance about what they arc like now 
could well have provided a fascinating 
scries of booklets for the main tourist 
areas of England. But the desire to 
cover the whole of England in a single 
volume stuffed with colour and black- 
und-whitc photographs of rural beau- 
ty-spots has overwhelmed the desire to 
provide the tourist with any insight 
into the particular community he is 
visiting. Instead the reader is provided 
county by county with a tiny map of 
unnamed Domesday settlements, with 
a translation and discussion of the 


Domesday entry for just three or four 
villages, together with derisory surveys 
of their subsequent histories; all lhc 
other manors, hamlets, villages und 
towns in each county that arc recorded 
in Domesday are relegated to a gaz- 
etteer of a few pages in which the 
information from Domesday is so 
minimal and the details about present 
stately homes and tourist sites so 
condensed, that the tourist -reader is 
entitled to feel defrauded. 

No attempt whatsoever is made to 
gather and to present modern informn- 
non that is comparable with that 
gathered by William’s surveyors. An 
excellent introductory chapter by Dr 
Elizabeth Hallam, the present keeper 
of the Domesday volumes, is wasted 
by the intellectual poverty of what 
follows. The English Tourist Board 
ought to be in the business of present- 
ing English history to the tourist 
market, and it may not be easy to find 
those with the time and the skill to do it 
well. But this docs not mean that they 
and Hutchinson, their publishers, 
should give their name to anything 
with u veneer uf glossy presentation 
and superficial scholarship. 

Doubtless this book willsell, but it is 
difficult to believe that any purchasers 
will find satisfaction in it. lit can only 
shrink the market for well-produced 
books on aspects of the Middle Ages. 
The tourist and the growing number of 
those with the time and the inclination 
to interest themselves in our history' 
ore entitled to expect something that is 
better thought out than this. 

Ni cholas Brooks 

Nicholas Brooks is professor of 
medieval history at the University of 
Birmingham. 
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anil accepted a sense »»f direction in 
history itself. Carr’s contention was 
that our view of history re fled % our 
view of society. Me fell a need t<> 
declare his "faith in the future of 
society and in the future of history 
Historians were summoned, in lhc 
book's apotheosis, to present "fun- 
damental challenges in the name of 
reason to the current way of doing 
things”. 

The problem forE. H. Carr over the 
first twenty years uf the book's exist- 
ence has been that the motley crew of 
historians do not seem to share a 
common understanding of ‘'reason" 
and what it emails. There have been 
fundamental challenges' to the way 
things were done in the early 1960s but 
he did not find them very agreeable. 
He came to think of himself as an 
“intellectual dissident” and in his old 
age was determined to distance himself 
from what he thought was the prevail- 
ing pessimism among "western intel- 
lectuals". He had a saner and more 
bn la need outlook on the future which 
he had to communicate before he died. 

The intention was to produce a 
thorough revision of What is History? 
but at the time of Carr's death in 
November 1982 ail that had actually 
been finished was a five-page preface, 
which launches an assault on the 
“prophets of woe” who ponder lugub- 
riously 


What is History? (second edition) 
by E.H. Can- 
edited by R. W. Davies 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333389565 

E. H. Carr delivered the Trevelyan 
Lectures on the theme What is His- 
tory? in the spring of 1961. The book 
was reprinted twice in the following 
year and at approximately five-yearly 
intervals since. Its appearance co- 
incided with a bout ot professional 
optimism. New history departments in 
new universities were about lo start 
wrestling with the content of the 
discipline and how it should be taught. 

Sonic thought that students should 
only ask themselves what history was 
after years just “doing” it. Others 

iplungi 
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thought that they should be plunged at 
the outset into methodological and 
philosophical questions since answers 
to these questions would ennble stu- 
dents to make sense of their subse- 
quent study of particular fields. 
Whichever view one took, ft was 
always necessary lo pul E. H. Carr's 
volume on the reading list for classes 
on historiography or K thc philosophy 
of history”. For several decades, scep- 
tical tutors have enjoyed themselves at 
the expense of the lecture on “History 
as Progress' 1 and the underlying theme 
that history “properly so-caUed” could 
only be written by those who found 


nousiy over violence, terrorism and 
economic crisis. He does not dismiss 
such things, but “common sense” sug- 
gested that “the vast majority uf 
people” were not infected hy hopeless- 
ness. It whs also true that intellectual 
pessimism was a western European 
disease and Carr had no reason lo 
suspect that this mood prevailed else- 
where in the world. As a last testament 
to mankind, this is thin stuff, vitiated 
by the same simple propensity to talk 
in terms of "progress’’ or "pessimism" 
as if the complex pattern of historical 
development can be put in one or other 
of these straitjackcts. 

On its own, the preface would 
scarcely have been grounds for pub- 
lishing a “second edition" but R. W. 
Davies has devotedly worked through 
the substantial body of notes made by 
Carr to produce thirty pages of addi- 
tional text. He has written his own 
commentary on these notes and 
threaded together a narrative. The 
notes suggest that in particulars Carr 
might have modified to sonic extent his 
views on "accident" in history and the 
role of the individual. There are ran- 
dom jottings and asides on the metho- 
dology of science and on Marxism. 
Those who find What is History ? a 
seminal work will no doubt welcome 
these hints of what it might have 
become. Those who find it something 
of a period piece will be amazed at 
Professor Davies’s devotion. It should 
be noted that the rest of the book is 
occupied by (he unaltered first edition. 

K. G. Robbins 

K. G. Robbins is professor of modern 
history at the University of Glasgow. 
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In paperback for course use 

THE PERSPECTIVES 
OF PSYCHIATRY 

PaulR. McHugh, M.D., andPhOlipR. Slavney, M.D. 

-This brilliant book illuminates psychiatry more clearly than 
any other work I know. ... This is the best (and the short- 
est) single volume on psychiatry that anyone could read. 
-Park Elliott Dietz. New England Journal of Medicine 
Now in paperback, this highly acclaimed work provides a 
concise, Voherent Introduction to an increasingly frag- 
mented discipline. Recognizing that there may never be a 
single, all-encompassing theory of psychla ry the book dia- 
lillflihe field to four central themes: biological mechanisms, 
dimensions of personality, motivated behaviors, and life 
pvents With an understanding of these fundamental "pers- 
nlctlvea " lay readers and medical professionals will be 
pipped to organize and evaluate the spectrum of psychiat- 
ric knowledge and methods. 
a. 30 paperback £13.45 hardcover 


New and in paperback 

GENDER AND 
READING 

Essays on Readers, 'texts, and Contexts 

edited by Elizabeth A. Flynn and Patrocinio P. Sdnucickari 

If reading constitutes an active process of producing mean- 
ing, what impact does gender have on that process? In 
twelve essays, specialists in psychology and literature 
explore the mnny dimensions of this question. They focus 
on theoretical issues of gender in both text and reader, on 
particular literary works written by both men and women 
and representing various historical periods, and on the sig- 
nificance of gender In actual reading behavior. The result Is a 
highly provocative encounter between feminist and reader- 
response criticism, an articulation with fascinating Insights 
for both fields. 

£22.40 hardcover m £8.95 paperback 
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Class Politics 
and the Economy 

STEWART a.L'CIC;, HAUL 
BUKliHAM, GEOFF DOW 
This mirk will hu of p.irtir efl.ir 
mforesi i<i iindc*rHr«idii.ilL*sUidei>ls 
in so« tulogy. It gives a systematic 
.iit.ounl ot the prrio.'ssits .iihI 
si rue lu re til rl.iss fun untie in in 
major OrCIi advanced intiuslxi.il 
capita lr>( i minifies. 0-7 HLM W27-H 
paper £*1.95 f()-7I(l2-iM f LM chilli I 
till) international Library of 
Sot iohifiy 


New Trends in 
Mathematical 
Anthropology 

EDITED HY CJfSELL DE MCUR 
Md uJtcm.tli cal anthropology has 
already become the focus of lively 
debate. This volume* gal hers lo- 
gcllier recent work indicating 
trends in I he discipline and 
demonstrating llie benefils of (his 
approach lo both anthropologists 
and mathematicians. 0-7IUfM©76- | 
5, £20, Intenuition.il Library' of 
Anthropology 

Key Variables in 
Social Investigation 

EDITED BY ROBERT C. BURGESS 

Designed for sociologists and 
other social scientists at all levels 
Ihe book contains reviews of ten 
major variables: age; gender, race 
and ethnicity; health and iHness; 
education; social class and occu- 
pation; work, employment and 
unemployment; leisure; politics; 
and voluntary associations. 0-7102- 
Q621-6 paper £8.95 (0-7102-9901-0 
cloth £17.95) i 


The Politics of 
Uncertainty 

Regulating Recombinant DNA 
Research in Britain 

DAVID BENNETT, PETER 
GLASNER & DAVID TRAVIS 
A timely account of the develop- 
ment and operation of regulations 
governing the use of genetic 
manipulation techniques. 0-7102* 
0503-1 ,£20 


Language 
Processing in 
Children and Adults 

An Introduction 
MARGARET HARRIS & 
MAXCOLTHEART 
This undergraduate textbook is 
unique in adopting a wide cover- 
age. It is designed for undergrad- 
uate courses in psycholinguis- 
tics, developmental psychology, 
cognitive psychology, neuro- 
psychology and speech therapy 
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Breeding 
_ policies 

Politics and Policy In (he European 
Community 
by Stephen George 
C'kircinfnn Press: Oxford University 
Press, f 17.5HanclIfi.95 
ISDN 0 I ‘1X76 1 64 .land 87ftlfl5 I 
A Rural Policy for the EEC? 
ir byHughClnut 

s Methuen,! 1.1. ¥5 and £5.95 
C ISBN (.1 416 1454(1 9 and 3455(1 n 
f 

i The structure of Politics unit Policy in 
I the European Cflinumniiy reflects 
i Stephen George's concern to identify 
i (he effect which events in the world 
outside have had on economic and 
nui ideal developments within the 
European Community. Because of 
this, the six chapters devoted to com- 
munity policies in (he fields of energy, 
agriculture, monetary matters, the re- 
gions, enlargement and external rela- 
tions ore preceded by two chapters 
dealing with the major international 
economic and political trends of the 
postwar period. However the six poli- 
cy chapters do not merely present 

I accounts of the kind of policies which 
have emerged and uf the way in which 
forces external to the community have 
helped lo shape them; they also ex- 
amine the potentially dynamic prop- 
erties of policy-making. The latter 
requires further explanation. 

When economists appraise various j 
community policies tliey are often 
content to view them os static phe- 
nomena. By contrast some political 
scientists - referred to ns "neofunc- 
tionnlists” -have taken the view that 
the true significance of a policy lies not 
just in itself but also in the degree to 
which it may give rise to a need to 
introduce other policies. Neofunc- 
tionalisi theory lays emphasis on the 
potentialities of this process, which is 
referred to as economic and political 
spillover. Thus the community might 
develop a particular policy only to find 
that in order to make that policy work 
effectively it would be necessary to 
develop complementary policies in 
other spheres. To the extent that 
spillover effects ore common and 
powerful, it is templing to predict that 
the development of more and more 
policy initiatives at community level, 
giving rise to an increasing degree of 
economic and political integration, 
will be Inevitable. 

As an example oE an economic 
spillover, let us assume that a body 
such as the European Economic Com- 

Europe’s 

example 

The European Experience: a historical 
critique of development theory 
by Dieter Sen ghaas 
translated by K. H. Klminig 
Berg,£17.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0907582 17 6 and 33 8 

I Tliere is something fundamentally dis- 

I honest nhruii Hufm. -Jr... 


miiiiiiy initially decides t«* creme a 
o winu >n market which modestly calls 
fiir mulling iimre than internal free 
trade in goods and services and the free 
movement uf facturs of production tie 
ijhniir, capital ami enterprise). Let us 
fun her assume that initially monetary 
matters are excluded from the integra- 
tion arrangement and as a consequ- 
ence exchange rates between member 
state currencies are free to fluctuate. 
The ncofunctionalist expectation is 
that .subsequently it will be discovered 
that trade and factor flows are inhi- 
bited by uncertainties about future 
exchange rales. But exchange rates 
can only remain fixed if the underlying 
monetary conditions in each member 
state are kept in line. It would there- 
fore be necessary to create a more 
far-reaching system in which economic 
sovereignty was given up in favour of a 
centrul direction of national monetary 
policies. In other words, free trade in 
goods and services and the free move- 
ment nf factors would give rise to 
pressures which would remorselessly 
drive the community down (he road to 
(he more advanced' state of economic 


and monetary integration. 

Has this spillover process occurred? 
Tlte answer is largely no, bill there are 
exceptions - the most notable of the 
latter being the emergence of the 
European Political Cooperation proc- 
edure. Why has there been so little 
spilling over? One possible explana- 
tion is that ncofunctionnlists have 
over-estimated the spil lover potential. 
If spillover situations abound and if 
their effects arc powerful, we might 
expect there to he a quick movement 
from a relatively independent state to 
one of total integration. But if spill- 
overs arc rare and if their effects are 
weak, then wc should not he surprised 
if groupings such as the European 
Community bog down, perhaps per- 
manently, well short of total unity. 

Another possible explanation is that 
spillover situations are significant in 
number and strength hut may be 
opposed hv forces which are powerful- 
ly entrenched. The most obvious re- 
sistance is nationalism which, unlike 
the stripling European Community, 
has had centuries within which In 
establish itself. A cursory glance at the 
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more carefully. In this latest book 
Senghaas helps to clarify the role of 
wnat he calls associative (Ie collabora- 
tive) and disassociative (ie auton- 


S«? al se ctor). The recent writings 
ot Professor Irma Adclman on beyond 
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share. Laissez faire has always been a 
doctrine to make those who arc com- 
fortable feel comfortable, or as Prince sodcMimrrnr^r r v ‘^ P ains - but the anor ™ " , ’ VJ V un, > wn,cn a « as 
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policy chapters indicate 7S 
ance to surrender al'N 
indeed been an imponaS'.' i 
progress. 

Tnis is a stimulating 
wrilten hook. The infl ^ ^ ' 
na events is undoubted! J : ' 
Whether »t is necessary to ?" 
much space to discussing tk7 B 
ately is open to doubt. iLw, '* 
be said of the chapters 
economic and poliiTcaJ ^ 

in the UK, West German^ 
liere are a few factual efrorffe. 

do not mnr what is undoubted 
welcome addition to the 
usli literature on comtnuSo i 

At first sight Hugh g£' 
appear to be straining ffie ffl- 
thc most ardent European || S 

after its inception, the com«S 

not yet succeeded in «*g 
European market for indj..- 
mid services, what hope is 
Community rural policy? *! 

There arc however two 
ripostes to such a cavalier aw-, J 
First, the topic is far from 
Indeed there are increasing tai 
concern about certain trends. Xt-. 
among these are the phenoma; 
rural depopulation and umri, 1 
ment, the decline of local serowr 
the adverse effects of modem hr.' 
methods on the rural landwwji 
ecology. ^ i 

The second concerns the likth;! 
of the community, as opposed i 
member states, developing a rj 
policy. It is true that there is mob 
call for such a policy in the Ro 
Treaty. But equally it isall tooofcs 
that rural trends are powcrfuly'eb 
enced by the CAP. Indeed sown 
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CAP has done, it can presumabh'd 
and indeed recent developments^ 
gest that it is becoming more sets:' 
to the need for conservation. II 
CAP does not in effect becoott: 
agricultural and rural policy, thesi 
will be necessary for it to absorb ftw 
resources in order (hat, sonuiti 
refocused, the Social and Reeteri 
Development Funds can be enW 

with the resources necessary to (adit 
rural employment problems. Tlw» 
however a limit to what the comm* 
can be expected to do. While 
rule rural fund has been sajf*k 
problems nssndatedwth niratev** 
are likely lo be \cfi to 

Clout’s study is doaWj 
directs our minds away . 
trodden paths to a topic whtW« 
relatively novel to many 
the Community. It also 
eminently readable and 
fashion. ^ 

Dennis Swann 
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jJTJfiUsurvey of the Institute oF 
Directors described the business cx- 
catire as “a man who was trained on 
tit lob, entering business straight 
tun school". Despite the Franks 
Rtport (British Institute of Manttge- 
OicBt, 1963), and the expansion of 
bnuweducation which has occurred 
*rag the past 20 years, this descrip- 
tion IstUB largely true. 

Girci this, we should not be sur- 
prised at Britaia’s relatively poor cco- 
\sm performance - with Gcmmiiy. 
the Uaied States, and Japan ns our 
major competitors in world markets. 
As emerges dearly from Competence 
ad C affl tf oB, a report prepared by 
lie Iflstmac of Manpower Studies for 
the National Economic Development 
Office and the Manpower Services 
Ccraimswffl (MSC), all three coun- 
ties see a dear link between invest- 
ment in education and training and 
competitive success. Using education 
sjid trawiny to Improve the quality of 
■ wi^'SflMflagc/s is especially critical 
•y fr, mome nt when rapid tcchnnlo- 

W. 0 ™cfimgp and increasing interna- 

r ^z'f^b'eness are making the 
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companies. These short courses, 
whether open or closed, play a valu- 
able role in improving the quality of 
the existing stock of managers. 
However, as the Forrester Report has 
noted, they “arc not nn adequate 
substitute for a thorough management 
education” beenuse “in the time avail- 
able the different disciplines and func- 
tional areas can only be dealt with at 
appreciation level”. 

The only public course which pro- 
vides u thorough professional educa- 
tion for middle ana senior managers is 
the Master of Business Administration 
(MBA). In the United States, the 
MBA is increasingly becoming the 
norm for such managers. In Britain, 
however, views differ widely about the 
value of the MBA. A recent survey by 
the management consultancy company 
Harbridge House Europe {Masters of 
Business?, 1984) noted that one school 
of thought, “represented by many 
traditional manufacturing and service 
firms, believes that first degree stu- 
dents arc just as good and a lot 
cheaper. They feel that, regardless of 
price, MBAs are unsuited for positions 
in their company. Fast-movers have 
‘rocked the boat in the past and the 
companies want to avoid this happen- 
ing Hgain.” But another school of 
thought, “represented by US-based 
firms and some large UK recruiters, 
feels that most MBAs can cope better 
under pressure, arc more mature, and 
are more competent than other gradu- 
ates or potential applicants. Fast-mov- 
ers, such as top MBAs, are exactly 
what these companies like to recruit. ’ 
Tlte fact that it is the larger, more 
dynamic, and more successful com- 
panies that recruit and retain MBAs is, 
as Sir Peter Parker has observed, a 
matter that more traditional and more 
sluggish companies should ponder. 
They should also ponder the fact that 
students graduating from MBA prog- 
rammes invariably receive several 
offers of employment at highly attrac- 
tive salaries; many companies dearly 
find them value for money. 

Be that as it may, the MBA is the 
only educational vehicle available at 
the moment which can make an im- 
mediate and substantial impact on the 
quality of middle and senior manage- 
ment. The current annual output of 
home-based MBAs in Britain is about 
1,200 which, according to Professor 
Peter Moore (see The THES , & 
March, 1985) and Professor P. G, 
Forrester, is about 10 per cent of the 
number of middle and senior managera 
needed to replace those retiring eac “ 
vear. In short, the annual output or 
MBAs in Britain is inadequate to cover 
the replacement need, letgone to 
remedy educational deficiencies m the 
existing stock off i managers- 

The number of students on foU-time 
MBA programmes is likely to mcrease 
over the next few years. In general, 
however, the output °f raU-time 
MBAs is likely to meet only -a smaU 
part of the training need identified 
above. Most firms,, especially n the 
current economic climate, are unab 
to release key managers fuU-time ‘or 
one or two years to attend a 
school; and most «”3£ 


MBA. “The urgent need » , . « 
Forrester Report has argued, to make 
an MBA or equivalent available Tc i jOt 
able young mainstream 

without their necessanly havjng 

leave their organization, or undertake 


financial risks which for a young mail 
or woman with family ur parental 
responsibilities may nut be support- 
able". In short, wluit is ncctlcd is 
flexibility. 

The part-time MBA is one way of 
providing flexibility. The number of 

E art-tinic programmes is increasing, 
olh in universities and in poly- 
technics, and schools offering part- 
time programmes report a rapid 
growth in applications and in company 
sponsorship. The part-time MBA en- 
ables manngers to reinforce their 
learning through immediate practical 
application and to learn while remain- 
ing within the context and culture of 
the firm, thereby avoiding the re-entry 
problems which sometimes occur 
when managers return from full-time 
courses. 

These advantages may also be 
obtained by pursuing the MBA by 
distance-learning. Many people arc 
unable to take the MBA on a full-time 
or part-time basis either because they 
do not live close enough to an 
appropriate university ur pulytcchnic 
or because their work or other commit- 
ments prevent them from attending 
classes on a regular basis. For them a 
distance-learning MBA provides a | 
structured and thorough management 
training, while accommodating the 
often unpredictable demands of a 
highly pressured job in management. 

It also provides an excellent opportun- 
ity for more women, whose family 
commitments often prevent them from 
attending full-time and part-time 
courses, to obtain a professional man- 
agement training and to increase their 
representation within the manage- 
ment’s ranks. 

There arc obvious areas, however, 
where distance-learning can have diffi- 
culty in matching the full-time and 
part-time courses. The Forrester Re- 
port found that "on the evidence of 
alumni, half the value of a traditional 
MBA is in the area of cognitive 
knowledge, the other half in less 
continued on pngc II 
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TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 

P B McNamee, University of Ulster at jordanstown, UK 
Presents contemporary methods and models of strategic 
management In a mainly European context and introduces 
microcomputers into the field of business policy. The book 
achieves a balance between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of strategic management. A software package for 
carrying out the techniques and using the tools presented Is 
also available. Of Interest to practising managers and students 
of strategic management and business policy. 

346pp 227 x 1 53 mm 

Ulus 80 Lit Refs 1 50 1 985 

0 08 03 18 10 X Hardcover £23.00 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

R W EGLESL and G K RAND, UnJve/5/ty of Lancaster, UK 
Invited contributions desaigned to bring practitioners up-to- 
date in some significant areas of operational research and to 
enable them to assess the applicability of these developments 
in pracice. Each chapter stands on Its own as an excellent 
introduction to the subject area and a review of recent 
developments. Of Interest to students, teachers and 
practitioners of operational research. 
llOpp 272 x 188 mm 

lilus 30 Lit Refs 120 1984 

0 08 03 1 829 0 Hardcover £13.25 

Sterling prices apply to UK and Eire customers only. Prices are subject 
to change without notice. 
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UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 
SCOTLAND UK 

BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT/ACCOUNTANCY 
POSTGRADUATE COURSEWORK 
PROGRAMMES 


MBA/DIp Bus Admin 

The MBA may be general or allow 
candidates complete units and an 
opportunity to specialise In the 
following areas: 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin (Retail Studies) 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin (Management 
Information Systems) 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin (Industrial 
Relations & Personnel 
Management) 

MBA-Dlp Bus Admin (Industry In 
Developing Countries) 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin Banking 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin Marketing 

MBA/DIp Bus Admin Finance 


MSc/DIploma Entrepreneurial . 
Studies 

MSc/DIploma Technological 
Economics 

MSc/DIploma Accounting & 

Finance 

MSc/DIploma Industrial Relations 

Diploma In Professional 
Accountancy 

Masters Programmes 

Comprise 8 months taught courses 
plus a four month project/ 
dissertation 

Diploma courses comprise 8 
months of taught Instruction 

PhD and MSc by research are also 
offered In Business Studies, 
Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Management 
Science 


Founded In 1967, Stirling is a modem, Innovative university set In one of the 
finest campuses In Europe, adjacent to Glasgow and Edinburgh and on a 

main rail link to London. 

For further Information and application form contact: 

The Admissions Officer 
University of Stirling 
Stirling FK9 4LA 
Scotland 
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Management consulting: A guide to the 
profession 

Edited by Milan Kabr 

“At Irist a good basic texl on inanagcmcnl consulting . . . 
essential , . . good to show client s as justification fertile 
way you operate . . (Consultants News. Fitzwllliam. New 
Hampshire, United Slates) 

ISBN 92-2-1 01165-8 £15.05 

How to read a balance sheet 

An ILO programmed book 

“This Is a home study manual using an Ingenious teaching 
method which provides half a dozen brief statements per 
page, each of which is followed by a question to check 
whether you have understood. Methodical readers will find 
it concentrates the mind. There are also helpful fold-out 

S ages to show examples of balance sheets. (77ie 
ookseller, London United Kingdom) 

ISBN 92-2-I03898-X £4.20 


Improve your business 

Written In simple language. Improve your business is aimed 
at owners of small businesses. The Handbook and 
accompanying Workbook include ail the basic management 
knowledge necessary to succeed in business and to 
encourage active and creative thinking by entrepreneurs 
about their businesses. Lively black-and-white illustrations 
and numerous exercises, examples and hints combine to 
make the books accessible to a wide range of readers. 

ISBN 92 - 2 - 1 05342-3 £ 5.85 

A prospectus listing other ILO publications on 
management and education Is available on request. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

Branch Office Ab* 

96/98 Marsh am Street xfrjf) 

London S W1 P 4LY Vt 

Tel: 01-828 6401 _ 


M.Sc. in 

Management Science 

A proven course of 30 years’ standing 
for Managers of the future 

This is a 12-month programme starting in October each year and 
aiming to produce ofleclTve managers tor industry and commerce. 

Compulsory subjects inciude managerial economics, quantitative 
methods, statistics, accounting, organisational behaviour and comput- 
ing. In addition, a choice of over 30 elective subjects enables students 
to specialise In areas appropriate to their needs. An Individual project, 
usually undertaken In collaboration with industry, offers Ihe opportunity 
to put theory Into practice. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree, probably in engineer- 
ing or science, and preferably some working experience. The course is 
recognised by the Science and Engineering Research Council for Its 
Advanced Course Studentships. 

I mk For a prospectus and application form contact : 

/j| The Admissions Secretary, Department of Management 
1 rHi Science, Imperial College, Exhibition Road, 

Cf W W London SW7 2BX. Tel: 01-589 51 1 1 ext 7124. 

Imperial College 



Tl IK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

~ Management Education 

Whose business? 


Last May, Pnifrwir Brian Griffiths 
and myself published u paper entitled 
Whose Business? u nulkvt propositi to 
privatize British busmen schools (In- 
stitute of Economic Affairs. 1985). 
That paper stirred up a foment of 
debate among academics and indus- 
trialists about the future of British 
business schools. With a second edi- 
tion due to he published next month, 
our radical proposals to privatize Brit- 
ish business schools continue to pro- 
voke intense criticism from defenders 
of the status quo. For others, however, 
our challenge has provided a stimulus 
to develop an exciting and innovative 
approach to management education. 

British business schools have failed 
ro realize their potential as major 
contributors to the wealth creation 
process in this country. With their 
operations hedged about with restric- 
tions imposed by the university system 
to which they belong, they arc too 
academic in the traditional sense and 
too far removed from the business 
world to generate the kind of rclcvani, 
practical management education de- 
manded by industry. These weaknes- 
ses derive largely from the schools' 
failure to implement the original inten- 
tions of the Franks report of a genuine 
partnership between industry and 
academia and from their continued 
dependence nn public sector funding. 
Furthermore, the business school sys- 
tem in Britain has tended to function as 
a classic cartel: by fixing minimum fees 
and maximum salaries, it has restricted 
I the competition which would promote 
the kind of educational "products" 
demanded by consumers. Radical re- 
form is necessary. 

Our paper proposed that under- 
graduate business education should be 
separated from postgraduate business 
education and that alTthe postgraduate 
business schools should become legal 
entities autonomous of the public 
sector. All postgraduate business 
school activity should cease to be 
government-funded over a three-year 
period; and salaries and terms and 
conditions of employment at the pri- 
vate postgraduate business schools 
should be market-determined. (Fun- 
damental research, however, would 
still be funded by the Economic and 
Social Research Council.) Our argu- 
ment that such changes would benefit 
all (hose concerned with management 
education- students, business schools, 
the government and business itself - 
has proved persuasive to a wide range 
of industrial and commercial interests. 
It has also received support from three 
leading business schools. 

Renunciation of financial privilege, 
however, is rarely undertaken volun- 
tarily and with good grace, and it 
would be fair to say that moat of the 
beneficiaries of the present system of 
taxpayer support for business schools 
have resisted our recommendations, 
The establishment - in the shape of the 
Department of Education and Science 


Association of 


Management 
Education Centres 


Representing over 200 colleges In the public sector 



Telephone your local polytechnic, college or 
rcgionnl management centre for details of programmes 


:i 


Mctnitcrahlp und other enquiries tn cither of AMEC's offices: 

Mr R T Chappell. 

Development Adviser 
AMEC Service. IISSU 
Polytechnic of Centre] London 
235 High I (alburn 
London WCIV 7DN 
Telephone: 01-403 1154 


Mr M B Cumbers 
Secretary 

Regional Management Centro 
The Old Hnll 
Sheffield City Polytechnic 
Tolley Hall Lane 
Sheffield S17 4AB 
Telephone: 0742 352651 


(DES). the Foundation of Manage- 
ment Education, the British Institute 
of Management and, of course, the 
majority of the business schools them- 
selves - have opposed the radical 
approach adopted in our paper. The 
mandarins have remained true to the 
old Confucian ideals of stability, har- 
mony and orderly evolution. Trans- 
lated into modem English, stability 
means “little is going to change, 
harmony requires that no one rocks 
the boat, and orderly evolution implies 
that any change that docs slip through 
will be so miniscule as to be almost 


In common with many other areas of 
British society, the forces against 
change arc deeply entrenched. Those 
with their hands in the general tax- 
payers’ pockets see little need to justify 
their receipt of such largesse and 
resent any threat to its continuation. 
Far from demanding a justification for 
the preservation of the present system 
in the light of our criticism, clear 
signals were given by the DES that 
radical chance need not be seriously 
considered. The onus of proof was thus 
removed from the defenders of tax- 
payer subsidy and placed on those who 
dared to challenge the propriety of 
such a subsidy. 


Relieved of the need to defend the 
indefensible, objectors have sought to 
attack perceived weaknesses in our 
argument. Those criticisms, however, 
were ones we anticipated and dealt 
with in our paper. They include the 
suggestion that implementation of our 
proposals could lead to a decline in 
academic standards and quality; “the 
authors seem to forget that markets 
can be levellers as well as leaders” 
(editorial comment, The THES, 28 
June, 1985). But no evidence has been 
advanced to support such a claim. 

The Foundation for Management 
Education endorsed the view that state 
funding is essential for higher educa- 
tion: “government must continue to be 
closely involved with industry and 
academia in support of management 
education”. Otherwise, presumably. 


spread”. No one denies that ri,, k, 
nefits arc widespread; what is 
is whether this can only bSSHS 
taxpayer subsidy. Wi b S 
education in Britain is already 
lized. It is earned on by conS£ £ 
corporate personnel. ShouldtW 
be supported by taxpayer subs? 

. Thef e have, however, he M ii u 

interesting fresh obicclions and vjr 
tions on old ones, which require i 
tion. First, it has been argued £ 
privatization would raise prices andu 
reduce the numbers of home unh- 
and increase that of foreign siufcn 
In response to this, we would vn> j 
that privatization would put j £ I 
mium on increased efficiency, {X 
one would expect the cost perstti 
course to fall. The point of ourpmi 
als, however, is that such cost as An 
occur should be borne by the benrfa 
ary of the course and not by & 
taxpayer. The benefit to the studcntol 
taking a Master of Business Admits* 
tration (MBA) course is considerable 
according to the Business Gradual 
Association, a subsequent increase in 
salary of 40-60 per cent is typical It 
docs seem a perverse redistribution d 
income to take money from the gener- 
al taxpayer to provide a small (Etc 
group with the opportunity to pole- 
vault to the top of the salary scale. 

Even if privatization did result ini 
reduction in the level of demand Inc 
home students for the MBA count: 
its present form, it would not imply & 
demise of business education in Bii 
tain. Faced with the possible loss of 
one source of income, any otto 
business would look at its product 
portfolio, devise new and profitable 
ways of meeting customer needs, ini 
modify or eliminate those produfls 
whose profitability had become im- 
paired by changing market conditions. 
Most of the objections from ihe tom 
ness schools are based on the possible 
implications for the existing product 


instrument; and variants ten 

. 0 vised to meet most markets twvuoft . 

education”. Otherwise, presumably, Furthermore, except for 

industry might have to pick up the a few favoured instituiions, mesif 

entire bill, most of which is currently students currently 
being met by the taxpayer. course fees but also their own nvg 

Another criticism levelled at our expenses. In addition, all forego 
paper is that poorer students would be ics during the period iuii-u 

debarred from business schools be- instruction. Measured against uu 

cause they would be less able to stantial total cost, the extra |)un» 
borrow from financial institutions, Yot imposed by the withdrawal ot sung 
another is that consumer ignorance of would be relatively small. Ana, a 
the quality of the new schools would claims made for tne marketability 
prevent students making informed the MBA are justified then cvffli 
choices between them. These were non-subsidized MBA would slill ftp - 

answered in detail in the least read part sent one of the best investments 

of our paper - chapter five. rently avialablc. 

In its comments on the paper, the ITiioh MlUTtf 

British Institute of Management de- Hllgll 

fended the logic of taxpayer subsidies 

for management education: “the be- Hugh Murray Is professor oj 
nefits to society of highly trained, management and intenwtionabv&°j 

successful managers are surely wid e- at the City University Bu siness ScM* 

continued from page I The changing content and 

tangible gain, - competition with the 

groups, learning of others’ experience. ffiSSStaoSSs STEW-g 

The trend towards open learning, in indicates a t rend l°gj t 

the form of the part-time and dfoaoce" ,er flex,blljt ?' “ d JET’E’dS* 
learning MBA, stems from the grow- pannB^tedii eitton. S nd» , 
ing recognition that managere need kicreasina tendenej^rar nip ,^ 1 ^ 

a* BtSS. 1 SrjS TEE?— -Kjg 

develonments in thf» nmo the provision of manage® 


rammes is a very exciting development 
for management education. 

The utility of computers is not 
restricted to distance-teaming proe- 
rammea They, together with ‘hiser- 
™fV - ^crating systems and a wide 
range of software packages, are in- 
creasingly being introduced into all 
82“ .« management education so 
« tudents b ® come familiar with 
*1*8, “ a poeral management aid. A 
fiS- ™ ated P° ,nt is *at the in- 
L°r r, s j F ? te “ ls . conte nt of manage- 

mean, among other things aweater 


tu mwvuurw - — ^# |||» 

failure towards rewarding s^TTUjji 
government could bring ab°u 
shift by offering to match 
contribution to universities jj 
ness schools either dIr«fV ^ 
offering special tax 
panies. Second, govcrnmM 1 '^^ 


oeruzeu 
ar area 
research 


research and areas o; 11 

tion with direct practical ^ 

the infrastructure of sul j“ s L p# 
agement education Is ' ” hljc fi]udH 
tuned, a high volume of piw 
remains vital. _ Data 

George ^ 


George Bain is chaintvtn of ^0 0 
of industrial and J*£*£ 
the University of 
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' Open management 


British Institute of Mun- 
At 3 tC i inference on Industry > car 
■S^^S.ed'ha.cfilu-ZS 

in Britain, only ab- 
■JSJJ3 seem to have a degree 
* ‘ Xcation, including 2 per cc.i 
uf - fkLess degree or management 
SBHltin'so.npulofMa.- 
Business Administration 
(MBAs) is about 1 .500 per annum, 
JKS d,e United Slates produces 
b ssmanv and France s output 
factor of five, this 
take into account the 
in Japan. f ° r sample. 
SsSSyon at school volunlan- 
SSoflS; in the United States 
about 90 ncrccnt com- 

LJSfe 22 per cent in Britain. The 

relative skill and qualification penetra- 
npn of our managerial workforce is 
Nor is our attitude to retraining 
iod updating much better. 

If we accept that performance is 
ittody linked to the quality of the 

. T * .1 ...UUnul n /IaiiM lira 


Workforce, then without a doubt we 
hares less well qualified and trained 
sunasement in numerical terms than 
mr major competitors. Clenrly, there 
bi need to increase substantially the 
number of trained and qualified pco- 
& entering management. There is 
slH i need to provide a route to 
mining and qualifications for those 
already there. 

Hose of us who have been with the 
Open University (OU) from the early 
tajs hare faced such a challenge 
before. Set up to cope with the per- 
ethedneed far a route to a first degree 
for mature adults studying at home in 
to own time, the" OU found a 
sotrioa that has turned out to he 
effective and successful - producing 
course materials which are a mixture of 
gpod quality print, nudio-mpes and 
lUeo iapei, supplemented ny full- 
time indwiial activity and local tutor 
fflpport.kwa natural, therefore, for 
us to consider applying these tcclini- 
ififrt to the oreds of managers. 

to wo (he need nmtclicd by dc- 
mod: 7hfs was a vital question for us, 
^jfoaarly as whatever courses were 
tad to operntu under the 
imposed artificial constminl 
- In 1979 Brinn 
Director of the Open Business 
with support from the Mmi- 
Services Commission (MSC), 
some feasibility studies 
to? wmonstrated what everyone 
or suspected - that most muna- 
LJW cannot cone with the 
requirements of full-time 
gtestudy for a substanllul period of 
Most °f them readilv recoenizc 


bean* priority can do very little 
courses are so inac- 
evidence, bringing 
needs and demands, per- 
oar Rnit courses in 
thahVu 11 education. Everything 
since c ° nvinces us 

mSSHLS? “urse, “The Effective 

Ft 4br, Se rL Up »^ ,tha B 1 ®” 1 hom lhe 

tioo sM^i 0r Management Educa- 
SSfJIJ 1 » great deal of advice, 
&!ilishn^?. ent ant * support from the 
0lI Wrffar!L U, « of Management) was 
Ol w® 5 ,i he R . m t,m e in the autumn 
aD inm intake of 1 ,500. 
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desce their confi- 

fcn aoffeiiJ n *lI'S n 8 .assistance in the 
s P°nsonlik ^ euher through individual 

_ or Brnim knnl>l.. M Tk. 


*ay - in much the same 

,0 Elherth..« teams which bring 
ga ciSSS? 1 ex Perts in the fielS 
Gtch cE? course-producers, 
'•ny assessed at 

eiaarB final kS deve, °pment to 
“todigTS^ty and quafity of 
tQ 8tan3 on their 
f* 1 »urses are?!?” 1 !? the ind «vidual, 
jLtbe manapi?r cdiat i ely a PP licablc 

& tive mfa Lht, V ^ ork ’ Ieadin 8 to 
^°nnanee tt !*" 8 Im provements in 
S_be SJhfy are also intended 
SJabatlon to I? *e company or 

Sjm 4*^Jt"5ra5!S: 
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Slfoesribie arc fle «ble 
5E fl,r bl over t,le student has 

they can 
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School is part of 




Ian Dey. 

a national institution, the materials 
and support services can easily he 
delivered anywhere in Britain. 

Eight courses arc now available, 
although wc expect to hRvc a range of 
up to 20 in the near future (at least two 
new courses each year). The content of 
our core course, “The Effective Mana- 
ger", concentrates on what managers 
actually do and how they cun improve 
their performance. Under the heading 
"The Job" are included the setting of 
objectives, communication, decision- 
making, planning and control tcchni- 

3 ues. ‘The Team covers all aspects of 
cnling with staff. “The Organization" 
covers its structure, complexity, and 
conflicts as it copes with change. And 
“The Manager's World” deals with the 
external environment including the 
law, trade unions- and the business 
world. This latter course is our most 
substantial in terms of study time (220 
hours) and in terms of breadth of 
material. Wc look on it us a foundation 
to all our other courses. 

Other courses currently available 
include “Accounting and Finance for 
Managers" for those with little or no 
formal (milling in the financial nspects 
of their roles; and “Marketing in 
Action”, produced in collaboration 
with the Cranficld Institute of Tech- 
nology, for those mnnngers needing to 
find out how to develop the principles 
of marketing into practical action of 
benefit to themselves and their orga- 
nization. “International Marketing is 
aimed at helping those concerned, or 
about to he concerned, with marketing 
overseas; and “Managing People" is 
for anyone responsible for employees, 
whether in a large or small organiza- 
tion or in any sector, and provides a 
grounding for any line manager plan- 
ning to go on to more specialized 
personnel training. “Personnel Selec- 
tion and Interviewing" is one such 
more specialized course concentrating 
on personnel selection processes, the 
residential weekend associated with 
this course providing practical experi- 
ence. “Planning and Managing 
Change" provides help in recognizing 
the (actors affecting change in an 
organization, change in top manage- 
ment, change in product, change in 
technology and change m the beliefs 
and perceptions of tne people in tnc 
organization. , „ 

Each course (apart from The Effec- 
tive Manager") lasts 55 or HOhours. 
They can be studied on a on e-off basis, 

sssssSSSS 

student from the courses aval able to 

tion” - the remaining cowses bemg aj 

the student's deration. We i wouin 
now like to extend the rjpfg 
and courses in the 
aspects of the business envl ™J ai e ™’ 
..j t .< form ntinn systems. W® 


teres ted in starting their own business 
or who is already in a start-up enter- 
prise. We offer a substantial p;iek 
including a vidco-casscite and access 
to a personal advisor with small busi- 
ness experience who provides feed- 
back on the development of a business 
plan. At the end of the course, stu- 
dents can present their business plan to 
a panel otbusiness experts und receive 
dispassionate comment on it. 

We are also preparing a course on 
“Women into Management", funded 
by the MSC, which is aimed at prepar- 
ing and persuading women io think o( 
themselves as potential business mana- 
gers and to enable them to re-enter the 
employment market wilh confidence, 
and to move on to “The Effective 
Manager” course. The pilot version of 
this course will be available Inter this 
year. 

I began by referring to the luck of 
opportunity to acquire an MBA 
through part-time study. There is no 
question in our minds that there is a 
massive demand for such a qualifica- 
tion from those who have nlrcady 
studied our courses; indeed, we have 
lost a few students because wc arc not 
yet able to offer such a programme, 
wc have abundant evidence that our 
manager-students arc extremely en- 
thusiastic about what we teach and the 
way we teach it and that many of them 
could not have studied at all had it not 
been for our methods. However, as it 
lias always been the aim of the school 
to offer an MBA, planning is at an 
advanced stage whereby such a qual- 
ification could be added on to the 
diploma. 

Those of us involved with the Open 
Business School, from inside or out- 
side die OU, are confident that the 
existence of the school and its courses 
has transformed management educa- 
tion in this country in much the same 
way that the OU itself lias transformed 
higher education during the past 20 
years. Distance learning can never 
replace cimvuiiLmiuil leaching, bui it 
does provide a powerful method for 
improving the lot of a great many 
people who need and want manage- 
ment education and training. 

Ian Dey 

Dr Ian Dey is Acting Director of the 
Open Business School at the Open 
University . Milton Keynes. 


MTU HI DIVERSITY 
W OF WARWICK 

Warwick University's Selnioluf likiiistrinl 
iiiul Business St tidies has n deserv edly hiii.li 
nntimiiil mid interimiioiml reputation. It ranks 
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[ HOOK REVIEWS 

A plethora 
of myths 

The Business of Management 
hy Derek Torrlngton and 
Jane Weighfman 
I’renlice-M all, £9.95 
ISBN (1 13 1049283 
Managemen t for Ad mfnfsf ralors 
by D. A. WhJlniorc 

I I William Heinemann, £8.95 
ISBN04J49225UI 
Management Methods 
by Derek Torrlngton, Jane Weightman 
and Kirsiy Johns 
Gower, £l9.5fl 
ISBN (15661)2 6406 
Insfirufe of Personnel Management, 
£10.95 

ISBN 0 85292 355 4 

Professors of management arc rather 
like England balsmcn in the West 
Indies. They are pleased to be in the 
sunshine while their colleagues in the 
higher education system are suffering 
the coldest winter of the century. But 
they are conscious of the bouncers 
coming in from cither end. To 
businessmen they arc cautious, 
academic, ami inexperienced in the 
real practicalities of business manage- 
ment. To fellow academics they arc oy 
J turns seen as fly, spiwy and roofless. 

I the Dirty Dens of the Senate House. 

I Small wonder that there are two 
I distinct styles in management writing. 

One is as ponderous and pedestrian as 
| the worst excesses of the "pro- 
legomena to a handbook on recent 
thinking on Feuerbach's Use of the Full 
Stop" school - all ducking nnd weav- 
ing, no runs and not much excitement. 

The other swishes and heaves in an 
opportunistic, chirpy and ebullient 
fashion, but is always likelyto hole out 
at fine leg before scoring. The bestsel- 
lers undoubtedly seem to come from 
this latter category, the classic example 
being Peters and Waterman's In 
Search of Excellence, eagerly gobbled 
up by managers and management 
academics worldwide in search of the 
quick fix. We have our own British 
cover version of this top of the US pops 
in Goldsmith and Clutterbuck’s The 
Winning Streak. 

Although these productions are 
methodologically naive, with a heavy 
reliance on anecdotal evidence and 
selective exampllng, they are by no 
means entirely worthless. They are 
generally quite well written ami they 
do at least relate to the real problems 
of management. They repeat simple 
mrnams and vulgarize complicated 
analyses, but often to good effect 
Management Is, after all, vulgar and 
simple - which is why the British 
regard it as beneath them and the 
Japanese are so good at it. 

But too often textbooks of manage- 
ment follow the first approach - of 
dull cautious, restatement of a con- 
ventional body of literature covering 
topics of no obvious immediate con- 
cm t° msmigcra. 81111 woree when 
these books are produced by 
academics, they sometimes do not 
even represent the best nnd most 
of * hc relevant intellectual 
traditions. Thus, Weber generally gets 

or OffS 0 "’ bUl rarC,y iC cver Gidcfans 

, c Tornngton and Weightman's book 
“i successful as the senior 
author s widelyused text on personnel 
management. This is indeed a person- 

m, 1 n r ? a 1f^ rS VS W0f B cneral "W- 

ment, U is solid, compendious, and 
generally sensible. U is not quite clear 

book is oimcd and 
5 Kj£ UI i ? disarming reference to 
feedbnek from “students on courses 
ranging from 20 years of age to 60, 
undergraduate to postgraduate, 
H 1 * 1 |i nc supervisor to managing 
d * r ^ tor » docs little to reassure. Some 
***?»*■ wM.find the material 
banal , for others It will be beyond their 
experience and comprehension. Some 
topics tire not thoroughly developed 
whereas the treatment of others is too 
generous. 

1 wonder how practical managers 
will take to the notion that "the 
modern nntion slate evolved 4 500 
veara ngo and was brought into being 
bj; the building of the great Pyramids at 
Giza, near Heliopolis In Egypt. The 
Pyramids exercise a. strange fascina- 
tion over the minds of modern men 
and women.” Yes , . . but. If the 


hisiurioil ana logy is in he taken 
seriously, then slime |visitiutiing in 
terms, lor example, of say Wittvogel 
and hydraulic societies would he use- 
ful. hut as it stands a tendentious 
historical theory is used as a peg to 
introduce u rather facile discussion of 
the importance of management. 

Chapter two is a rather routine 
genuflection to old highhats. it is too 
early in the book and distracts the 
reader from the main trend of the 
argument. Everything is described and 
nothing explained. Indeed, the au- 
thors' view of history Is somewhat 
whiggish throughout. Everything is 
getting rather better, more coordin- 
ated and organized, and management 
theory is just (he thing to put the whole 
boiling together. This and the routine 
regurgitation of Fayol, Folletr, 
Machiavelli, and Mayo get the whole 
thing off to a very limp start. 

The tragedy is that hiding within this 
turgid morass is a very good strong 
thesis. The authors argue in chapter 
two that the academic decaffeination of 
management practice into manage- 
ment theory has gone too far and quote 
with approval the more damning criti- 
ques of Mant who refers to “manage- 
ment” as “a plethora of myths, shib- 
boleths and incantations which our 
most successful competitors seem able 
to do without." Later, they quote from 
their own research which finds that 
British organizations “encourage mid- 
dle managers with a proven expertise 
in a technical specialism to abandon 
this in favour of very general and 
usually straightforward managerial 
and administrative duties.” The prob- 
lem is that their own textbook is 
precisely aimed to encourage that very 
process. 
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obtain a sense of what me endeavour is 
about. 

Whitmore endeavours to introduce 
the reader to the whole field of 
administrative management. Howev- 
er, his book is dated and some sections 
are defective. The chapter on indust- 
rial relations omitting as it docs almost 
everything of importance that has 
happened in recent years while 

»l...,..nk T~l 1,11,. T.rr 


tions Act of 1800 (sounds a lot more 
interesting than the real thing), should 
have been omitted. 

Some good points arc made, but the 
book is heavily dated and contains so 
much serious irrelevance that the book 
cannot be recommended. When the 
author touches on his nreas of special- 
ist knowledge such as clerical work 
assessment, his touch is surer, but 
regrettably these are among the most 
dated topics in the compendium. 

When management teachers and 
authors stop being serious, pompous 
and academic ana get down to what 
managers actually da and what can be 
shown to be helpful to them and 
whether there are methods for impro- 
ving managerial performance, they 
can really be quite interesting. Tor- 
rington, Weightman and Johns have 
produced a really useful book, the sort 
of book you would actually wish to buy 


I would willingly havl? traded much 
of the rehash of secondary materials 
for a coherent exposition of manage- 
ment and organization around this 
theme. An exposition of task, role, 
structure, and organization around the 
analysis of what managers actually do 
In different cultures - some of them 
more successful at the business of 
management than we in Britain seem 
to be - would have been illuminating 
and arguably more challenging and 
stimulating for students and managers 
alike. As it is, the authors have chosen 
to be judicious and have produced a 
typical civil service kind of comprom- 
ise m which they conclude fairly and 
irrelevantly that there is something to 
be said for both murderer and victim. 

Respite all this, Torrington and 
Weightman have made a serious stab 
at incorporating some of the findings 
of contemporary research and haw 
“ n fi e Wj to position management as 
“OW of knowledge with a history and 
a tradition of serious intellectual con- 
oern. The occasional infelicities of 
expression and the uneasy mixture of 

Keeping 
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(more's the pity) but it may actually 
tell managers something they do not 
already know and students something 
of the job of management. 

The book consists of a scries of, 
tests, checklists, exercises, nnd reading 
lists, linked wirh short, punchy intro- 
ductions tu topics. This is unashamedly 
a cookbook, and a good one. It will be 
used and will prohably stimulate more 

g enuine ratiocination than many text- 
ooks. it is also pert and authoritative 
“ a schoolmasterly way. The authors 
feel free to dig at the reader suggesting 
*if you are not puzzled by sonic aspect 
of how your organization works, 
please let us know: you must be 
unique.” Punchy qiiotcs from such 
luminaries as Voltaire. Toffler 
Bcynon, John Stuart Mill and Michael 
Edwards evidence the authors' catho- 
licity of reading far better than the 
worked examples of hisloricizing in 
their textbook. And they also quote 
wth approval Bacon's dictum that 
reading maketh a Tull man; confer- 
® n _ c ® » QSJfty man : and writing nn exact 
JS; I? 1 * 18 an book. Its aim is 
!“ r ® r because it is based on an 

rEPrfJ* 10 teach,n 8 which works in 
the classroom as textbooks never do. 
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Zen and 
the art of 
managing 

The Management Challenge: 

Japanese views 

allied by Lester C-.Thurow 

MU Press. £14.95 

ISBN 0262 20053 8 

gaam the Japanese corporation 

Ip Janes C. Abeggienand 

C«rgeStalkJr 

Harper & Row. £15.95 

ISBN006 338004 8 

Japanese Participation In 

British Industry 

by John H. Dunning 

Croom Helm, £25.00 

1SBN07099 45000 

The Industrial Relations Practices of 
Forelgn-owned Firms In Britain 
by Peter J. Buckley and 
PeferEndenvick 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN0333352939 

Japanese management is a topical 
issue, but how much of its success is 
simply good management? Are 
Japanese firms in Britain as successful 
as their parent companies? The discus- 
sion was touched off by James Abcg- 
ejen with his 1958 book The Japanese 
Factory: aspects of its social organisa- 
tion, which helped to popularize the 
ideas of “lifetime employment” and of 
an attitude towards the employment 
relationship claimed to be markedly 
different from that encountered else- 
where. 

Abegglcn's book became the in- 
action for many "soft” or humnn 
ttons interpretations of the man- 
4f®fnt of Japanese companies. 

a based on management style. 

r" views were expressed in 
Robert Cole’s Japanese Blue Collar: 

changing tradition, which also 
wked at smaller companies, and in 
™sh and Manntiri's Modernisation 
the Japanese Factory, which 
quoted shop-floor employees. “Soft” 
werprctalions tend to emphasize 
allegedly “Japanese" characteristics, 
“mejimes described as “cultural" - nn 
•noefraable rag-bag concept. “Hard" 
■nterpretations tend to assume that 
“anagement is totally rational, to be 
flamed solely in terms of invest- 
twnt, product development, enrpo- 
strategy, and so on. But docs 
Woer extreme help us to understand 
■J™ Japanese managers have achieved 
wmonstrably successful results since 

ttMiple?° WWC mi S bt P rofit fram ,beir 

jJ^ster Thurow’s book is valuable 
P®«Jtse it consists of 1 1 contributions 
r Japanese authors. There is, howev- 
urii? P™, m: n °t all such Japanese 
uS based °° empirical evidence. 
I},., er * °ne sometimes suspects 
generalized and idealized 


idealized 
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fei Ailu re * atc to “group" account- 
deals S'* l . he relevant chapter 
vtiai.^; 11 the tssues of acquisition 

“SSf “SS at *° untin g' il gives only 
attention to consolidated 
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P Ie herS5- , ? eory and policy, its com- 
ing of financial account- 
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accounts are for foreign consumplion, 
although this does not apply io most of 
Thurow's contributors. 

In his aptly titled chapter on “The 
perceptions and the reality of Japanese 
industrial relations", Professor Shima- 
da criticizes those outside Japan who 
believe that “the Japanese are a 
homogeneous and consensual people, 
with industrial relations that are as a 
consequence harmonious, trustful and 
peaceful". Although this may be true 
in comparison with Britain, the United 
States, France or Italy, the image is 
otherwise incorrect. Japanese mana- 
gers devote skill and effort towards 
ensuring good employee relations - 
and uninterrupted production. They 
must manage. In 1947-1948, during 
other well-documented conflicts ana 
during the recent Japan National Rail- 
ways troubles, events reminiscent of 
the British miners’ strike have taken 
place. 

In the category of generalization, 
without empirical evidence from even 
one company, is the opening descrip- 
tion of “motivation ana productivity . 
According to this theoretical model, 
“The productivity of the Japanese 
economy has been so high because of 
the delicate sense of balance inherent 
in the Japanese people''. But although 
many Japanese managers are skilful in 
motivating employees both to cooper- 
ate and to compete, Japanese industry 
was not famous cither tor quality or for 
productivity until the 1960s: so much 
For “inherent" qualities. 

Thurow asks how far the United 
States can learn from the Japanese 
example; and this question can be 
applied to Britain too. Business is 
taken more seriously in the United 
States than in Britain: the market is 
larger, unions are more concerned 
witn employment issues than political 
issues, and agreements are enforce- 
able. 

Abegslen's 1985 sub-title shows how 
far he nas changed his views since 
1958: how marketing, money and man- 
power strategy, not management style, 
make the Japanese world pace-setters. 
The chapters are equally explicit and 
dcnl with the sculc of production; 
“focused niiinufuciuring” or products 
for specific market niches; production 
management; nnd research and de- 
velopment. His book should be com- 
pulsory reading for the complncent 
nnd for nil those who believe if it was 
“not invented here” it is not for us. 

“Working with banks and sharehol- 
ders for company advantage” explains 
the long-term finance for industry that 
enables companies to develop and 
mnrket new products, achieving the 
virtuous circle of increased competi- 
tiveness that leads to job security and 
rising living standards. “Government 
help and hindrance" cuts through the 
endless and sterile theoretical argu- 
ments, so prevalent in Britain, about 
“planning'* versus “the free market". 
Japanese official policy is aimed at 
“accelerating market forces”. Possible 
future scenarios for Japanese business 
are also discussed. 

Professor John Dunning s book is a 
carefully researched, comprehensive 
work that sets out to fill gaps in 
awareness of the scale, management 
style and implications of Japanese 
participation in British industry. How 


of security. But the topics selected - 
cost-volume, profit analysis, variance 
investigation, information economics, 
and cost allocation - are central to 
current developments and should pro- 
vide the non-specialist student with 
useful insights - along with a six-page 
bibliography to follow up awakened 

* n Both books serve a useful purpose jn 
surveying progress and research in 

£33»k 4 on| y h ,°p" jKse 

note is taken of Scapens s pkRtofagxnS 
theory and practice closer together, 
and to seek greater cooperation be- 
tween researchers and practitioners. 
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many, lor example, understand ihcir 
business rationale and the nature uf 
their competitive edge? Dunning deals 
jn a straight forward manner with the 
important practical issues, such as 
whether Japanese manufacturing op- 
erations in Britain are a threat ur an 
opportunity, and how far they are 
transferring either technology or man- 
agement skills. The data here should 
satisfy the specialist. 

Dunning's study should provide a 
useful corrective to media impressiuns 
of so-called “no strike" agreements, 
which ignore, for example, flexible 
working practices and relations with 
local components suppliers. By high- 
lighting the importance of this latter. 
Dunning is able to discuss the benefi- 
cial impact of Japanese demands on 
local suppliers. 

No one would argue that industrial 
relations in Britain were not impor- 
tant. Their image in Japan is had, 
although the experience of Japanese 
managers in Britain has been better 
than expected. Dunning presents the 
interesting finding that British em- 
ployees may be keener than Amer- 
icans on Japancsc-stylc management. 

He concludes that there is no reason 
why Japanese-owned plants in Britain 
should not achieve 90 to 95 per cent of 
performance levels in Japan, rightly 
viewing the obstacles as more to du 
with “inappropriate institutions and 
unhelpful work altitudes” than some 
form of “cultural gap” or “innate 
ability". 

Buckley and Enderwick’s book is a 
specialist work, not primarily con- 
cerned with Japanese companies, 
although it refers to Takamiva and to 
the Toshiba case. It shows the differ- 
ences in results achieved by British- 
owned and foreign-owned firms. It 
also points to the influence of the latter 
on the situation in Britain, even if it 
does understate the Japanese impact. 

Abegglen and Stalk are surely right 
that there is “no magic" about the 
management of Japanese companies 
or ot the Japanese economy as a 
whole. The Japanese have put much 
effort into getting management at the I 
various levels right. What all these 
books demonstrate is that nccounts 
which arc cither too "hard” or loo 
“soft" are not likely to foster a realistic 
understanding of how Japanese mana- 
gers operate. 

Malcolm Trevor 

Malcolm Trevor Is Director of the 
Japan Industrial Studies Programme at 
the Policy Studies Institute, and author 
nf “ Japanese Industrial Knowledge: 
can it help British industry?" (PSIJ 
Gower, 1935). 
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best known of British business 
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To assist lecturers deliver PICKUP commencing 
September 1 986. Repeat programmes are being 
offered in Information Technology and in Tourism* 
Leisure and Recreation. Programmes are designed 
to facilitate the fullest participation on a part-time 
block and distance learning basis. Each 
programme includes marketing training, industrial 
experience, course design and actual delivery 
through your college. 

Further Information from Pat 
Dickenson, West Midlands RMC, 
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Coflege Road, Stoke on Trent, Staffs 
ST4 2DE, Telephone No. 0782 41 21 43 
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Studies) 
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MBA (Master of Business 
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Asecond edition of Rosemary Stevwut’s 

JTie Reality of Management has been 
published by William Heinemann at 

£14.95. 

A second edition of Bette Ann SimcTs 
Women in Management hasten p 
Usbed b y Prentice-Hall at £20-3U 
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and PhD level. 

Management Development Programmes 
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A share in 
the firm 


Management: a political activity 
hy Ted Stephenson 
Macmillan, £27.511 
ISUNO.Ut 384.193 
Just Managing: authority and 
democracy In Industry 
by Peter Cressey, John Eldrfdge 
and John Machines 
Open University Press. 

£22.5(1 and £7. 95 

ISBN II. U5 1511 1 band 150705 

Ted Stephenson's book and Jusi Man- 
axing, a study by Glasgow Centre for 
Industrial Democracy and Participa- 
tion, are complementary. The theme 
of the first book is that management is 
a political activity, involving negotia- 
tion, compromise, and a recognition 
that there is no one best way, or final 
solution: it is not a process of rational 
disinterested decision-making activ- 
ity. If management is a political and 
not a '‘scientific" activity, the primary 
objection to participation schemes - 
that they introduce subjective special 
interests into what should be an objec- 
tive rational activity - falls down. The 
rheme of the second book is that 
manage ments do not concede equal 
I representation to worker interests on n 
oar with those of other interests, at 
least partly because it would "dislurr 
the decision-making process. 

Stephenson's huok is a self-con- 
sciously realistic view of management, 
presenting what management is "really 


(•> „ F ip ivuhj 

l iT ,ts cxem Pl ar in argument, 
though not in style, being Melville 
Daltons classic Men Who Manage. 
Hence, “acting politically requires tak- 
ing a strategic view based, not on some 
idealized model of human behaviour, 
but on how people actually behave. 
Thus, a strategic view rests on a sense 
of what is effective, a recognition that 
the ideal cannot be achieved, that 
management acts within the realm of 
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Operations Management In Service 

Industries and the Public Sector 

by Christopher Voss, Colin Armfatead, 

Bob Johnston and Barbara Morris 

Wiley, £12.95 

ISBN 0471 908010 

Tools and Techniques for Strategic 

Management 

by Patrick B. McNamee 

Pergamon, £23.00 and £10.75 

ISBN 008031810 X and 031809 6 

The sludy of operations management 
m this country has tended to focus on 
the management of manufacturing 
organizations and to neglect the rapid- 
ly growing area of the provision of 
services. As more and more students 

frlT a8£mCnt programmes come 
from the service sector, demand has 

material that Proper- 
ly reflects this new area of interest 
Operations Management in Service ln- 
famJ eS ™ ld n e Sector should go 
wa, in mect ^ 

lok?n S Hn r VoSS an f d hls rolleagues 
fnn S r d View of service opera- 
tions, focusing not only on service 
businesses, but also on public £Sor 
operations and on the field S 

sps'jfssa.-eS 
-3&5Ss&ir 


the pcissiblc"; and elsewhere, "analysis 
and planning give decisions the 
appearance of rationality, yet they 
basically justify actions that arc based 
on political predilections”. This view- 
point informs the discussion of a range 
uf management issues: organizational 
structure, decision-making, participa- 
tion, change, promotion, succession, 
and education. Oddly, in view of the 
emphasis on bargaining, there is no 
discussion of collective bargaining, the 
only section on industrial relations 
being on participation. 

Such a "realistic" analysis is a valu- 
able antidote to an idealized view of 
management as rational decision-mak- 
ing. But it is equally misleading: 
management is not only a political 
activity, although it sometimes seems 
that way; it has elements of a game, but 
is nor only a game. Stephenson con- 
centrates on processes, paying little 
attention to outcomes or to their 
evaluation. This overstatement may be 
necessary in seminar presentations, 
but it is not really convincing in a 
medium-length book. Moreover, 
although Stephenson draws on a wide 
range of sources, he does not include 
much of the standard literature on the 
behaviour of managers as taught in 
business schools. 

Management: a political activity. 
though Based on a very good idea, is 
discursive and rather long-winded. It is 
not likely to appeal to the business 
school teacher Because it has so little 
contact with the standard literature 
(deficient though much of that litera- 
ture is); and it is too long to make 
suitable after-dinner reading for prac- 
tising managers. The most stimulating 
lecturers do not always write the best 
bonks. 

Cressey, Eldridgc and Moclnncs 
Present six case-studies of Scottish 
firms which have ini roduced participa- 
tion schemes, each different in form 
and character. Four of the six com- 
panies were engaged in innnufHclure 
(whisky, electronics, fork-lift trucks, 
□nd steel), one in manufacture and 
services (brewing, hotels and public 
houses), and one in services (banking). 

Participation schemes also varied. 
"Whisco" had a three-fold participa- 
tion scheme, with chairman's meetings 
with the whole workforce, consultu- 
tton, and share ownership. "Comcu” 


over 20 case-studies with concepts and 
issues introduced as they apply to 

The *hirfi nd publi -j seclor °P cr ations. 
l he studies are wide-ranging, interest- 
ing and in the main short enough to be 
used as the basis for class worKeir 
lhat the V should prove 

afile A EX *? S,UdeiU and ,cacher 
aiute. a teacher's manua (a luxurv at 

least on this side of the Xtffi i! 
available, with notes on each of the 
cases. 

The book is intended for use in h 

Eft* 1 — N situational 

tioS™ l separate course in opera- 
tions management in service industries 

hJs!.H SUpp j . e P l the rafl nu factoring- 

Sion?™,? 1 h P™ d “ction aiteTop- 
erations management courses of a 

lhe re ro1fnf a !h natUre ' however! 

developed farther. ,hiS «“ * 
Patnck McNamee provides one of 
the most comprehensive reviews of 


was a self-consciously progressive 
lio t^sys tern : instead, 

exemplar of a new model of m \tiS. 
tom, particularly suited to the £ 
cu instances of the "sunrise induce?' 
Liftco was a non-unionized mulU- 
uniional with two consultative comm! 
lees - one for manual, the other 2 
office sniff - responsible for the nomS 
range of industrial relations issue 
including pay and conditions: pay S 
set on the basis of comparison with 
other local companies. 

Norsteel ' - a traditional unionized 
plant - possessed n more conventional 
participation system, including a 
shared benefits" package, an added 
value scheme, and monthly consults 
five committee meetings. “Scot- 
bank s participation scheme involved 
a company-level joint consultative 
committee, intended as "a forum free 
from hierarchy and free from negotia- 
tions where the bnnk could discuss in 
an informal nnd uninhibited way . 
its future plans and policies, and gain 
feedback from staff at all levels aboul 
its current performance”. “Beerco" 
had the most complex system of parti- 
cipation, running from a chairman's 
forum to workshop meetings and qual- 
ity circles: briefing groups were held at 
central, factory and work group levels. 

From very different standpoints, 
Cressey and his colleagues reach 
equally sceptical conclusions aboul 
participation as Stephenson. Participa- 
tion us currently practised is generally 
a means of maintaining management 
control, ir possible with full moral 
com mil men t from employees: in 
Stephenson's words, “participative 
management styles and industrial 
democracy represent different forms 
of niunipulmion pursued by managers, 
unions and workers”. But, except to 
the moral purist, doing the right thing 
for the wrong rcusons does not slop u 
being the right thing to do. 

Roderick Martin 

Roderick Martin is profevsnr of uttitap • 
rial sociology at Imperial Co&g*. 
London. 


strategic techniques currently avail- 
able to students, the extensive and 
up-to-date bibliographies being parti- 
cularly valuable. He begins by sum- 
marizing the basic concepts ana termi- 
nology nnd establishing the import- 
ance of financial analysis in the under- 
standing of .strategic management. He 
then goes on to examine the utility of a 
number of techniques In the ares 
analysis and planning, including port- 
folio analysis, the directional policy 
matrix and other displays, and the 
notion of scenario planning. An in- 
teresting chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the profit impact of market 
strategy approach (PIMS) - the de ' 
velopment of the largest and most 
comprehensive database ever in the 
area of management strategy. . 

This book is a valuable addition to 
the growing library of European- 
generated material in th is field. 

Stephen Cooke 

Stephen Cooke is course leader of Jh* 
MBA programme at Sheffield City 
Polytechnic. _ 
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Productive 

strategies 

MBnnfaeturing Strategy: 
the strategic management 
of the manufacturing function 

S3an U £25-00 and £8.95 
ISfl NO 333 39477 1 and 39478 X 

tv headlong decline of the British 
numfacturing sector is much discus- 
«i| these days, as is the apparent 
unailfiflgness of graduates to entertain 
careers in manufacturing manage- 
ment. la a very useful book, Terry Hill 
nukes the important point that part of 
ihe responsibility for the gap between 
ihe strategic management of firms and 
the management of the manufacturing 
activity lies with those managing the 
latter. 

Hill comments on the preferred style 
of many manufacturing managers, a 
style which he sees involving an 
orieDtallon towards day-to-day aspects 
of their job, a concern for detail and 
output. Strategically, their role is reac- 
tive. Many strategic developments in 
industry are based predominantly on 
corporate marketing decisions, with 
manufacturing being forced to react 
“at the 'back end' ofthe debate”. The 


Power 

tn 
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Ortanizational Behaviour: 
nlitroductory text 
hjDavldA. Buchanan 
Kikndrzcj A. Huczynski 
JHK-Hall.fl0.95 
HfiNO 13641069 3 
ftsulzatlonal Behaviour: 

PolUcsBlwork 

^ Robert Lee and Peter Lawrence 
Hutchinson, £7.95 
ISBN009 161651 4 
Redirections in 
Organizational Analysis 
by Michael Reed 

Tavistock, £8.95 
ISBN 0422 78940 2 

Any reviewer who looks at n new 
textbook and finds on the first page of 
•be first chapter, centre boxed, a 
quotation of his own used to define the 
Inject, ought to declare an interest, 
ibis l willingly do in regard to Bucha- 
nanand Huczynski's sensible introduc- 
to the subject of organizational 
behaviour - that peculiar amalgam of 
Penology, sociology, economics, 
Production engineering, administra- 
theory and political science 
nought together during the past 50 
yews to provide insights for those who 
understand anacontrol the work- 
ings of organizations. These are quite a 
j WP number nowadays: the armed 
|?fni’|°, vernment and industry were 
™ traditional fields, but now educa- 
i health, social services, the church 
5® ,l, e voluntary Bector provide as 
y tramples of organizations which 
only m ust be managed (that was 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
CARDIFF 

M.Sc. (Econ.) 
or Diploma in 
Employment Studies 

•lyljf** courses, designed for 
“Cents interested in an academic 
or professional career in 
iPvTOnnel management and 
^triai relations, provide a 
roprehensive introduction to 
reUii)l n ? ture Qf employment 
A rootemporary society. 

baiiX 1 “fudemic grounding is 
"aL*Wi a practical concern 
With the control of the 
employment relationship. 

Jhnns and hirther details 
' ' AB2SStf-S Postgraduate 


result frequently is the development of 
strategics that manufacturing cannot 
support successfully. Hill seeks to "lift 
manufacturing managers' thinking and 
to provide perspectives to enable them 
to analyse and discuss strategic issues”. 
His book achieves this in a careful, 
thorough and penetrating analysis, 
albeit not n particularly colourful or 
entertaining one, of manufacturing 
strategy. 

Emphasizing the need to integrate 
manufacturing and marketing perspec- 
tives, Hill provides a logical, practical 
and successful way for manufacturing 
to combine with the marketing inputs 
into corporate strategy. He groups 
together relevant operational details 
into key strategic issues and tries to 
provide an understanding of how these 
might be applied. By doing so he 
avoids the excessive attention to detail 
that accompanies many manufacturing 
texts. 

Britain's poor performance is estab- 
lished by a series of international 
comparisons. Reasons for the decline 
are discussed in terms of failure to 
recognize the size of the competitive 
challenge, failure to appreciate the 
impact of increased manufacturing 
capacity, and top management's lack 
of manufacturing experience. Manu- 
facturing's two main contributions to a 
company's strategic strengths are, 
first, to provide manufacturing proces- 
ses which will give the business a 
distinct advantage in the market-place; 
and second, to provide coordinated 
manufacturing suppori for the essen- 
tial ways in which products win orders 
nt a hetter level than the competitors. 


always the case) but who must also 
take managing seriously and profes- 
sionally. 

What (he behavioural sciences have 
to offer management are insights on a 
range of issues which arc neatly 
summarized by Buchanan and Hue- 
zynski’s chapter headings: the indi- 
vidual in the organization (perception, 
motivation, learning, personality); 
groups in the organization (formation, 
structure, social control, effective- 
ness); technology in the organization 
(including scientific management); 
structural influences on behaviour; 
leadership; and managing change, 
conflict and control. The book discus- 
ses these issues carefully and sensibly, 
using the material to stimulate the 
student's thinking. 

The content is very much in the 
mainstream and underlines how well 
established the subject has become. 
Old teaching hands will recognize the 
authors' “golden oldies": multiple 
perception with the old woman/young 
woman drawing; Hawthorne; u:win 
on eating offal; Gouldner's gypsum 
mine; Taylor’s scientific management; 
Leavitt's pcopleYt ask/ technology/ 
structure change diamond; and many 
others. However, although the book 
traces these themes up to the 1980s 
using many examples of modern work, 
I would have liked even mare British 
examples (and certainly more Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern ones) and I 
would have appreciated a stronger 
effort to reduce the percentage of 
American materia!. My major entio- 
ism in fact, is lhat the book does not 
consider cultural differences - even 
when discussing such ^sues as lead- 
enship styles, where work on French 
and Japanese managers, for mnpte, 
is particularly relevant. I have no 
doubt, however, that this book will 
establish itself as a leading introduc- 

W $uchanan and Huczynski’s 
approach to the field is basically a 
pluralist, structural functionalist one, 
which refers to and encompasses some 
See of Marxian critique. L** and 
Lawrence offer a new. 
subtitle of their book indKriU theu- 
view that a political approach is re 
Sed rather than a “managerialist 

B ^dU^*c^P 5 tUton 
and conflict witton the orgamzation 
inevitable and natural, they Q ? 11 
Sore it. Organizations consist of 
individuals and groups in uneasjj tern- 
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him. They do, however, 
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To ensure this production, managers 
must change from a reactive to ;i 
productive stance. All this demand-,, 
however, that manufacturing execu- 
tives accept the need to manage their 
own activities strategically - a change 
in attitude and culture nm easy to 
achieve. The responsive and short- 
term perspectives held bv manufactur- 
ing executives need to he reversed. 

This important book deserves to be 
widely read. However, although it 
provides valuable insights for non- 
manufacturing executives into the na- 
ture and significance of manufacturing 
decisions, the presentation is rather 
dry, even in the examples and case- 
histories quoted. As these arc mostly 
so disguised, with companies 3nd pro- 
ducts hidden behind alphabetical 
labels, they lack the flavour and excite- 
ment of reality with which managers 
can identify. Those in manufacturing 
will find much of value in the carciul. 
rigorous approach and will surely 
appreciate the enthusiasm Hill has for 
their contribution. 

Organizations, however, arc not 
rational, analytical decison-makcrs. 
We need to know much more in order 
to understand just why we buck 
ourselves into impossible strategic 
situations by a scries of seemingly 
sensible tactical decisions or fail to 
lean) from the past and persistently | 
repeat mistakes. 

Paul Jervis 

Paul Jervis is head of the department of 
management at Bristol Polytechnic. 


ethics of his position. 

Given that the authors wish to be 
radical, it is a mark of the established 
convergence of the subject that the 
topics covered overlap so very much 
with those of the previous book. Lee 
and Lawrence arc also concerned with 
motivation, groups, structure, scien- 
tific management and the Hawthorne 
studies, the first two-thirds of their 
much shorter book covering these 
topics in a much sketchier way. The 
authors introduce their approach 
through a scries or occasional boxed 
comments taking a "political" view 
which leads to a description in the last 
section of a political approach to 
infuencing behaviour. Ola favourites 
appear here too: French and Raven's 
bases of social power (power can be 
based on position, reward, coercion, 
respect or expertise), Berne’s trans- „ 
actional alanjsis, Drucker’s manage- 
ment by objectives. "Probably the 
single most helpful device for the 
political strategist" turns out to be 
‘‘force-field analysis", a long estab- 
lished technique for mapping resist- 
ances to change. 

Lee and Lawrence are much closer 
to the mainstream than they seem to 
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For further information please contact: 

The Administrative Assistant, School of Management , 
University of Bath t Claverton Down , Bath BA2 7 AY 

Tel: Bath (0225) 61244 
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ADOSON-WESLEY 


Managing Change In 

Organizations 

RBeckhaxd 

Organisations ara constantly 
undergoing changes. Richard 
Beckhard presents a 
comprehensive 2-day training 
program designed to help plan 
and manage these changes It 
assists the Manager by defining 
the change, describing the 
process of developing an 
■ activity plan io implement ihe 
change, and teaching the 
strategies for managing ihe 
change process. The package 
includes: 3 video-tapes; 12 
workbooks; a leader's guide; a 
copy of the classic text 
'Organizational Change’. 

1086/0 201 10881 X/L2800 


Strategic Management and 
Business Policy 
T L Wheelen & J D Hunger 

The new edition of this business 
policy text presents a systems 
view of strategic management. 

It emphasises key external and 
internal strategic factors, and 
provides 38 integrative cases, 
international research 
examples and readings from 
contemporary business 
strategists to assist in business 
policy case analysis. Complete 
chapters are devoted to 
multinational business 
strategies, environmental and 
social issues, and not-for-profit 
organisations. 

975 pp/ 1986/0 201 09042 2/hazd/TBA 


Marketing 

D W Cravens & 

RB Woodruff 

This highly readable text is a 
challenging and pragmatic 
introduction to marketing. It 
reinforces the role of marketing 
management as a professional 
area of expertise, critical to the 
success of business and non- 
business organisations 
Fundamental concepts are 
illustrated by examples and 
exercises covering the 
spectrum of marketing in- 
international, service, industrial 
and non-profit organisations. A 
wealth of learning tools and 
visual aids are included. 

800ppT11ub/ 18B6/D 201 10B4Q 2/hard/ 
£16.93 


Phone us for a free copy of our catalogue. A 

Addison-Weslev Publishers Ltd., Finchannpstead Fload, 

Wokingham, Berkshire RG11 2NZ. Tel: (0734) 794000. v V 
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* M.VnOting 

* Operation; Manafunent 

* Organisational Psychology 

* Quantitative Methods 

The Department of Management Sciences at UMIST helped to pioneer 
management education m the UK Our current student tody incorporates over 
500 undorgrarJuates. neariy 200 postgraduates and substantial numbers of post- 
experience students attending short nvd career training courses 

For further information write (a Dr. T.T. Jones. Postgraduate Admissions 
Officer. Department of Management Sciences, UMIST. PO Box SB. 
Mancliestor M60 1QD. ( 04S6] 


EUl'CATlOMl 
FUR | 

industrial 
Society j 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
FOR SENIOR STAFF IN H E 


We run a variety of one & iwo day courses for 
Principals, Vice-principals & Heads of Departments 
in co/Jeges and universities, and ail those in H E who 
are concerned with managing staff 


• Leadership 

• Staff Appraisal 

• Appraisal Interviewing 
Skiffs 

• Management of Time 

• Interviewing & Selecting 
Staff 

• Effective use of time 

• Effective meetings 

• Introduction to 

employment law 

• Supporting the Principal 
(secretaries) 


Course members will 
participate actively in planning 
and group discussions as well 
as practical exercises. 

Specially designed courses 
can be run in universities and 
colleges as required. 

For further information please 
contact Joanna Hunter at 
Education for Industrial 
Society, 48 Bryanston 
Square, London W1H 7LIM or 
telephone 01-262 2401 ext. 
209. 



UNIVER5ITY OF EDINBURGH 

A Division of the 
Scottish Business School 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

offers 

FULL-TIME MBA - 1 year 
PART-TIME MBA — 30 months 


Enquiries should be addressed to:- 
The Course Secretary, Department of Business Studies 
University of Edinburgh, William Robertson Building ' 
50 George Square, Edinburgh, EH8 9JY. 

Telephone 031-667 1011 Ext 6823 (Full-time) 

6431 (Part-time). 
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Incorporating Avery Hill Collage 

SCHOOL OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

MA in Management Studies 

A 2v4 year part-iima management development programme for men and women wHh 
Richard WllltarruTfExI < JJJ l0n8 n,ann fl emen! and Industrial relations. Details Irom 

D.M.S. (Health Services) 

Two year, day release DMS designed specifically for managsre from the N.H.S. and 
associated health care services and intfualrlea. Details from Cathy Smith (Em 45B). 

Personnel Management 

0ns year part-Ume Certificate in Personnel Studies for IPM Stage l. Also new two year ’ 
distance learning courso for |PM Siege II. Details from Graham Holimshead (Extn. 458). 

Thatnes Polytechnic, Wellington Street, London SE1B 6PF, 
Telephone Mo. 01-854 2030 wwj 
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Frontier 
crossing s 

Internal funul Business: firm and 3 

environment g 

by AIunM. R ugman, Donald J. Lecraw 
and Laurence D. Booth q 

McGraw-Hill, £36. 95 | 

ISBN 007 054274 (I ± 

Britain and the Multinationals 
Ijv John M. Slopfurd and Louis Turner 

iVilev, £12.75 
SBN0471 908398 
Strategic Management fit 
ifuftliiatlonal Companies 
y Yves Doz 

organ inn Press , £2 1 .50 a nd £ 1 U. 75 
5BNOU8 031808 8 and 03 1807 X 

he past two decades have witnessed a 
lajor upsurge of interest in intema- 
Diial business within the curricula of 
iisincss schools and related faculties, 
lost of the early academic work on 
ic subject in the 1950s and 196% 
illowca closely on the emergence of 
rgc volumes of international direct 
ivestmeni in that period, particularly 
om American sources. 

Though stemming initially from cco- 
inilc roots, the literature rapidly 
’came multidisciplinary and the focus 
interest quite divergent. Thus, 
tendon has consistently centred on 
corctical explanations of the interna- 
uializaiinn process: studies of econo- 
ic impact in countries, sectors or 
gions; the managerial challenge 
sed by international operations; the 
e of multinationals in industrial 
rclopmcnt; and so on. These three 
:<ks are therefore representative of 
.... wide spectrum of contemporary 
interest in the subject. 

The first is a valuable addition to the 
increasingly competitive field of text- 
books in this area. Though primarily 
designed for Masters of Business 
Administration students In the United 
States and Canada, it has considerably 
wider applicability both because of the 
approach taken and because it en- 
deavours to preserve an international 
spirit in its sources and references. Its 
subtitle suggests an environmental 
focus, but it effectively combines 
I appropriate contextual study with 
chapters giving useful insight into 
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appropriate contextual study with 
chapters giving useful insight into 
many operational issues - environ- 
ment, theory and operations being 
presented In a pleasing balance. 

The five parts of the book cover 
multinational enterprises and trade; 
the firm and the international environ- 
ment; the financial environment of 
international business- its regulation; 
and its strategy and management. 
Each of the 1 8 chapters has a summary 
and a scries of questions, exercises or 
brief cases. This is an ambitious book 


foreign muitinalionnl companies on 
the British economy and at the effect 
of British multinationals investing 
abroad. The authors’ approach re- 
quires an exploration of the economic, 
social and political dimensions of this 
diffuse subject. Though not formally 
so structured, (he 10 chapters pursue 
three themes: international competi- 
tion; history and economic impact 
(forming the bulk of the book); and 
various aspects of the politics and 
regulation of multinationals. 

As the book takes a general sweep at 
many of the major issues involved in a 
desire to provide an integrated account 
of the subject, enthusiasts for theore- 
tical depth or empirical rigour must 
look elsewhere, although it is regrett- 
able that for many key aspects they will 
look in vain. The truth is that we know 
relatively little about the benefit-cost 
balance of inward or outward invest- 
ment in the British context, beyond 
broad aggregations. Little sectoral or 
firm-spccific research has been under- 
taken, and whole areas suffer from 
serious data and disclosure problems. 
Although at the policy level British 
approaches have generally maintained 
an open door, this has been much 
constrained by the volume of British 
overseas interests- leading to a lack of 
sustained interest in policy evaluation. 

Against this background, the au- 
thors make a commendable effort to 
pull the evidence together, although 
they do show occasional signs of 
frustration over the material at their 
disposal. The end-product is therefore 
useful ns a general account of the 
subject, which should stimulate furth- 
er research into many of the unre- 
solved issues. The book will be used by 
students of the phenomena of multina- 
tional business and those with a broad 
interest in its implications. 

Yves Doz's book represents a furth- 
er development of the author's exten- 
sive work at Harvard and the Institute 
huropedne d Administration dcs 
Affaires in Fontainebleu on strategic 
management based on detailed indus- 
try and company studies. As such, il is 
concerned with the various pressures 
under whichmuUinalionB 1 companies 
operate as they attempt to achieve a 

iHS *. between lhe need for global 
integration to maintain competitive 

resmnH 8 ? t nd lhe re qulrement to 
respond to host country and market 


designed to straddle IhSSSSSSd SSsfor 'S^SgSgi market 

f= w ^cepuon, avoids the dangers of taken MKSKBSTSE 


superficiality and brevity ’ frequently 
by the use of selective additional 
references. It reads well and deserves 
to be widely adopted. 

In the wake of the recent political 
"ES™. ww the potential sale of parts 
of British Leyland and in the aftermath 


?v a PP 1 ?® c hi Doz profera careful- 

tfemh erenCCd material of considerable 

TT’e fint two chapters establish the 
analytical framework for the author’* 


of British Leyland and in the aftermath analytical “? s “ tauusn me 
of the Westland affair, Stopford and « Uf K £ ISC *, ! or thc author’s 
Turner's book has proved timely, as it sus national*™™™ * nle 8 rM *on ver- 
«™,=k both ,he Impact of rirsa 
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more innovative way. If so, a much 

Certainly, Reed wffl,™ , 

Ihtak » BEfT* !" “* would 
minx so. His is not a textbook tnr 

practitioners but a polemic 
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coni net iiivcncss being thorough^ 
lucidly explored. Chapters Zlt 
five consider these matters in three 
industries - automobiles, telecom. 

munication equipment, and computers 

and microelectronics - and should bf 
of interest to readers from a wide ran« 
ot social science and business peispe£ 
tives. Again , careful documentation is 
evident. Following the generalization 
ot these principles across a wider 
sample of sectors in chapter six, the 
next three chapters explore the man- 
agerial implications of such an en- 
vironment. Although these may seem 
to practitioners to be trite in pans, they 
should prove to be a useful integrated 
medium for business school students 
and uct us a counter to the rigidities of 
subject boundaries in many curricula. 
There is a slight danger, however, that 
students will be led to think of global 
companies as the norm, rather than the 
exception. A final chapter calls for the 
recognition and development of gener- 
al management skills but acknow- 
ledges that “host government in- 
terventions also blunt the efficacy of 
manage rial mechanisms". This is a 
tightly composed yet readable book 
which I can commend to specialists and 
non-specialists alike. 

Neil Hood 

Neil Hood is professor of business 
policy and dean of the Strathclyde 
Business School at the University of 
Strathclyde. 
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Derek Pugh 


An IndispensiblB and ongoing source ol 
reference for those engaged in and those 
researching all aspects of labour relations. 
Essenlial lor almosl all libraries. 

• 10 main subject entries 

• 800 sub classification 

entries 


• 1300 keyword index 


• 17000 English language 
refs. 

lh« main wwk — erwr 660 psge. fltirt U» W 
OTiHWMilabU Fuiure suptrtaments wli he issueo 
oimulilin edliiui Is published in 1938 

Main Work & IslSuppl. £93.75 
2nd & 3rd Suppts.1986 £7f-JJ 
3rd & 4th Suppts. 1987 £75.00 


ERBA 

The Old Mallhouse, 19a Paradise 

St, Oxford 0X1 1LD. (0865) 721296 
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Children 
of Deng 


youth In China 
by Beverley Hooper 
penguin, £ 3. 95 

ISBNO 140081585 

Children of Mao: personality 

dfvelopmenl and political activism in 

the Red Guard generation 

by Anita Chan 

Macmillan, £ 25.00 

ISBN 0 333 37043 f) 

How should we judge whether a 
youth is a revolutionary? How can 
we tell? There can only be one 
criterion, namely, whether or not 
he is willing to integrate himself 
with the broad masses of workers 
and peasants and docs so in prac- 
tice. 

This remark by Mao Zedong com- 
memorated the 20th anniversary of thc 
May Fourth Movement 1919, a radical 
and patriotic prelude to the establish- 
ment of the Communist Parly of 
China. Reproduced in thc “little red 
book” of Mao's Quotations, it found 
utterance in thc innumerable meetings 
and marches of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion (1966-76). What of China’s youth 
today? And, in whnt manner did Mao's 
words find so ready u response in 
those turbulent days? 

Our two books make clcnr- to aiiote 
the conclusion of one - that “the 1980s 
are not the 1960s; and thc children of 
Deng arc not the children of Mao”. It 
is not difficult to agree with this, just as 
one would assent to thc proposition 
that the children of neither Stalin nor 
Khrushchev were the children of 
Lenin. Also, both books carefully 
avoid a view of Giina's youth as having 
gwesofar as to repudiate the rcvolu- 


MHry past. Beverley Hooncr sees 
today developing in relation to 
ffniril control, traditional values, and 
rronomic development. Central con- 
is even more important for Anita 
Gian; but her perspective is that of the 
Krowlnjj pains of the Red Guard 
generation - in awe of thc historic 
achievements of its elders, and frus- 
trated in thc knowledge thnt compara- 
ble opportunities for revolutionary 
heroism arc now unlikely to arise: 
«nce, the excitement of the Cultural 
Revolution. It is in the nature of thc 
tfcse that these books offer individual 
Md group portraits of the past and 
present, leaving the future uncertain; 

Ticking 
off Europe 

j*taeeand Survival: West Germany, 

“e peace movement and European 
security 

by David Grass 

Hoover Institution Press (distributed 
fyClio), £15.25 
ISBN08179 80911 

IJjere are two distinct levels on which 


inr«' “ IIU in k a tair amount or 
ormHUon, for example, about how 
. of Peace has been perceived 
aaiwrt nClcnt t * mes throu gh the middle 
lo <he 20th centuiy. Chapter 
leWiJ 0 j. cxam Ple. contains an in- 
S discussion on how the ques- 
becn un ty and identity has 

cfwelULn smc ? , the ( 9 60s by a number 


honoured , j e ? Itor of the time ‘ 
be 32S Htoorische Zeitschrift, will 

as !SS&!Sn himscIf 
with & ali « ■ O lh cr passages deal 
sid v an tooloff since the 
aKdSffe 1 P"“3l of 1962-65 

Kfing 8 cal the °iogians such as Hans 


hrou |hmanvS fas % n > rummaged 
taptessive n r a^ OUrce 5 for tit-bits on an 
questions of more detailed 

t0 , understand the 
Ascend to £SS? 0 *i the reader has to 
W* bold SJj and to try to 
1 the foundations of his 


but, as portraits, they are excellent. 

Beverley Hooper’s subjects, people 
aged between 14 and 25 living in 
China, arc found tn share much witli 
youth in Hong Kong, Taiwan. Singa- 
pore, and the Third World generally, 
while - especially in the towns - set in 
un East European or Soviet-type en- 
vironment. There has been material 
improvement and socio-cult ural re- 
laxation since thc 1960s, without a 
“western” liberty being attained nr in 
prospect. Thc author has appropriate 
words of criticism for popular accounts 
of “westernization’’ that read too much 
in thc rising consumption of Coca-Cola 
or thc acouisition or smart clothes and 
motorcycles. Much contemporary 
western and Hone Kong music is still 
banned. Social life even in the major 
cities tends to close down by 8 pm. 
Youth is constantly warned' against 
western decadence and frivolity, and 
does not yet display a western-scale 
“generation gap’' with its parents. 

Following the anli-elitism and ques- 
tioning of the Cultural Revolution, a 
Confucian-type teacher authority has 
been rcimposedon the student popula- 
tion; but, outside the spartan class- 
rooms, there is crime and indiscipline, 
increasing theft of the new consumer 
goods, and physical violence among 
young males who feel driven too hard 
in crowded conditions. There is politi- 
cal apathy and some outright rejection 
of socialism, some turning inward, 
even something like a religious revival. 
Such tendencies do not point to Mao’s 
call to youth quoted above, for integra- 
tion with workers and peasants, being 
greatly heeded today. 

Beverley Hooper cites many frustra- 
tions: official barriers to early mar- 
riage, and postgraduate assignments to 
remote places; and now, unemploy- 
ment - without a western-type unem- 
ployment benefit, so that thc young 
unemployed depend on their families, 
with all the related personal tensions 
(and, temptation to crime). 

An official “feminism is found 
alongside a new femininity encouraged 
by tne new consumerism, but this 
official "feminism" does not accept 
premarital sex nor single mothers. A 
1983 Peking survey of ten higher 
education institutes found half of their 
young men rejecting thc notion of a 
wife with higher education. It is a pity 
ilmt China’s imputation-control polity 
receives little mention and no discus- 
sion, for the transformation of tho old 
family life to that of the “spoilt, only 
child* mijst have far-reaching effects 
on traditional attitudes. But this hon- 
est book is a factual report on contem- 

r ornry youth, and avoids speculation, 
t deserves to be well read not by the 
specialist alone, but by thc general 
reader requiring a vivid introduction to 
China’s people and present problems. 

Anita Chan has written an 
altogether different type of book. Hers 

carefully constructed argument. Most 
of this argument is to be found in his 
second part where he is concerned with 
what he calls the “ideology of 
Europe". Here he elaborates his belief 
that ^he Europeans” have betrayed 
the Atlantic Alliance and its guiding 
principles; they have forgotten that the 
Soviet Union is the real threat to 
“peace and survival” in the world. 
Instead “the Europeans" have turned 
against the United States, ^the actual 
guarantor of stability and democracy; 
they have allowed themselves to be 
carried away by their anti-Amencan- 
ism and are soft on the Russians. 

Such generalized accusations, Dr 
Gress was shrewd enough to realize, 
were bound to remain unconvincing 
unless they were backed up by some- 

SS=3®BrE 

booPs sponsors, the Hoover Institu 
tion on War, Revolution and Peace. 
Certainly this orgamMtion has ^ 
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is a clinical, inwanl-!ouking stink nf 
intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment under ilie impact of the (uhiirnl 
Revolution, based on interviews in 
Hong Kona ( 1974-76) witli former Red 
Guards. Mao’s call in 1%6 to rise up 
against "hourgenis academic authm- 
ilics" brought out “aiithuriiarinn-ncr- 
sonalily" traits that were tateni in these 
young students, four of whom are 
studied in depth. They experienced, in 
varying degree and manner, revolu- 
tionary devotion and commitment, 
pain and frustration, having to cope 
with a changing and sometimes 
obscure political “line". This is ;i 
profound study of youthful develop- 
ment and also of thc social class, group 
aspects of classroom rivalries and orga- 
nization. The call to revolutionary 
action held differing significance fur 
the young people, depending on their 
family origins as well as on their 
personal ambitions and inclinations. 

Anarchy and faction-fighting - 
eventually quelled by army units and 
Worker Propaganda Teams - was 
followed by rustication and thc break- 
up of the Red Guard organizations. 
Anita Chan's interviewees came to feel 


Power in 
Africa 


Politics In Sub-Saharan Africa 
by Roger Tan gri 
James Currey,£5.95 
ISBN 085255 300 5 

Over the past year the market in 
textbooks on African politics has be- 
come extraordinarily competitive. For 
at least a decade no such genera! works 
were published but all ol a sudden we 
have at least half n dozen. Appearing 


discarded by ilk political sysla u to ,* I 
which they still ciuntinn.'illv belonged, £ 
and the system iiself lost its leg in in. icy [■ 
lor them. Yet. in rcirnspett. these 7 
former Red Guards uiknowlcilgcd £ 
their gmtitude Tor the great enrich- f 
muni of their experiences; surprising- £ 
ly, they retained much radicalism and v 
idealism, even in llmig Kong. £ 

This powerful study includes sup- w 
plemcntary deiaiKconirerning the ''au- 
thoritarian personality” concept, de- 
rived from Erich Frimim and. ulti- 
mately, T. VV. Adorno. Bui lhe bonk 
attempts even mure in asserting in too 
brief a space lhe primacy or school 
over home -socialization , and attacking 
the "national character" theses of 
Lucian Pye and others. These, surely, 
are contentious matters deserving of 
treatment in their own right, rather 
than being thrust into a work that is 
already replete with the most interest- 
ing insight and analysis. 
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Isaac Ascher 

Isaac Ascher is principal lecturer in die 
department of politics at the City of 
London Polytechnic. 


A school-child in Xiamen, south- 
east China 


just slightly after the others there is 
some danger that Roger Tangri's will 
be at the track of the queue. This would 
be a pity as in many ways this is a most 
useful book, if a Tittle uneven. 

Its early chanter on African 
nationalism is pernaps thc best short 
summary currently available , its stress 
cm the fragmented nature of thc 
nationalist movements doing much lo 
help explain developments in the post- 
independence period, r would how- 
ever take issue with Tangri’s argu- 
ments on the extent to which the 
colonial authorities sought to “select" 
their successors by undermining the 
more radical African leaders. At that 
time the likes of Kwamc Nknimah, 
Jomo Kenyatta and even Hastings 
Banda were regarded as the radicals 
and their coming to power strongly 
suggests a high level or even-handca- 

rcpeatedly cited with approval as hav- 
ing the correct "European philosophy” 
is Professor Hans-Peter Schwarz, the 
Cologne political scientist and associ- 
ate of the Konrad-Adenauer Founda- 
tion Worried about the decline and 
ultimately the ’’denial of authority”. 
Dr Grass, in another section of his 
book, refers to the insights of political 
theorists like Carl Schmitt and Ernst 
Forsthoff who, no matter how badly 
compromised by their record in the 
Third Reich, in their post- 1945 writ- 
ings, “regretted what they saw as the 
disappearance of the state”. 

After these brief references to men 
and their ideas, it should be sufficiently 
clear that this book does not present a 
cool and detached look at the “peace 
movement and European security” as 
they co-exist uneasily between the two 
superpowers. This monograph Is more 
suited to sow further suspicions of ’ the 
Europeans” in general and the West 
Germans in particular among gullible 
America First patriots and to provide 
Ideological ammunition for those 
Reaganites who talk about partnership 
among equals, but would like to pul 
the Europeans on a tighter technolo- 
gical and military leash. This is hence a 
volume which tells us more about the 
obsessions of certain circles in the 
United States than about contempor- 
ary Europe. Doubtless, Dr Gress is 
senous about wanting to sound the 
alarm bells about thc unreliable and 
neutralist Europeans, but in the pro- 
cess he proliferates expensively com- 
piled Halbwissen. The net result is 
warped images of historical reality and 
of existing Mlances of power within 
t he Atlantic region. 

V . R. Berghahn 

V R- Berghahn Is professor of history 
at the University of Warwick. 


ness on thc part of the authorities in 
the tcrminnl colonial period. 

Cent nil to Tangri's approach is the 
discussion on the relative levels of 
importance in shnpiug political de- 
velopments uf class and ethnicity hut 
here 1 Teel he overstates the former and 
understates the tatter. For him politic- 
al ethnicity is essentially a product of 
the manipulation of cultural differ- 
ences by unscrupulous elites in their 
own interests. This seems a very partial 
picture and misses out the extent to 
which those elites are themselves pris- 
oners of the cultural heterogeneity of 
African states reacting to, rather than 
creating, the social cleavages. How- 
ever, even here Tangri’s writing is 
generally free of the cloying dogmat- 
ism which has obscured much of the 
debate on this topic. 

In his discussion on the penetration 
of capitalism into Africa's economic 
base Tangri totally ignores lhe vitally 
important works of Goran Hyden 


which have argued linn il is in fact 
pre-capitalist modes uf product ion 
which characterize the hulk of the 
economy in many African states. The 
debate is partly emasculated hy this 
omission. Even in such a short hook 
the few pages devoted to thc military 
arc inadequate in the light of thc 
central role they have played in so 
many African states. Finally, the single 
map provided is quite the worst 1 have 
seen and even omits thc name of one 
slate completely. 

Any book covering such a wide topic 
is bound to raise grumbles from spe- 
cialists in that field and Tangri' s is no 
exception. However as an introduc- 
tory book this is well worth a place on 
students' reading lists. 

John A. Wiseman 

Dr Wiseman is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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1 he Anthropic Cmninloulral Principle 
b> John I). Unrroti tnid Frank J. Tipler 
( [arcjiilun Press: <J vfnr<l University 
Press. £25. IKJ 
IS UNO 19K51 WM 

llmiughoui history rnen and women 
have gazed out at the universe and 
asked the (juestioti: what role do we . as 
conscious purposive individuals, have 
to play in the great scheme of tilings? 
I lie question has kept philosophers 
and theologians busy for millennia, hut 
scientists too have often been quick to 
point out the implications of new 
advances in their subjects for the 
relationship bet ween mankind and the 
cosmos. 

Must micicm jiliifusophies treated 
mankind as central to sonic great 
t heist it plan ami found nothing sun 
prising in the myriad of ways that the 
inifui.il world seemed to lie tailor- 


Bock 

origins 

Igneous Petrology 
by Alexander R. McBirney 
Freeman Cooper (San Fra nemo): 
Oxford University Press, £37.50 
ISBNO 19K57805 

Igneous petrology is the study of those 
rocks which have crystallized from a 
molten slate (manma). Although an 
understanding of the origin and cvolu- 
tioh of magmas now forms a central 
theme in the Earth sciences, this was 
not always the case. The past 30 years 
have seen igneous petrology trans- 
formed from an essentially descriptive 
subject to a highly sophisticated, quan- 
titative science. 

Three main factors have contributed 
to this transformation. First, the 
realization that many magmas have 
equilibrated at some point in their 
evolution with the Earth's mantle has 
led to significant advances in our 
understanding of the structure and 
dynamics of the Earth's interior. 
Second, the establishment of plate 
tectonics as a unifying theory within 
tnc Earth sciences has underlined the 
important role played by mngmas in 
the mneT workings of our planet. The 
ocean basins, for example, are floored 
by basalt produced at mid-ocean ridges 
dunng sea-floor spreading. The huge 
granite bodies found in most mountain 
belts ore now known to be the products 
or melting accompanying the return of 
ocean floor material back Into the 
mantle at subduction zones. And 
third, the spectacular and often devas- 
tatmg behaviour of volcanoes has 
stimulated investigations into the ways 
in which mngmn is stored and cither 
crystallized ai de pth o r erupted . These 
studies have recently been revolutio- 
nized by the application ol fluid dyna- 
n "* , ory magmatic processes. 

As the subject has become more and 
more quantitative, and diversified out 
of all recognition, the need for author- 
itative textbooks has become acute. 
Several texts have apjjcared during the 
past few venrs, and the most recent, by 
A. R. McBirney, is among the best. 
Professor McBirney is a well-respected 
authority on igneous rocks and has 
been closely involved in some of the 
major advances in our understanding 
of the processes operating in mngma 
reservoirs. 

His book starts by classifying 
Igneous rocks nnd then cmbnrks on n 
thorough treatment of (lie physical and 
v chemical principles governing the be- 
haviour of mngntns and the reln- 
tionships between liquid and crysinl- 
Hne phases. A chapter on the inter- 
pretation of mineral assemblages and 
rock textures is followed by two chan- 
ters on the ways in which the composi- 
tion of magmas enn evolve during 
crystallization. The first of these is 
concerned with physical and chemical 
principles and the second with the 
evidence for magnetic evolution pro- 
vided by large layered intrusions. 


in uli.' fm fi ijiii.i 1 1 wi ll-bt'iiig. ( nn|\ 
lU'.tiiiui liii'J hi’i’ii i.iu'lully mii- 
Miuifi-il with ii'. in minil 'IIus 'design 
■imiUK/ni" u.i-. MM il hy Ai|uiri!i' ami 
• •liter c.irly f'lirMian thinkers .is evi- 
•leihc fur .‘i i/i ms id cr.iiL 1 duty. 

With Hie rise uf science following the 
work of Galileo .ind Newton, the 
ile sign .ijgiiinciit It. id Mo hi tend with u 
new cosmic perspective Newtonian 
[■ ice Ilium lie science established the 
idea th.it the iMiur.ii wuriil could he 
understood, at least in j«art. hyr.it ionul 
quantitative inquiry. This euiild. of 
course, he interpreted as evidence for 
a rational God. On the other hand, 
some scientists regarded the fact that 
mailer and force are subject to strict 
deterministic laws as painting a more 
sterile piLture of the univetse as a vast 
and pointless mad line slavishly trund- 
ling towards its final futile destiny, 
currying mankind along merely for (tie 
ride. 

Although science has now largely 
re jeered the Newtonian mechanistic 
jiaradigrn, with the rise of the “new 
physics” involving the subtle and occa- 
sionally bizarre concepts of relativity 
anti quantum theories, the basic 
schism persists between those who 
regard I he awesome ingenuity of na- 
ture revealed by science as evidence 
for meaning mid purpose, and those 
who argue that these same discoveries 
merely confirm a universe trapped, 
with inescapable inevitability, into n 
kigicii| si ruit jacket: it had to be this 
way. Tile question then arises: can 


‘cicncr say anything quantitative ab- 
out the extent tii which the existence of 
conscious beings in the universe is in 
any sense remarkable’’ Is the fact that 
the universe is self-aware a legitimate 
source of amazement given the 
seemingly limitless variety of alterna- 
tive universes that, on (he face of it, 
might have existed in place of (he 
actual universe? Is mankind therefore 
a fundamental, nr merely an inciden- 
tal, feature of the cusmns? These are 
(lie deep issues that are addressed 
hcud-Lin in this monumental and long- 
awaited work by two intenmiionally 
respected scicnlfsts. 

For the past (wo decades there lias 
been a growing stream of articles and 
papers from the astrophysics commun- 
ity on the subject of how remarkably 
fine-tuned the physical universe must 
be in order that complex structures, 
and especially enrbon-hased life, can 
flourish. These analyses dwell on the 
many extraordinary “coincidences' 1 in 
the numerical values that nature has 
chosen for certain apparently indepen- 
dent physical quantities, oh the deli- 
cate conjunction of which the exist- 
ence of biqsysleins seems remarkably 


encc ol tnosyslei 

sensitive. They also point out the 
exceedingly orchestrated and orderly 
way in which the universe erupted into 
existence in the so-called "big bang”, 
A key contribution to this discussion 
was made in the early 1970s when 
Brandon Carter articulated his so- 
called “weak” nnd “strong" anthropic 
principles. The weak anthropic princi- 
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In owl monkeys » the father cares for the youngsters most of the iimo 1 
»<*tyann Kevte-s Females of the 
animal kingdom (Harvard University Press, £16.95). 


The second half of the book is 
devoted to the major igneous rock 
associations. In five chapters, McBir- 
ney covers basaltic magmas nnd their 
origins, volcanic and plutonic rocks 
associated with subduction zones, and 
continental alkaline magmatism in, Tor 

3? *• ri P- "» ese chapters 

neariy combine description with the 
application of the theoretical prlnci- 

ft? first six chapters. 
The book ends with a set of appendices 
covering some of the routine calcula- 
tions used in igneous petrology, n 
useful treatment of the application of 
JU5?*p n j c isotopes, and a set of prob- 
^ms designed to illustrate the pVind- 
ples discussed hi each of the U chap- 
ters. These enn be supplemented by a 
s ? t j j computer programs (not in- 
cluded with the book) available on 
floppy disc and designed to run on an 
A PPl e microcomputer. 

All the major areas of igneous 
petrology are covered. Tho text is 
clearly written , with a logical approach 
and o rigorous but friendly trefilmcnt 
of the numerical aspects of the subject. 
It Is well illustrated with line drawings, 

?vSn 8r ? P H S a, L d 8 ,ar B c number of 
excellent sketches of rocks ns they 

np PF B «£i l,ndcr -t* 10 microscope. 

McBlmey’s book is a pleasure to 
browse through nnd will provide sti- 
mulating reading for anyone with u 
serious interest in igneous petrology. 

Godfrey Fitton 

Godfrey Fitton Is lecturer in geohgy at 
the University of Edinburgh. ’ 


Modes of 
knowing 

Cognition and Cognitive Psychology 
by Anthony J. Sanford * 

Wcidcnfeld & Nicolson 
£20.00 and £9.95 
ISBN02977858S0and 7858 69 

James Drover’s Dictionary of Psychol- 
SgyCPenpuln, 1952) defines “wgni- 
{& “ *! ?a Senerai term covering 8 ^! 
the various mode B of knowing - Mr- 
2 SSS- remembering, imagining, Sn- 
reiving, judging, rensonine*. Ft foil™, „ 


of “cognitive 

? n ? the various wavs In 
which human beings acquire fenw 


■ent ■jSmOllSBSi o?the 
world In which they live. 8 the 
Although cognitive psyeholoalstii dn 
Possess sophisticated techniques for 
empirical Investigation which mi-hf 
enable, them to acklress such ilS 
systematic manner? nKTflS! 

peap&SsSS 

il EVB&gwhat m^d 
** regarded as the molt profid 

Ems , and , central prob- 
lems relating to human cognition - . 
those concerning the natiirefacqufai: 


pie stales. uncxccplionaMv, that wc 
can find ourselves living only in a 
universe which caters for our essential 
requirements (for example, the exist- 
ence of atoms, sources of energy, and 
stable environments over long 
periods). That is, our very existence 
places constraints on the sort of uni- 
verse we can perceive - which is not to 
say, of course, that the universe find to 
oblige. It could instead have been 
devoid of conscious binfornis. The 
strong anthropic principle is much 
more provocative. It states that some- 
how nature has to operate in such a 
way that conscious beings cun arise at 
some stage. In other words mind and 
mattcr-or mankind and cosmos?- urc 
somehow interlocked in a sclf-cunsis- 
tenl loop. 

Barrow and Tipler critically ex- 
amine the history and philosophy of 
such anthropic ideas in a most scholar- 
ly and thorough manner. They have 
assembled a wealth of maicrinl'datiug 
from the works of Plato and Aristotle 
to the very latest ideas on unified 
forces and quantum cosmology. They 
have also included topics not usually 
encountered in discussions of the 
anthropic principle - such as the 
existence of extraterrestrial life, the 
ultimate fate of the cosmos, and the 
extent to which our descendants could 
use technology to influence that fate. 
Their analysis ranges across all the 
sciences and is presented in the main at 
a level accessible to the nverage edu- 
cated conscious individual, although 


tion and use of knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, a growing number of psycholog- 
ists have started to address these 
questions by calling on the ideas and 
insights of cognate disciplines, espe- 
cially those of artificial intelligence, 
linguistics and philosophy. The result- 
ing hybrid is nowadays generally 
known as “cognitive science . 

In this country, among several other 
important research groups, Anthony 
Sanford and his colleagues at the 
University of Glasgow have made 
notable contributions to the study of 
intelligent systems, both natural and 
artefactual. His book clearly manifests 
his interests and concerns in the area of 
cognitive science, especially in the 
latter two-thirds of the text. For inst- 
ance, there is a clenr discussion of 
techniques for the propositional analy- 
sis of discourse and of proposition- 
based accounts of knowledge repre- 
sentation which duly acknowledge the 
very serious difficulties inherent in 
such ideas. 

Sanford uses his account of the 
retention of discourse to inform un 
analysis of memory for objects and 
events that is far more interesting than 
most stnndard treatments of this litera- 
ture. The following chapter similarly 
provides an excellent account of diffe- 
rent models of semantic memory, in 

TuJm « cr ?» s a Y ery clear treatment of 
the difficult notions of semantic com- 
plexity and connectedness. These sec- 
tions lead on to a consideration of 
experimental studies relating to modu- 
lar knowledge structures and the wider 
implications of this research for under- 
standing human comprehension. 

This is followed by two chapters on 
language. In the first, Santoro gives a 
wry clear and precise account of 
transformational grammar and makes 
some interesting observations about 
ESH. “S interpretation. These 
th ® im P° rtanc e of context 
and the domain of reference in under- 
standmo speech and written language, 
2* .relate back to the same fun- 
damental questions concerning human 
comprehension, in the second, he 

!? C 80I T S of Processes and 
reprerentahons which are likely to be 
used in dealing with discourse and 

ted? 8 . ft* ., naturo of drogue. 

Ster B diSi«f a y n ° n ' em pirical, this 
whh SS Presents the reader 
wth some Interesting ideas and 

eh*?™; 8 ' 1116 book concludes with four 
SHE 00 ftinking, covering prob- 
lem-solving, Intuitive judgement, for- 
mal reasoning, and Jnsifal imMe™ 

SePyStteirtE 8re § enera Uy g very 

u a ,i_. wr I lten ? *e author having l 


balanced and sensible approach 8 
much less impressed by the 

JSSSJ? il 18 unfortunate that 

assert 

rale-governed svs£^ n “H? 6 of a 
merely as a devS; to 'dShSE? n *, tWs 

h *-'»«£ SESv 


details. Sriiis .ZSSSS* 
foray into the rarified reafinsSi * 
turn measurement theory or wS". 
relativity, but the noii-sn^ a L 8 S 
should not be deterred 
iy attention to completeness ” 
riic upshot of this book is ,h al 
natures contrivances arc | CR ion E 
that tins does not compel us to t&Z 
m u grand design. A careful discussion 
is given of the concept of an ease 2 
of universes, of which ours isbu 
ntypicn! member. If there ex^t 
poss,blc worlds ,n some sense along 
aide each other, then it is no surX 
that we find ourselves living in thebw 

of nil possible worlds; wcKS 

selected it from all those available bl 
our very existence. It is a compdlfi 
argument - if one is prepaled tS 
believe m an infinity of unseen uni- 
verses, and act of faith which is m . 
Iiaps little different from a belief inan 
unseen God. 

This book docs not. however, argue 
strongly for a particular philosophical 
position. It is not intended to settle a 
debate which has raged for millennia 
but to stiffen it with some hard science 
In this it has succ eeded admirably. 

Paul Davies 

Paul Davies is professor of theoretical 
physics at the University of Newastle 
upon Tyne, anti author of "God and tke 
New Physics " (1983). 


niight have profound philosophical or 
ideologicnl consequences. 

Sanford then provides a wholly 
conventional introduction in which he 
relates the contents of the book to 
those influences and predilections 
which have determined the historical 
development of psychology as a disci- 
pline. It really is not clear that contem- 
porary work actually stanch in need of 
this sort of justification or explanation. 
As the paucity of references before 
1960 in this book demonstrates, we do 
not seem to he dealing with a cumula- 
tive discipline. It would have been 
much more useful, therefore, to have 
related the book’s contents either to 
the reader's gonls imd interests or else 
to current Issues and problems in 
cognitive psychology. 

The first suhsinntive chapter cob- 
tains n very odd discussion of the 
“accrual ol stimulus information" 
which is dominated by psychophysical 
theories of signal detection - models 
which to my knowledge have not been 
seriously discussed in mainstream 
cognitive psychology during the past 
ten years (the author certainly cites no 
references which would contradict Hus 
impression). Moreover, should we ex- 
pect even final-year undcrgradualcsto 

know about this sort of material? The 
next three chapters deni with the 
perception of objects, patterns and 
words, with attention and processing 
resources, and with basic aspects of 
human memory. In these cases, the 
author’s accounts are rather unexciting 
and occasionally vague, but most enti- 
callv mention little or no research 
carried out during the past ten ye^ 

What is also noticeable throughout 
this book is the omission of any serious 
account of individual differences in 
human cognition. Educational re- 
search has demonstrated quite dearly 
(if it needed to be demonstrated at 
that there exist important differences 
in the levels of processing and compre- 
hension achieved by different learners, 
and this possibility surely needs to oe 
incorporated into any adequate theory 
of human cognition. Moreover, the 
author has drawn almost exclusively 
on research in the English-speaking 
world, and omits interesting work > n 
continental Europe and Scandinavia- 
Although he mignt disapprove of me 
methodology of this often qualitative 
and non-experimental work, it** 
addressed to exactly those questions 
which he would presumably Idenlity 
central to cognitive psychology. 

This book is extremely 
giving a clear and comprenennw 
coverage of those areas which are 
likely to prove most exciting 
challenging in the future. It 

offers both cognitive psychologists i an 
those in other disciplines an interest® 


cnauenging in tde roiure. « u *. 

offers both cognitive psychologists 

those in other disciplines an interesung 
insight into what cognitive psychoioH 
niight become. However, Because 
the substantial imbalance in covetWj 
it provides a somewhat idiosyncra 
account of the current state ot 
discipline. - 

John Richardson 

John Richardson Is senior 
psychology in the department of 8**"* 
sciences at Brunei University- 
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Lyricism 
and life 

ThTcollected Letters of YV. II. Yeats 
volume one: 1865-1895 
edited by John Kelly 
Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £22.50 

IS BNQ 198126794 

Thi« edition of Yeats’s early letters is 
a# beginning of what promises lo be a 
maiorlandtnark in the vast terrain of 
S Studies. In 1954 Allan Wade 
published a selection of important 
kttera, and collections of letters to 
spfdfic individuals such as Katharine 
Tynan have been separately pub- 
lished. But this edition, in at least 
twelve volumes, will eventually gather 
together all the correspondence avail- 
able for publication, nearly 7,000 let- 
ters. 

A major undertaking of this kind 
raises fundamental issues. Is there 
really such a value in completeness as 
to justify the enormous labour in- 
volved and the inclusion of many items 
which seem quite trivial, or would the 
existing selections suffice? Do these 
letters actually help us to understand 
Yeats's poctry7 Might they reassert 
the importance of biogrupliy at this 
time ot the “death of the author”? 

This first volume demonstrates ex- 
tremely powerfully the value of com- 
pleteness, for in its very diversity it 
conveys as living realities Yeats’ pura- 
dorical and elusive personality and his 
complex nnd many-sided life during 
the London period. Exited in Englund 
u that his rather could find work - 
•Robinson Crusoe in this dreadful 
Lwdoa" - Yeats in his twenties de- 
scribes his activities, moods, feelings 
lob friends in Ireland while in fact 
Baboon tact with an ever increasing 
art of people, including William 
Moms and Madame Bln vat sky. The 
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Dove and 
hawk 

Shakespeare: a writer's progress 
fy Philip Edwards 
Oxford University Press . £ 1 2 . 5t l 
KBN 019 219184 5 
Wiliam Shakespeare 
hj Terry Eaglet on 
Blackwell, £12.50 and £3.95 
ISBN 0631 14553 2 an d 145540 

It is hard to imagine two more antino- 
studies of Shakespeare than the 
reviewed here. Tlte methodolo- 
jPWl and ideological chasm between 
p"® epitomizes the modern divide in 
ikI j a studies between the hawks and 
™ w*es, materialist Marxists and 
^cntlaUst liberals, political and for- 

Sentato 0r * StS &nc * P ra 8 mat ‘ c com ' 

Edwards's Shakespeare, sub- 
n!r . “ writer’s progress”, is an 
^ord University Press OPUS book 
bnef it is to provide the general 
“ well as the specialist with 
to 8 chosen topic 
ahl?X h «' Edwards succeeds admir- 
uj . ' *5 offen! ?B a wide-ranging chrono- 
nrfjv appraisal of the works, starting 
SSL . " lQ st years" and 
t££?2* re ? early career in the 
of h. . imaginative presentation 
in th? ™ rclaUonshi P* in plays and 

scone r5°S? s “asbrates the modest 
thematin .wards’s compromise with 
the folk j£FES on '- Thereafter 
under SJ r ft 8 book treats the plays 
generic headings of 
“S “t«8edy" and 
sc 2SS5f?y • ™s well-advised, 


"trivial” and the “significant” inter- 
weave, and intellectual concerns are 
tangled with personal involvements. 
As a result Yeats is seen from many 
different angles: straggling to establish 
himself as a poet nnd a dramatist; 
seeking to find a place for Irish 
literature; beginning his relationships 
with Muud Gonnc and Olivia 
Sliakcspcar; attempting to define his 
intellectual and political positions, 
now with the Rosicrucian Order of the 
Golden Dawn, now with the Irish 
National Literary Society. 

Yet, as presented in this edition, 
certain creative and intellectual activi- 
ties stand out very vividly. We witness 
the writing, publishing, and reception 
of “The Wanderings of Oisin”: “never 
has any poem given me such a (roub- 
le. . . A long poem is like a fever". 
Through a whole series of letters to 
Douglas Hyde which were not pub- 
lished by Wndc we sec for the first lime 
how deeply Yeats was involved in the 
collecting of Irish folk tales. We live 
through the writing of the Yeats/Ellis 
edition of Blake, the excitement at 
discovering the Vala manuscript, and 
the seemingly endless work on the 
text: “Enough of Blake & more than 
enough”. 

But this edition also brings out for 
the first time the importance of public 
activity and social issues in Yeats’s 
early life. Wade's selection and the 
earlier collections focused on the pri- 
vate side of Yeats’s life, showing in 
particular how important women were 
to him. In part that is confirmed: the 
most touching and inward letters here 
are still those written to Katharine 
Tynan, and, at the end of this period, 
to Olivia Shnkespear. But this com- 
plete edition shows also how early 
Yeats became a “public man" and a 
political presence. A host of letters to 
his publishers, T. Fisher Unwin, rcvcnl 
the “dreaming poet” as prosaic busi- 
nessman. Tire public letters on social 
und cultural issues printed in the Irish 
press reveal every slcirmish in what he 
called his “endless war with Irish 
stupidity”: “The people of Ireland 
respect letters and read nothing". 

Two features of the edition are 
particularly important in bringing all 
this material to life . The annotations to 
each letter, the biographical and his- 
torical appendices, and the index arc 
absolutely superb. Each recipient, 
however minor, is identified, for cadi 


criticism. 

He writes well on Titus Andronicus 
(“u formidable work"), nnd warms to 
his task with Richard III. He energeti- 
cally mines the metaphorical riches of 
Macbeth nnd convincingly argues for n 
suggestive, imaginative connecting of 
Antony and Cleopatra and Venus and 
Adonis. But if Edwards's confident 
speculations on the literary genetics of 
Henry IV and Henry V arc sound and 
thought-provoking, his conclusions 
from Shakespeare's Roman and Eng- 
lish history plays thnt the author was 
politically a quictist are unacceptable. 
Assertions about Shakespeare's puta- 
tive political allegiances to Tudor con- 
formism have been discredited for as 
long as the equally cosy assumptions 
about his sympathies with Roman 
imperialism. Shakespeare did not 
accept, as Edwards maintains, that 
“the Rome of the day needed the 
strong leadership of Caesar” any more 
than Plutarch, cited here as supportive 
evidence. Professor Edwards is not 
surprisingly therefore ill at ease with 
Julius Caesar: his enigmatic reading of 
Cassius’ soliloquy at the end of Act I, 
scene ii, which includes the imagined 
role reversal between Brutus and Cas- 
sius, is symptomatic of a study which 
refuses seriously to discuss 'rela- 
tionships between political Ideology, 
history and literature. 

No such doubts inform Terry Eagle- 
ton's characteristically mercurial essay 
William Shakespeare in he Reread- 
ing Literature ,r senes. In this short 

_-i. oi Umnsrcc ntevs have been 


ettcr « context is provided, am I mum • 
less personal allusions ami niiwfiirgui- , 

ten historical events :irc explained with 
meticulous care. In addition, the cdi- } 
tors, freshly transcribing the letters 
from the manuscripts, have boldly 1 

reproduced Yeats's erratic punctua- 
tion mid colourful misspellings which 
jn fact preserve his singular vitality and 
indeed the Irish accent: “You have an 1 
inaleanable dclicy and subtclly of , 
treatment”, he writes eagerly to rilivia 
Shakcspcur. 

The most difficult issue uf all. 
however, remains the relationship be- 
tween this life and Yeats's art. 'Ihe 
very items which make this edition 
complete seem to confirm T. S. Eliot's 
taunting polemic: “the more perfect 
the artist, the more completely sepa- 
rate in him will be the man who suffers 
and the mind which creates". In other 
ways, however, it questions that claim, 
providing an unparalleled view of the 
material context in which that early 
lyric poetry emerged, all the more 
valuable for being at times seemingly 
at variance with it. In the famous letter 
attacking George Eliot wc find Yeats 
defining the idealist basis of his art, 
rejecting the merely conscious side of 
mnn, and asserting the primacy of 
nassion und Ihe lienrl. writing to 
Katharine Tynan he tries to distinguish 
between the feelings aroused hy the 
landscapes of nature and the emotions 
suggested by the landscapes of art. To 
her too “the mail who suffers" confes- 
ses the possible futility of all he docs in 
art. “as 1 looked on my piles of MSS, as I 
though 1 had built a useless city in my 
sleep . 

The real challenge of this edition is 
that it asks for an approach to this issue 
which is at once more imaginative and 
more historical. Far from encouraging 
simplistic biographical criticism, it 
questions the fictions of the personal- 
ity upon which biographical criticism 
depends and asks us to work with a 
much more complex view of the poet’s 
self nnd its experience in the world. Far 
from leaving poetry to formalist aes- 
thetics. it implies we should try to seek 
out the invisible threads mat run 
between the subtle dreams of lyric 
poetry and all the actualities of life. 

Frank Stack 

Frank Stack is lecturer in English at the 
University of Southampton. 


criticism. At its worst it blinds the 
author to fine shadings of meaning in 
his texts. Even the obfuscatory jargon 
of Eagleton's discussion of Measure for 
Measure, with an Angelo out to “reify 
law and language to a fixed transcen- 
dental sense”, fails to disguise the 
chilly expediency of his discussion of 
death, martyrdom and suicide. This 
study is intended as “an exercise in 
political semiotics, which tries to lo- 
cate the relevant history In the very 
letter of the text”. The author is never 
boring, but falls far short of the high 
standard set by his several earlier 
contributions to the study of English 
literature. When tested against the live 
energy of Shakespeare’s plays it is the 
fabneof the theory that ought to yield , 
not the works. 

In all, EHgleton covers some 17 plays 
under the loosely strung chapter head- 


under the loosely strung chapter head- 
ingsof ’Language”, "Desire”, "Law . 
"Nothing”, ’’Value", and “Nature . 
The argument evolves in the primarily 
anti-historical context of “the 
estrangement of sign from thing". This 
Lacanian frame of reference is gener- 
ous enough to accommodate several 
acute discussions of single works. The 
five pages devoted to Antony ana 
Cleopatra are among the best written 
on the play, unhampered as they are by 
the customary trappings of tenden- 
NfMUMthctflnmnQ 


English Books from Oxford 


The Collected Letters of W. B. Yeats 

Volume 1: 1865-1095 

Edited by John Kelly and Eric Domvllle 

All in all. thr. fcnlss like 'Ins v.iri of .iiK-diiioii tlutt n ij'jirvj to bo oiiv ol tin? rjrai publishing 
«"/etiir, of iho ik-CrtT? 1 !/:4nuis Iteim-y. The Qbsetver 

0 19 81 2.m -1 . fJIaiHi'iuri Press f.22 C /J 

Early Verse by Rudyard Kipling, 1879-1889 

Unpublished, Uncollected, and Rarely Collected Poems 

Edited hy Andrew Rutherford 

Over 3fj0jioenii, uoiieol winch appeal in the Definitive Edition’ of hi*, -retse A m&joi 
coiitnbuuon m oui understanding ol Kipling at this formative stage in hr* career 

0 1 9812323 X. Clarendon Tress £-19 50 

The Ages of Man 

A Study in Medieval Writing and Thought 

J. A. Burrow 

Presents for tha fii si time a general survey of medieval thinking about the ages of man. and 
studies the influence of ihe discovery in human life of an order and harmony on medieval 
writers’ assessment of human behaviour 

0 19811188 6, Clarendon Press E1960 

Female Friendships and Communities 

Charlotte Bronte, George Enot, and Elizabeth Gaskell 

Pauline Nestor 

Exjilotos the attttudOR to, and re presentations ol female fiiondslups and communities in the 
lives and woiks of ihcso three major l9tU-contuiy worn on miters 

0 19812338 X. Clarendon Press £1950 


"foe heroines of the piece, however 

RVL SW.; 

bourgeois individualist^ . The sonety 
oM Midsummer 


sSf-efferU-* ■ ims well-advised, of A Muaummer - 

YlrtueiS 8 ?PP rtj ach has the added a “mere groundless i intcrsubjectivity , 

«*b ‘he reader and CorSefia « a ykawman .te 


study rnnbf°^ e S 0r Edwards’s new 
S/wfcSf. V* 1 S - Schoenbaum’s 
documentary life and 
Stage ij5*4I!L Th e Shakespearean 
Primers feTi? 2 ’ two ^dispensable 

Precludes Sa^S” 8 of Ws material 
pew insights, it 
■ , mtelUgent and astute local 


Coriolanus, it appears, comes to gr 
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Beyond Deconstruction 

The uses and Abuses of Literary The 


The Uses and Abuses of Literary Theory 

Howard Felperln 

Surveys foe large movements m critical thought that have succeeded ’new' arid practical 
criticism, and focuses on the majoi schools and figures of structuralism, marxism, and 
deconstruction. 

0 19 812839 8, Clarendon Press £16.00 

Jonathan Swift, A Hypocrite Reversed 

A Critical Biography 

David Nokes 

Winner of the James Tall Black Memorial Prize for 1QB6 

'Dr David Nokes'e biogiaphy of Swift is one ol the most sensible and best-balanced— the 
best-written too— that 1 have so !ai come across ' Peter QuenneU, The Spectator 

0 19 812834 7 


The Expressive Eve 

Fiction ana Perception in the > 


like "surplus" ana “transcendence , 
Eaeleton cuts through to the play s 
nexus of "Nletzschean or Yeatsian 
ethic". This rare, momentary surren- 
der to the pDetiy of Ihe play at the 
expense of Ideological hectoring en- 
hances one’s sense of a missed oppor- 
tunity^^ 

Ren6 Weis 

Dr Weis is lecturer in English at 
University College London. 


Thomas Hardy 

Few of Hardy’s notebooks survived 
him and most of those that did were 
destroyed by his widow. Four com- 
mon-place books that did survive ore 
now published by Macmillan in two 
volumes as Literary Notebooks of 


Y iction and Perception in the Work of Thomas Hardy 

J. B.Bullen 

Explores foe relationship between the image and the idea in Hardy's Action, and shows 
how 'point of view' was for him both visual and conceptual, and how his imagery Js not 
decorative but polemical. 

0 lfl 812858 4. Clarendon Press £27.60 

Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Language 
of Allusion 

Lucy Newlyn 

In this study of two creative minds, Lucy Newlyn offers a new version of the Coleridga- 
Wordsworth interaction during its most crucial years, 1797-1807.lt is only on the suriKe, 
she argues, dial each poet appears the other's Ideal audience; below the surface radical 
differences led to misunderstanding. 

0 19 B1285& X, Clarendon Press m 50 

Oxford English Monographs 

Ne w in paperback 

God and the Poets 

David Daiches 

'Daichss Is Illuminating, learned and sympathetic . . . This is a wise bo°H, v^out cntical 
posturing or pretentiousness, full of insights and humanity. Times Higher Education 
Supplement 

0 19 812B62 2, Clarendon Press, papeiback 67.95 

English Prose Fiction 1558-1700 

P&ulSalzman 

7t is the most comprehensive and well-arranged survey in the field . . establishes an 
excellent starting-place fOT anyone researching In this field.' S. J. Wiseman, British Bom 
Nows 

0 19 812873 0. Clarendon Press, paperback £12 &0 

The Division of the Kingdoms 

Shakespeare's Two Versions of King Lear 

Edited by Gary Taylor and Michael Warren 

These twelve specially commissioned essays unite scholarship and literary criticism in an 
Investigation a! the most Important textual problem in the Shakespeare canon. 

0 19 812950 5, Clarendon Press, paperback C12.95 

Oxford Shakespeare Studies 

John Donne: A Life 

R. C. Bald 

This is a book that will never be superseded. It will remain the fundamental biogiapbisal 
study on which all subsequent attempts to Interpret Doiute' a life and work wifi securely 
rest. It is impassible to praise it too highly.' Dame Helen Gardner, New Statesman 

0 19 812870 3, Clarendon Press, paperback £14.95 


Thomas Hardy, edited by Lennart A. 
Bjiirk (£35.00 each; £60.00 the set). 
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New From Chicago 

Such is My l.nvp 

A Sillily III Ml.iki- '■ Si iiiru.'h 

jf r.i I'M l*l.i II 'll .M *1 

I’i i|iiii;ii- » 'lim*. •• 111! 1 -iiiiii' , r . Ill 111' .i j'r.nnl in.i'.li *I| nr -■ *■ «it 
I lOlIU >IT«ltl» |)< . 

LI*. * * "• * ll.lll |l JJI. I.i’.l. 1-1. 

The Poetics of Sexual Myth 

Cumin unci Uli-uluvlv in iIk- Verse* m’ Swill «u»J Pope 
bl l f:.\' POLL AK 

ln\i' 3 ||g.iio-> **.uh s n-l.iiiun tn '•li.irfrNulUM.il rnylh- .llmul 
>'.(-1 trier. 
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Secret Leaves 
The Novels <»1 Walter Stoll 
IIO'IH VVll.T 

Will iii'ters .in mvi'M lut 1 «i|)|)ie<'i.ili(>n ni bu»tlS v.isl .mil inmplex 

MIlljHlt. 

Us;-, o-jJti-'KiliiiJ-J: ilu J*. P.ijn‘1 tr^n-WHiil-t) 

In the Circles of Fear and Desire 

A Slmly ul' Gothic Fantasy 
WILLIAM PATRICK DAY 

I vpjnri's lln* gollm t.inldsy fruit i iht* 1. 1 *< • I nth irnlmv tn thi* Jmli. 
r|i nli J Up|» d-JJii-l itP.'ci-'.r 

Ezra Pound Among the Poets 

ruirco iiv gi:« jrgl nowNsniN 

thi- puds wJimn Poiwirl inllueniwl and lliow who influenced 
him. 

ii 2.75 cioih zr>i>|fp n-2:»Cvuf.h4u i 

Against Theory 

Literary Slutlios and llie New Pragmatism 
PrJilcd hy W.LT. MITCHELL 

Dot’s literary theory have .my. real work lo dn or results to show? 
i.U.J’S Clmh liiHpii n-.>ifi-S.I22h-7: £5.VS Paper 0-22U-532J7-5 

(04421 

TUP UNIVERSITY OK CHICAGO PRESS 

- 12b dm lm K hjm lliL.rKi.jd f . itid'ifi SWlWVM.) _ 


Taking Sides 

The Fiction of John le Carr6 

by Tony Barley 

John le Carte is acknowledged as the best spy novelist at his lime by both 
readers and critics. Tony Barley presents the case (or giving the novels serious 
critical attention. He looks at the clarity and complexity of le Carre's political 
insight, and the way he links political issues and personal crises. 

March 1986 192pp 0335 15252 X Paper £595 0335 f 525 II Cased £20.00 

Open Guides to Literature ~ short Introductions to major writers, texts and 
literary concepls. In May. three new titles are available in this series: 

Jane Eyre by Jeannette King 

An accessible ra-examlnaflon ol Charlotte Bronte's classic novel 

t12pp 0335150853 Paper £350 033515094 2 Cased£1250 

Dylan Thomas by Watford Davies 

The textures, images, verse forms and narrative structures which characterise 
Thomasfs poeliy - a sympathetic guide to the poet's wotk. 

144pp 0335 15083 7 Paper £350 0335 150026 Cmed£ 12.50 

Women In Love by Graham Hotdemeaa 

Exploring the cffltcullles, controversies. Intensities and pleasures of D.H. 

Lawrence's novel 

. 144pp , 0335 152538 Paper£3.50 033515254 6 Cased £12.50 
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lights 


Now your students can have at 
their fingertips 1 S classic 
statements of semiotic theory 21 7 

Semiotics; An introductory anthology by Robert E?Inni*L 

is a collection of essays by someof the most Important linguists. Saussure.Uvi-Strauss J 
Barthes and U:o are just some of the theorists included in this anthology. Each text is I 
acconipanted by a short Introduction placing it in the context of other semiotic literature 1 

| 

Un,.*rBi™vc..,nd*ew n .M.nnrf ■ 

BalesmiA theory .it I layoml Kai itasy: Roman Jalwbson Closina SlalemewUnSkaand 

A* t;K»itanil ILyUies Klmtnrk: n( live hi ingc; Meyer Schnptm ( mifenie llrSilamhillK^n^l^oluieVkiul _ 
linatje-aigi is.I.l nil Henvenlsle The Scnimluny <i! Ijm^ua^e; Phl 

ttu-tyn ilxil;Tli< him A ScktjkX«io«inlwic Lo.n| MHenlii il Human ^ Um ^ r ° m ^° CW| 10 



Writing Sys ms by Geoffrey 

The first book to use descriptive linguistics lumy Btudenis. foffernvnllablein UKonlyj 8 

toanalyse writ ing systems. „ 

This well-known author examines the i najor"***8Q^S ^P* - - 

scripts chapter by chapter. Among die questions he University/College 

asks are: How do writing systems evolve from one I AtJc,rcss - "'~™ 

type to another? How do symbol systems relate to £25.00 I - - — . 

written language? What is die relationship between eased B Sif,ncd — — i 

written language and siwken tonnages? 09 156980X 
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Dickens and Pupultir Entertainment 

hy Paul Schlicke 

Allen & Unwin. £21.00 

ISBN 004 ROdU.lfiS 

IdlolecLsIn Dickens: the major 

techniques and chronological 

development 

hy Robert Golding 

Macmillan, £25.1 HJ 

ISBN 0333 3691 7.1 

Charles Dickens 

by Steven Connor 

Blackwell, £12.50 ;md £3.95 

ISBN (163 1 134417 

Selected Letters of Charles Dickens 

edited hy David Paroisslen 

Macmillan, £25.00 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 333 36377 9 and 36378 7 

Dickens has always been more than 
merely a successful novelist. As Paul 
Schlickc points out in an engaging hew 
study of Dickens's life and work, over 
a century before the Royal Shake- 
speare Company adapted Nicholas 
Nicklebv for stage and television, 
Eiiwarcf Stirling's dramatization of 
the novel ran In the West End for 
nearly a hundred nights - no mean feat 
when most new theatrical ventures 
died after a week or two. The novelist 
himself welcomed this translation of 
his work into another medium, 

I although Smikc's lines about "the 

R ret tv harmless robins" in Stirling's 
'icklcby moved him to exclaim 
“Damn the robins; cut them out”. 
Dickens was fully aware of what suited 
different forms of cultural production, 
as he went on to prove with the public 
readings from his novels which con- 
sumed his Inter years. 

Critics are no longer embarrassed by 
this popular (formerly “vulgar") aspect 
of Dickens. As Robert Gaps pointed 
out of some 20 years ago in The 
Dickens Theatre (before it became 
fashionable to do so), the novelist’s 
“theatricality" is inseparable from his 
art. good or bad. Paul Schlicke is 
hardly original in claiming that recog- 
nition of the central role of “popular 
entertainment” in Dickens is "essen- 
tial to an understanding” of his work. 
Yet he docs provide rich new evidence 
for this view; ranging from showmen's 
memoirs, playbills and journals, to the 
popular ‘'autobiography" of Bob, a 
dancing, fencing, somersaulting 
canine who evidently prefigures the 
performing troupe that lighten the 
reader’s journey through The Old 
Curlositv Shop - along with assorted 
waxworks, dwarfs and giants, not to 
mention “the people’s Punch and 
Judy”. 

Dickens was profoundly convinced 
of the universal need for such tradi- 
tional, light forms of entertainment, in 
opposition to the prevailing evangelic- 
al-utilitarian emphasis upon stern 
duty. He was certain that it was 









“Peep-show” by Gavin Rymer, an illustration from Dickens anil 
Popular Entertainment . 


hypocritical to censure popular culture 
in the name of "improving" the work- 
ing classes, although lie was liable to 
use that word himself when addressing 
his middle-class readers on the subject ; 
and, as Schlicke admits, he avoided 
showing die cruder, more violent side 
of the fairs, circuses and melodramatic 
spectacles included in his novels. His 
own imaginative life was nurtured 
upon the culture of the uneducated: 
probably the most important single 
influence upon him was the comic 
actor Charles Mathews (1776-1835), 
whose extraordinary powers of mimic- 
ry and impersonation he admired and 
adapted. 

But it is possible to exaggerate the 
role of popular entertainment in Dick- 
ens, especially if, as in Schlickc 's book, 
it is never clear whether what we arc 
looking for is a sburce, a parallel or a 
theme - although it is mainly in 
thematic terms that he examines Nick- 
leby. The Old Curiosity Shop nnd Hard 
Times, the novels most obviously ab- 
out the subject. As Schlicke says, with 
the notable exception of Hard Times, 
Dickens's later career was marked by a 
transfer of interest in the theme from 
his fiction to his journalism, where n 
“crusading resolve” to promote “the 


that nothing new is revealed. It is high 
time that the complexity of Dickens's 
position as a crusading journalist wns 
more deeply explored: if he wished 
recognition for what was offered at the 
Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, for exam- 
ple, he also thought much of it was “an 
incongruous heap of nonsense”. 

Schlicke’s flaws arise out of the 
sympathetic enthusiasm of his 
approach; Robert Golding, on the 
other hand, appears to be more ln- 
terested in proving his own rather 
limited point than in responding to the 
richness of his author. His aim is to be 
comprehensive: “the first comprehen- 
sive study of the extraordinary varied 
speech of Dickens's characters, his 
thesis-style introduction pronounces. 
Perhaps; but if so, this only goes to 
show now little there is to say on these 
~ wh * ch boil d own to one. the 
iiSfn S l G °! dlng ’ s tit,e - wh «h is 

SEi the un l? ue manner in which 

individuals | produce the dialectal 
branch of their native language With 

Mttem? U nf deUbcration * the speech- 
pattems of numerous characters are 

i° r „ the,r ^dividual pecu- 
liarities , colloquial deviations”, "re- 
cumng rhetorical devices’’, “idiosyn- 
cratic manner of delivery” and “rhyth- 
mic patterns”. Some attempt is mVde 

h«2SP S ? th u , ! slr^ctura l ,, function of 
these fairly obvious patterns within the 
novcU .but with limited and "veS 
misfoadmgresults: forMrsGamp “and 
> we are solemnly in- 

thcb^c'kdoth"! is 

Roger Fowler recently de- 
^nf, tr ? tcd in a brilliant essay on the 
and seraiot *c features of 
an cssa y ignored by 
Golding - Dickens’s characters snea£ 
in ways which are leaslngly various 

3red a uid P f en ’ Md mcanssrJ 
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seditious potential inherent in the 
Artful Dodger’s Cockney impudence- 
“this ain’t the shop for justice", the 
Dodger cries, ns he is carried away 
from court after being found guiltv of 
theft; and the reader of Oliver Twist ii 
bound to agree. The ideological im- 
plications of specific characters' 
speech- forms transcend their indi- 
vidual roles. 

To admit this is to admit the necessi- 
ty of going beyond the relatively 
simple assumptions underlying 
Schlickc's nnd Golding's books, 
however; towards proposing a theory 
of the interaction between culture and 
history, for instance, as a means of 
approach. This Steven Connor's "re- 
reading” of Charles Dickens, in the 
scries "Rereading Literature”, begins 
lo do, after briskly running through the 
structuralist, deconstructs, psycho- 
analytic and Marxist interpretations 
currently available, Connor dispkfr-' 
his own naivety too, though, despite 
being so very up to date; a naively 
perhaps inherited from the editor ot 
this scries, Terry Eaglcton, who appar- 
ently believes (according to aprc'sl™? 
note) that this is the first time anyone 
denting with Dickens has broken awav 
from both “nuivc realism” and "fomiai- 
ist criticism”. Where has he been/ 

Connor himscir is more modest, anfl 
soon reveals how little his deployment 
of new theory adds to what nas been 
done already, and better, by predeces- 
sors such as J. Hillis Miller aud 
Raymond Williams. Nevertheless. 
careful, thoughtful and explicit 
account of the more obvious ways in 
which even Lacan’s murky coiwef« 
may be applied to “rereading 
ens’s major novels, from P' C ^ W ! C V°. 
Our Mutual Friend (but cxcludjj'! 
Little Dorrit), will be helpful for in- 
student audience to whom n ' 
directed, if not also for the mao; 
Dickensians who sheer away m Riga 
of prejudice from recent developmem 
in literary theory and criticism. 

Of more immediate pracpcal p 
than any of the above to speciau ■ 
students and general readers,"" . 
must be David Paroissien’s sele^ 1 
Dickens letters spanning his 
The current scholarly edition „ 
complete correspondence threaten 
continue into the next century be 
coming to an end (it only takes “ 
third of the way through Dicker 
career at the moment), and so 

especially welcome to have some 

later letters available. 
nearly six thousand letters, Pano® 
has arranged his selection * n |j.| C . 
parts, “personal", “social and pa” fh 
al” and “professional”, f ac ^°^f or - 
he introduces (at some length. ^ 
tunately). The inexhaustible i “ j 
Dickens's observation, humour^ 
creativity from day to day, on 
advising Baroness Burdett ^ . tl]tes 
how to dress the reformed P^ j ca ih 
in her charge, or describing th a0 
of a pet raven, or gently tebu 
impetuous contributor to w* . 
hold Words, is wonderful to | uS , a 
He was a phenomenon, and n j 


Dennis Walder 

Dennis W alder is lecturer In 
the Open University. 
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ENGLISH 


Conrad’s 

B-team 

^Achievement of Graham Greene 

by Crahame Smith 
Harvester, £18.95 

ISBN 0710 80604 X 

T^jifrom Conrad, no other writer in 
ihtEnelish language but Greene eon- 
vi«to well whnt it feels like for n 
Hfeifefflsn to sweat it out in one of the 
dud)- torrid, poverty-stricken and 
erratically-run places on the globe. 
Hie dusty tedium, Hie ubiquitous 
squalor, the stultifying unevcntlulness 
aje captured with unique authority and 
him mV accuracy. Through the blastf 
dentist Tench, fighting a losing battle 
against evils (among which the non- 
deliveryof an ether cylinder is the least 
appalling), The Power and the Glory 
gives expression to the disillusionment 
sufferea by all Greene’s characters 
stranded on an alien shore: “It didn't 
uiatler so much after all". Tench 
reflects at the loss of his gas, “a little 
additional pain was hardly noticeable 
in the huge abandonment". 

Such heightened, even nightmarish 
depictions of a world afflicted by decay 
and dereliction are purveyed in robust 
fictions in the familiar mode of the 
adventure story, a predominately mule 
form of writing which Rider Haggard 
and John Buchan made fortunes out of 
rathe decades before and after the turn 
ol the century. Seen in that context 
Greene’s work has been equally suc- 
cessful, but in addition it presses 
itisRflt claims to be taken more 
stnously as literature than did cither 
Man 5 or Rider Haggard’s. Greene 
tame a Roman Catholic convert in 
fcaflsj twenties, and the religious 


outcome of a spell among the inmates 
of Cold Comfort Abbey. Such writers 
appeal unambiguously to more ex- 
acting Standards of evaluation than 
equally popular but less ambitious 
authors do. 

The trouble with Graham Greene, 
however, us Frank Kcrmodc once 
observed, is that the best criticism of 
his work is hostile. Although, heaven 
knows, they have their detractors, the 
same cannot be said of Golding or Iris 
Murdoch. In that respect (as m some 
others) Greene is quite special. The 
ordinnry reading public hold him in 
high regard, but he has largely been 
ignored hy academe, and is widely 
rumoured to have been passed over 
several times for the Nobel Prize. 

Perhnps rather surprisingly, then, 
several critics have recently taken it 
unon themselves to act as guides to 
Greeneland. A monograph by John 
Spurling appeared in the Methuen 
“Contemporary Writers" series in 
1983, books by Richard Kelly and 
Roger Sharrock were published last 
year, and now Grahame Smith of 
Stirling University makes his own 
contribution to the debate. Spurling’s 
study was shorter and livelier than 
Smith's, and - as if to prove Kermode's 
point - rather less sympathetic as 
regards Greene's achievement. It was 
also better written. Smith sounds occa- 
sionally as if he were working to a 
British Council commission. The 
council's distinctive tone and 
approach can be heard in passages 
such as the one which describes 
Greene’s birthplace, Bcrkhamstcd, as 
“a smalt and prosperous country town 




&xmhi present in his major novels 
aiflomabcaiW raises the critical stakes, 
unintended to. The same applies of 
‘»«e to other prominent British 
“Kliits such as willium Golding or 
E H Murdoch. The reader quickly 
‘tames aware that Lord of the Flies 
at more than merely rewriting 
Cora/ Island in u surdonic vein, 
*l»l The Dell is not just the 

Brought 
to order 

Technique in the English 
Defoe to Austen 
■tftaKoulgaberg 
£22.35 

NO 208 020 81 0 

jra Konigsberg’s Narrative Technique 
? 1, &>vtf : Defoe to A us ten is 

talk and intelligent study of five 
novels (Moll Banders, 
Toni Jones. Tristram Shandy 

^£'aHs h p ty - c jr ker) together ™ 

A ig8ber g draws on the work of 
. Wayne Booth and more 
theorists and develops his own 
-Jif 1 how this fiction should be 
Watt’s definition of “for- 
(tMlisro as his starting-point, and 
jawing further insights from the 
themI£f SI>0,lsc “hool, lie argues that 
n °velB of the time made new 
deen^ 8 . rc ? dera and produced 
other £or thcra ^an 

W^nds of fiction then available. 
llmKi £ , a kc y interest at this 






Graham Greene 


close to London". Smith previously 
taught in Malawi, which perhaps 
accounts fur the odd redundant com- 
ment like this. 

His background also helps explain 
the book's strengths as well us its 
weaknesses. The style is pedestrian 
and much of the criticism simplistic; on 
the other hand the coverage is thor- 
ough and the exposition clear. Some 
aspects are dealt with particularly well, 
such as Greene's prcuccupaliun with 
the cinema. Smith paints out that his 
involvement has hcen closer and more 
extensive - not only as a writer for and 
ahout the screen, but also as producer 
- than that of any comparable man of 
letters. My favourite instance of this 
was Greene's walk-on pan in Tmf- 
faut's Day for Night, n masterpiece 
which reflects on film art as scarchingly 
as Greene does in his critical essays'. 
Rumour has it that Truffaut was first 
angered, then amused, that the job- 
bing actor hired to play the role of an 
insurance man was in reality a world- 
famous writer. Bui of much greater 
significance is the fact that Greene has 
written some of the best film criticism 
ever, as Smith makes dear. 

There could be no disagreement 
about that . The difficulty remains over 
the fiction. Spurling draws attention to 
Greene's “increasing problems of cre- 
dibility" as the novels get older and arc 
more objectively analysed. Whul 
Spurling refers tn ns their particular 
brand of “detachable sentiment" - the | 
kind which can be put into the mouth 
of any protagonist - will, he thinks, 
sound as quaint before long us some of 
Richard Hannay’s already do now. 
Smith would counter that Greene is 
unrivalled in what he calls his com- 
mand of the "landscape of anguish”: 
an "ache of incompleteness” , he main- 
tains, is central to Greene’s vision, and 
underpins his perception that anguish 
is inseparable from the daily experi- 
ence of human life. That may be true, 
but the awkward fact is that among 
writers of Greene’s generation, as 
Spurling points out, people like Beck- 
ett and Nabokov explore the anguish 
better. In the end there is no escaping 
the conclusion that Greene may well 
aspire to be a Joseph Conrad, but for 
better or for worse sits really comfort- 
ably only with those novelists of the 
past who arc now Kinked upon as 
Conrad's "Ii" team. 


John Fletcher 

John Fletcher, professor of compara- 
tive literature at the University of East 
Anglia, is working on a study of Iris 
Murdoch. 
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it was rejected by Fielding, exploited 
by Sterne and expanded by Smollett 
into multiple perspectives before being 
revitalized by Jane Austen as the 
individual point-of-view within the 
framework of a third-person narrative. 
The argument here is not very new - 
both Walt and Booth deal with it in 
fact - but Konigsberg's is the first fully 
detailed treatment which also gives 
attention to the way narrative techni- 
que was used — deliberately or not - to 
manipulate reader responses. Each of 
the novels discussed is seen to bring the 
alert and sensitive reader (from Defoe 
to the present day) to a particular 
vision of life. 

Many of Konigsberg’s close readings 
are persuasive but some of his assump- 
tions are open to question. First there 
is his particular map of 18 th-century 
fiction and second his assumptions 
about the novel itself as a literary form. 
Konigsberg’s map of fiction, taking in 
six major novelists, is offered as the 
authoritative guide to significant de- 
velopments in 18th-century fiction but 
of course is simply one guide to 
support a particular case. The case for 
a more or less straightforward de- 
velopment from Defoe to the culmi- 
nating triumph of Jane Austen would 
be undermined if different noyfjists 
and novels were drawn into itifo*®- 
son Crusoe instead of Mol! Flanders. 
Mansfield Park instead of Pride and 
Prejudice, with Mrs R a dcU ff e j , ”J®M 
in as a replacement for Smollett, would 
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Sterne and most of all in Jane Austen 
the reader, he argues, is brought to 
share in a positively worked-for har- 
mony, “a balance, an order, a healthy 
optimism". But readings directed to 
finding this order are certain to be 
suppressing more disturbing elements 
in the novels and Konigsberg at times 
seems to play down things which might 
challenge his optimistic visions: did 
Fielding, for example, really believe 
“every person could change for the 


novels achieve harmonious resolution 
or even strive for it has of course often 
been questioned and needs lo be again 
here. 

But however much readers may 
want to argue over Konigsberg’s fic- 
tional constructs and his idea of a 
tradition, his scholarly and critically 
probing readings of these six novels 
make this a valuable new study of early 
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THE BRITISH NOVEL SINCE 
THETH1RTIES 
An Introduction 

Randall Stevenson 

An invaluable reference guide io all rlie 
major novelist" of ilie part SO wars - as 
\rell as manv of the less well-known — 
which provides a coherent account of the 
contest of British fiction and Its develop- 
meni during the period. 
jCHMB hardback £7.95 paperback 
25Gpp April 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE 

FROM 

CROOM HELM 


LIBERTY AND POETICS IN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND 

Michael Meehan 

This study in the- politics ol literature aims lo replace ihe elision ed 
view ol eighteenth centuty literary developments a r > a steady 
progress towards the triumph ol imagination over reason with a 
more rigorous analysis ol how various contemporary 'whiggish 
readings of literary history political theory and aesthetics 
shaped the literature ol the period 
El 7.95 0-7099-4623-6 190 pages 

WORK IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL: The Myth of Vocation 

Ruth Danon 

By an examination of selected works by Deloe, Dickens and 
Hardy, Danon traces the development of an ideal of work in 
English writing - (he myth of vocation - which runs parallel wilh 
the Protestant work ethic and sees a man's work as his primary 
source of self-delinilion, psychic integration and fulfilment. 

El 7.05 0-7099-0667-9 214 pages 

BRITISH POETS AND SECRET SOCIETIES 

Marie Roberts 

This book explores ihe hidden creative underworld of the secret 
societies: Freemasons, Rosicrucians, Gormorgans and Holl-Fire 
Clubs, of which a surprising number of English poets were 
members or at least strongly influenced sympathizers. 

Us discussion of the links between the symbolic language ol 
poetry and the secret emblems and rituals ol these societies 
focuses on Smart, Burns, Blake, Yeats and Kipling. 

£17.95 0-7099-2255-8 181 pages 

WILLIAM BLAKE'S EPIC: 

Imagination Unbound 

Joanne Witke 

In a detailed discussion of Jerusalem, the author shows plate by 
plate how the philosophical meaning of Blake's epic emerges 
from its structure and how Blake opposes the prevailing aesthetic 
system of his times wilh his own defence ol the imagination. 
£22.50 0-7099-3658-3 23l pages 

For further in form a Iron, contact the Publicity Department. Groom Helm, 
Provident House. Burrelf Row, Beckenham, Kent BR3 I AT 


MIDRASH AND LITERATURE 

edited by Geoffrey H. Hartman and Sanford Budick 
Tn this pioneering book, a distinguished group of literary theorists, 
critics, and Judaica scholars consider the nature of midrash - the 
rabbinical exegesis of Old Testament writings - and its influence 
throughout Western literature and theology. £27.50 

VICTORIAN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The Tradition of Self-Interpretation 

Linda H. Peterson 

Focusing her work on the autobiographies of Bunyan, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Newman, Marti neau, and Gosse, Peterson surveys the 
English autobiographical tradition from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. £20.00 

GRAMMAR AND GENDER 

Dennis Baron 

This book constitutes a lively history of the sexual biases that exist in 
our language and also provides a fascinating account of past and 
present efforts to correct these biases by reforming usage and 
vocabulary. £19.95 

TERMS TO BE MET 

George Bradley 
Foreword by James Merrill 

Winner of the 1985 Yale Series of Younger Poets competition 
Cloth £12.95 Paper £6.95 


Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 


New Books 

A PROLOGUE TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
W W Robson 

A survey of principal writers and their 
works, from (lie Anglo-Saxons lo tin* 
present dav. covering poetry, drama and 
fiction, end other forms of writing such ns 
hisiurv nnd philosophy. Written with style 
nnd nil. a nifuterpiece of concise nnd 
measured judgement, this is the ideal 
short companion for reader* of English 
literature. 

.£12.95 hardback £4.95 paperhnek 
256pp April 


A SHORTGUIDE TO WRITING 
ABOUT LITERATURE 
I Fifth Edition I 
Sylvan Barnet 

A dear, concise guide di ieli-pui}. tin- 
skills of reading literature and formulat- 
ing ones responses in writing — rttielluT 
in ii short essor; a piece of practical » ritic- 
iwn. an e\annnatii>n or a research disser- 
tation. A major strength of the author's 
approach is his use of numeroiuand care- 
fully chosen examples throughout. 

£5.95 paperback 52Upp 
just published 
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William 

Shakespeare 

TERRY EAGLETON 

12B pagvs, liaidiiack £12.60 
(GG3J 14553 2) 
jjjpeihack £3.95 
(0 631 14554 0) 

Alfred 

Tennyson 

ALAN SINFIELD 

20B pages, hardback £15.00 
(0 631 13582 0) 

J iaperback £4.95 
0631 13633 9) 

Geoffrey 

Chaucer 




(May) 192 pages, hardback 
£15.00 (0 631 13B81 1) 
paperback £4.50 
(0631 13882 X) 


The Young 
Hemingway 

MICHAEL 

REYNOLDS 

‘Stands out head and 
shoulders above the current 
miscellany of books by other 
hands. It is a notable 
achievement by an estimable 
scholar.' Carlos Baker 
304 pages. £14.95 
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Theories of 
Discourse 

DIANE 

MACDONELL 

"This is an excellent book. As 
interpretation and exposition 
it is lucid and precise.' 
Catherine Balaey 
160 pages, hardback £16.50 
(0631 14848 8) 


paperback £5.95 
(0 631 14839 6) 
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A View 
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Spire 

William Golding's 
Latei Novels 

DON CROMPTON 
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The Rustle 
of Language 

ROLAND BARTHES 

(April) c.372pages, c.Cig.SQ 

(0631 14864?) 
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Responsibility 

of Forms 

ROLAND BARTHES 

320 pages, £19.60 
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Epoch 

hopping 

The Everyman History of EngILsh 
LI (era lure 
by Peter Conrad 

Deni, £16.00 
ISBN 0460 (U5MJI 

The tide of (his book is deceptive. 
Peter Cun rad is no simple Everyman. 
J nor is his monumental compendium of 
English liters in re in Riiy conventional 
[ sense a history. Although arranged in 
chapters . eacn of which deals with a 
literary period or genre, the hook 
n voids the famiN nr pattern of a chrono- 
logical sequence or progression. 

As Conrad declares in his preface, 
he has written the story of English 
literature “forwards and backwards at 
once*'. The result is a dazzling impress- 
ion of synchro nicity. “It is as if, 
somewhere, all the books were being 
written side by side," he explains. 
English literature for him is not a great 
tradition, but one big happy family, 
and his critical com men tan es often 
pride themselves on spotting family 
resemblances in the ancestral album. 
Nor is he content with merely demon- 
strating common family traits, but 
often presents modern authors as vir- 
tual reincarnations of their literary 
forbears, offering us a literature peo- 
pled by doppcl-gangers, blood- 
I brothers and Siamese twins. “If Joyce 
is modernism's Chaucer, D. H. Lawr- 
ence is its Laneland" is a remark which 
indicates the kind of methodology at 
work in this book. 

In his opening chapter, on epic, 
Conrad moves directly from Old Eng- 
lish tales to Hollywood films. "Thus 
most ancient poem is also presciently 
modem", he writes. “Beowulf mf- 
nates eventually to America ... the 
Anglo-Saxon troll-killer has as his 
heirs Melville's Ahab the whaler, Feni- 
more Cooper's deerslayer, and 
Michael Cimtno’s deer hunter.” Hard- 
ly a paragraph passes without Conrad 


Self 
slaughter 

Suicide anti Despair In the Jacobean 
Drama 

by Rowland Wymer 
Harvester Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 7108 0667 3 

“Suicide'’ is a euphemism first re- 
corded in 1635 (Browne) indicating in 
the wake of Donne's Blathanatos a 
new respect for doing away with 
oneself. In this informed and intelli- 
gent investigation of an area of major 
importance in Jacobean drama Dr 
Wvmer shows how ancient attitudes to 
suicide gave way to the Augustinian 
condemnation which in time was mag- 
nified into the Everlasting’s canon 
gainst self-slaughter. He then shows 
how Shakespeare and Ills fellow dra- 
matists exploited the tensions and 
contradict ions in attitudes to suicide 
existing in oil periods and gave suicide 
a central position in the theatre’s 
exploration of the self. It is the con- 
tinuing vice of 20th-century historical 
criticism to reduce the subtlety of art to 
the trite or the univocal; it is Dr 
Wymer's virtue to use a historical 
study of suicide to Increase awareness 
of the subtlety or art. 

Suicide and despnlr are not the same 
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► introducing sume tnins-hnluricul anal- 
ogy. Hi* treatment »>f Milton is typical. 
I "Milton's Is a god of science fiction" lie 
1 asserts, following up with a gargantuan 

I sentence which reminds ns that the 
IMh-ccniury god was "a meticulous 
watch -maker" before encompassing 
H. G. Wells. Arthur C. Clarke and 
Graham Greene in its sweep. 

The effect of all these daring and 
wide-ranging analogies is at first pro- 
vocative and stimulating, but after a 
while becomes confusing and even 
irritating For what such comparisons 
ignore are the differences between 
books. Conrad’s insistence on family 
resemblances has the effect of making 
all books sound curiously alike. It is as 
if the whole of English literature is no 
more than a series of variations on a 
common theme, and the author of that 
theme is Conrad himself. 

But without question this book is a 
sustained bravura effort, written with a 
flair and energy that leave a reader 
breathless and daunted. There are 
seven hundred closely packed pages, 
in which almost every second sentence 
it seems strives after the brilliant 
concentration af an epigram. I select a 
few at random: “Milton's is a spatial 
syntax. His sentences induce a moral 
vertigo”; "For Richardson the novel is 
a hermitage"; “Dickens's imagination 
incants a sinister lullaby to the 
reason”. Sentences like these are excit- 
ing and dramatic, yet repeated at 
length lose their individual force and 
become part of a general impression of 
intellectual virtuosity. The reader is 
bombarded with adjectives and 
assaulted by analogies. It is difficult 
however, to comment on the specific 
quality of Conrad's critical insights, 
since no single idea is allowed time to 
develop before being trumped by a 
comparison hauled in from across the 
centuries. The danger of this hectic 
epoch-hopping style is that it risks 
turning Peter Conrad into the James 
Burke of literary history. 

This is a book which is likely to 
provoke extreme and violently diver- 
gent responses from its readers. Some 
will find it a fascinating, challenging 
and inventive tour de force ; while for 
others it may appear gimmicky and 
tendentious. 

David Nokes 


David Nokes is lecturer in English at 
Kings College London. 


providential rescue. 

Each aspect of suicide has its 
Shakespearian example. So each chap- 
ter proceeds through examples in 
other dramatists (notably Fletcner and 
Massinger who were much occupied 
with despair and suicide) to Its 
Shakespearian culmination. There is 
expiatory suicide, for example. By 
mingling the value systems of different 
periods, the dramatists could see 
suicide not as the final sin but as a sign 
of repentance. The examination of 
Othello's Buicide in this context is 
sensitive and complex, attentive to the 
importance of reputation, and to the 
signs of final self-division in Othello’s 
use of the image of the Christlan-Turk 
conflict as he finally stabs himself. 

Hamlet naturally looms large in this 
book. 1 am particularly grateful to Dr 
Wymer for his excellent reading of the 
“To be or not to be” soliloquy, in 
which he ngbtly sees Hamlet paralysed 
when the two possible courses of 
action, suicide and revenge, are both 
blocked by conscience. He has an 
important gloss on “resolution". 

Although the range of attitudes to 
suicide is shown to be very wide it is 
curious the dramatists had so little to 
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oppression to kill themselves. Only 
Massinger s portrayal of the persecu- 
tioa of Antiochus In Believe As You 


persecu- 


tnere is suicide without despair and 
despair without suicide; ana despair 
itself is fundamentally divided into 
two opposed convictions: cither of the 
i Absurdity of existence or of the certain- 
ty of damnation. If Dr Wymer doesn’t 
| show much enthusiasm for the im- 
aginative power of Macbeth's despair, 
he is most illuminating on the ramifica- 
tions of Lutheran approval of despair 
as n necessary gate to salvation. There 
is a particularly acute examination of 
the “cliffs of Dover" episode in King 
Lear in which Dr Wymer shows how 
Edgnr's play-acting undermines the 
spiritual progression which it mimes, 
thrp.ugh • temptation to despair and,, 


Visible 

mysteries 

English Medieval Theatre 1400-1500 
by William Tydeman 
Routledgc & Regan Paul, £25.011 
ISBN 0 7 100 9850 2 

William Tydeman is fed up with the 
unyielding nature of the records of 
medieval drama. In English Medieval 
Theatre 1400-1500, he dispenses with 
the historian's fastidiousness with 
proven fact to present an "eye-wit- 
ness” account of five plays, based 
defiantly on a blend of known fact and 
speculation. The reconstructions carry 
ii warning: “All conjectures . . . must 
... be regarded not as firm proposals 
but rather as fallible efforts to deduce 
the treatment existing scripts could 
have received”. But he is in this no 
more cavalier than any modern theat- 
rical director. Reading this book, if not 
equivalent to seeing the plays per- 
formed, is a diverting substitute. And 
how- often may one find a perform- 
ance of Mankynde, the Croxton 
Play of the Sacrament, The Castel of 
Perseveraunce, the York Passion sequ- 
ence or Fulgens and Lucres 7 
Although alternative interpreta- 
tions of the existing evidence are 
mentioned, the major discussion con- 
centrates on seeing each play through 
in one given setting. The attention to 
minutiae almost demands that each 
chapter be read in parallel with the 
script, if the reader is not to become 
bemused by detail. In creating so 
detailed and concrete a construction, 
the sense of a unified reading is 
sometimes sacrificed: the approach is 
such that narrative literal-mindedness 
can impede sense of form, particularly 
in Mankynde, where the author is 
unsure which details in dialogue arc 
figuratively intended and which 
deictic. 

The author’s choices, like those of 


the director, will be to the rcSf? 
audience more or less accewX^ 

only because the crowd-puffin. H 
ertics of a Lenten ptopu/nscosj 
improbable unless the whole hi 
viewed as a penitential emeifena 
Elements of the envisaged York P»< 
sion scouencc also seem open 7n 
debate, for instance having thesleen. 
ing discioles clear the playing S pa£ 
during the Agony in the GaideHTo 
irilow for the entrance of Anna and 
Caiaphas. On the other hand, th. 
picture of Mr Tydeman, audience 
member and author's persona scur 
rying from station to station ’in ail 
attempt to sec a coherent sample of th c 
cycle, is entirely plausible. Interest™ 
too are his contributions to the vesed 
questions of processional staging and 
staging in the round. 

The five central chapters which 
reconstruct five disparate and impor- 
tant plays are undoubtedly the booh 
selling-point. It also has an intradcc- 
tion to the 15th-century repertoire and 
a concluding chapter which characte- 
rizes English medieval theatre more 
generally. Of these, the first is less 
successful - full of eclectic evidence 
presented anecdotally but lapsing into 
synoptic narrative and critical bland- 
ness. The last chapter approaches 
definition more nearly. Here the prop- 
osal of the paradox that medieval 
drama although “rarely concerned 
with versimilitude as a larger artistic 
principle”, yet prepared to create 
’‘realistic-looking situations for the 
gratification of an audience”, is parti- 
cularly stimulating and provocative. 
As a study of thc probable demands of 
these scripts and their audience, this 
well-illustrated book is valuable 
ammunition against those who would 
persist In seeing our early drama as 
merely naive. 

Pamela M. King 

Pamela M. King is lecturer in English 
at Westfield College, University oj 
London. 


The Self as Mind 

Vision and Identity in Wordsworth, Coleridge and Keats 

CHARLES J. RZEPKA 

Charles Kzepka’s aLudy draws our attention lo the altitude of Romantic 
poets toward the ambivalence about Lho reality of self, and Lho effects of lifts 
on Romantic poetry mid perception. 

£18.95 Cloth 304pp 0-674-80085-0 

Personification and the Sublime 
Milton to Coleridge 
STEVEN KNAPP 

Drawing on recent interpretations of Romanticism, allegory and the , 
sublime, Knapp explains the connection between personification and the 
aesthetics of the sublime. 

£14.95 Cloth 192pp 0-674-66320-9 

Shelley and His Circle. 1773-1822 
Volumes VII & VIII 

EDITOR: DONALD H. REIMAN; 

ASSOC. EDITOR: DOUCET DEVIN FISCHER 
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I W.W. NORTON & COMPANY LTD 
37 Great Russell Street 
London WC1B 3NU 

THE NORTON ANTHOLOGY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Fifth Edition 

Edited by M.H. Abrams et al. 

This latest edition has been entirely re ^! 
and re-designed for easier reading * 
includes for the first time four neW P 
among which are Congreve’s The WflMj 
The World and Beckett’s Happy Days- * 
Twentieth Century has been brought up 
date and important additions have D 
made to major authors including Chau 
Milton, Wordsworth and James Joyce- 

0 393 95476 5 Volume 1 2,624pp 
0 393 95478 1 Volume 2 2,688pp 
paper £12.95 each volume April 

•. , Inspection copies are available on 
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Festive 

plenty 

aad Theater: plebeian culture 
jad (be structure of authority In 
He ngissance England 
by Mlcb«lD. Bristol 
Methuen ,£2 1 -00 
1SBN041635O7O4 

TSlund Theater is not a work of 
fann criticism concerned with the 
body of texts which make up English 
Renaissance drama, but a reinter- 
pretation of Elizabethan theatre rs a 
jodal activity in relation to thc life of 
plebeian culture of its time. 

Michael Bristol rejects the (by now 
very unfashionable) historical reading 
of die pjays as homogeneously reflect- 
ing a single Elizabethan world view. 
But he questions also thc approach of 
more recent critics such as Stephen 
Grecnblatt and Jonathan Dollimore 
wfao have deconstructed thc drama to 
reveal the radical and subversive codes 
within it. Instead in the “theoretical 
perspeciives" of thc first part of his 
book, Bristol draws on thc ideas of 
Mikhail Bakhtin, the sociological in- 
terpretations of Durkhcim and Victor 
Turner, and the history of material 
culture represented by Fernand 
Btaudel. It is in particular “Bakhtin’s 
account of Carnival which suggests the 
possibility of a more detailed and 
tircumstaatial account of the rela- 
Huhip between papular culture, 
thntre and dramatic literature in 
Bmbethan England”. 

Mudiwork has of course been done 
oa sstornalian patterns undcrjving 
Bmbdhan drama, notably by C. L. 
Baba in Shakespeare's Festive Com- 
5ta\n thc past the rhythms of 
kuwd misrule have been placed 
wlij 3 socially conservative struc- 
period of permitted anarchy 
MjMkly seen as reinforcing the 
norms of thc stnlus quo. 
ralol argues that, on the contrary, 
“numerous popular activities associ- 
thc central concept of ciirniv- 
11 ^present thc expression of an 
ia ®»nious collective life which obli- 
gy challenges the authority im- 
from above by thc slate. He 
Pwnti to the way in which carnival 
™resties thc hierarchical symbols of 
PMMsion and pageant, how the tradi- 
battle of carnival and Lent 
Realizes necessary and sclf-regulat- 
social conflicts, how Utopian im- 
“IsHof unlimited festive plenty suggest 
“^natives to the available forms of 
*wai organization. Theatre is seen as 






The frontispiece from a 1620 quarto edition of Dr Fauslus. An edition 
based on the 1604 “A-text” has just been published by the University of 
Western Australia Press and distributed In the UK by Peter Moore at 
£5.75. Dr Faustus: the A-text is edited by David Ormerod and 
Christopher Wortham. 

a sort of permanent institutionalized used, in Bristol's view thc playwright is 
carnival, thc common attacks on its a latecomer in a popular dramatic 


a sort of permanent institutionalized 
carnival, thc common attacks on its 
immorality and seditiousness in thc 
Elizabethan period a tribute to its 
power in questioning thc allocation of 
authority within the society. Dramatic 
texts from the popular anonymous 
Merry Devil of Edmonton to Hamlet 
and King Lear, with their treatment of 
wedding feast and charivari, the black 
comedy of death and contests between 
carnival and Lent, arc shown to be 
“carnivalized” in that their status as 
literary texts is “contaminated” by the 
“texts* of popular festive form which 
derive from the social life of the 
audience. 

Bristol's is a complex and impressive 
argument, making us reconsider tradi- 
tional evaluations of individual plays. 
Dr Faustus, for instance, has hcen 
considered problematic because its 
middle section does not correspond to 
the serious artistic design of the begin- 
ning and end. Bristol turns this upside 
down and argues that "clowning and 
devilment", characteristic carnival 
practices, “are actually the- predomi- 
nant element" in the play, and that in 
those “scenes where Faustus enjoys his 
devilish powers most fully, lie is no 
longer n character in a theological 
mise-cn-scine, but the ringleader of a 
Carnivalcsque disturbance". It is pre- 
sumably intentional that Bristol quotes 
from the A-text of the play, now 
commonly accepted ns a memorial 
reconstruction of Marlowe’s original 
version: the collective and improvisa- 
tory form is potentially more signifi- 
cant than something nearer an autho- 
rized text. If the deconstructiomsts 
deny the authority of the author by 
exposing the multlvalence of thc codes 


a latecomer in a popular dramatic 
activity which predates him and which 
he never wholly controls. 

Interesting as it is, Bristol’s argu- 
ment is limited by the selcciivcncss of 
the texts used for illustration and thc 
way In which they are interpreted to 
suit his argument. A very few exam- 
ples of Elizabethan pamphlet litera- 
ture - Jack-a-lent and Noshes' Lenten 
Stuffe - are given close and detailed 
attention; a handful of plays are 
chosen for analysis. But if the case is to 
be made good for a really widespread 
significance of popular and festive 
form, then much more of the bulk of 
the material would have to be studied. 
As it is, important individual plays are 
neglected - Middleton's A Chaste 
Maid in Cheapside, for instance, and 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, both rich 
in carnival motifs. At limes Bristol’s 
readings seem strained for thc sake of 
his thesis. The flyting between Falsi aff 
and Prince Hal is indeed a version of 
the battle between carnival and Lent; 
the idea of Claudius with his canno- 
naded drinking-bouts as some sort of 
perverse festive usurper set against 
Hamlet in his Lenten suit of black is nn 
intriguing one; but is it really "easy to 
recognize Lear as a figure of Carnival 
misrule”? 

Still, this is a significant book which, 
though it may not quite constitute, 
may lead to a re-reading of the “im- 
pure art” of Elizabethan drama. 

Nicholas Grene 

Dr Grene is director of studies in 
modem English at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
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10.10 Arts foundation course. Looking at poem, 
(A 101; prog 7) 

1IXM Science foundBtkMcaiine. Energy: a qucitloa 
.. of balance. (SI0I; piog 8> 

11.00 Derision maUnglnBrlialn.Tlie making of the 

ns. sssasi&ia£sM«cM.. 

ssan S5? L (D207; prog 3) 

’1-60 Shakespeare. Recoaitrudbo of the Bankslde 
Theatres (A361; prog 10) 

12.16 Iraigci ana InronnuTon. Journey Into fre- 
quency sroco. (ST29I; prog 3) 

12.40 Systems behavkmr. A question of control. 

inn SSfflKF producflvtiy In dairy caiile. Fir- 
... „ mem summing up. (PM0 ; prog 4) 

1SJ0 Owlogy- Mapping In the Yorkshire Dales. 
(5230; prog 3) 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 
ONE YEAR SCIENCE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

The Nuffield Foundation is offering to University and 
Polytechnic Lecturers in Science and Applied Science 
Departments a number of one-year research fellowships to be 
awarded competitively at the end of! 986 and to be held 
during the academic year 1987-88, The objective is to enable 
younger university lecturers to be freed from teaching and 
administrative duties for one academic year. Preference will 
be given to applicants under the age of dO. Awards will cover 
the cost of replacement teaching (up to the fourth point on 
die lecturer scale) and will include an allowance for research 
expenses. 

The closing dale is 1st October 1986 and further particulars 
may be obtained front the Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield 
Lodge t Regent's Park , London NIV1 4RS. 

This scheme is open only to applicants from Institutes within the 
.United Kingdom. 
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to new subscribers to the THES. Take out a year's 
subscription today and we will give you a copy of the 
hardback New Collins Concise English Dictionary 
(worth £8.50) containing over 96,000 references. 
Simply fill in the coupon and send it to the addre 55 
shown with your cheque for £33.00 (made payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited). 

TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 0 


v ® a , rt subscription | 0 the Times Higher Education Sugpjjjj 
Lilted ^ cheque/postal order for £33£)0 made payable to Times Newspaper 

Name _ - 

Address ■- 


signed _ 

Hfoher&?ucarini^ Up0 r' ,ogel ^ er wi, h your cheque, to Linda Bartlett, 

SS “ “ ° n Supplemeni, Priory House, St: jihrfs Une, LONDON EOM 
J3S5o ISi ° ffer iS 0pen lo new subscriber* In the UK only end ^ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

' ~ The Advertisement Manager, ' 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £13.35 pscc 
(Jaum size: 9cm x 1 col @ £120.15 
Classified Linage - £2.58 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £7.74 
Box number - £2.00 
Exclusive of V.A.T. 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 
in the week prior to publ 
Classified Linage: 
Monday 10.00 am. in the 
week of publication 
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Universities 


ASTON UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

OPERATIONS & PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Aston Management Centre, one of the U.K.'s leading business schools, operates at postgraduate, post- 
experience and undergraduate levels, pursues a vigorous research programme and has a specially 
funded Doctoral Programme. The Operations Management Group, headed by Professor Colin Lewis, 


funded Doctoral Programme. The Operations Management Group, headed by Professor Colin Lewis, 
provides a significant Input Into the Centre's teaching programmes at all levels and Is also Involved in 
several collaborative research projects with Industry, Including a major Teaching Company Scheme. 

TEACHING FELLOW: Salary up to £15,520 p.a. 

A Teaching Fellow Is required to supplement the strength of the current teaching team of five. The 
successful candidate will be expected to have a broad experience of Operations/Production 
Management and the post would be particularly suited to a well-qualified, (l.e. 1st or 2:1 first degree] 
successful practitioner contemplating a career change. 

Candidates wishing to discuss this appointment Informally are welcome to telephone Professor 

C. Lewis (extension 5026). 

The appointment will be lor a period ol three years with the possibility of renewal. Commencing sa/ary 
will be within the range £ 7,820 to £15,520 per annum. (Other Related Staff ranges I A or II), presently 

under review. 


Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from: 
The Personnel Officer (Academic Staff), 
quoting Ref: 8615/156, Aston University, 


Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Tel: 021-359 3611 Ext. 4563. 

Closing date for the receipt of 
applications Is: 11th April, 1986. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY. 


LECTURESHIPS IN 

MANUFACTURING 

the application of computing and 
electronics to manufacturing 

INDUSTRY 

JspartolHs expansion under the Government's Engineering and 
Swindogy Programme, the Department of Engineering has 
for Lecturers with background In one or more of the 
areas; 

ELECTRONICS HARDWARE DESIGN 
computer systems and data communications 

CAD AND COMPUTER-INTEGRATED MANUFACTURING 
ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE AND EXPERT SYSTEMS 
COMPUTER AIDED PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
ADVANCED MATERIALS TECHNOLOGY 
gl^cturera will join the rapidly-growing MANUFACTURING 
JSTEMS ENGINEERING GROUP which la now the foremost 
tie type for research, training and consultancy. Since Its 
faSri p] 10 8O. It has worked with over 40 companies and has 
tfalnirL . ,n ^Mpment and external Income for research and 
and Vtim udes a E3M CAD Centre with over 30 workstations 
In tub n L ?! aystem iB currently being installed. 

Inrw jLT [cdurlng duties, candidates will bB expected to lead 
with r0 Qvanl research programmes, often In conjunction 
Perbriftf!!? ^Partes in the asrospacB and vehicle sectors. A 
hoi Industrial experience In therefore desirable but 

El 5 i ^^ ll ^ m0nl w*H be offered In the salary range: £8,020 - 

wd ePPUcatlon forms are available from the 
*3! N ttuSSS** of Warwick. Coventry CV4 7AL quoting 

dafo 18lh Apr^MBae 8886 mark clesrly 00 Bnv8, °P 0 l - c,O8ln0 



university 

OFmEWlCIv 


NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGE 
ARUNDEL, SUSSEX 

New England College, a fully-accredited American Institution of 
higher education, seaks applications for the following academic 
positions, effective 26 August 1086: 

(1 ) Aselslant/Aesoclate Professor of Economies, to ass- 
ist In the development and Implementation of a new 
major program In Economics on the British Campus. 
Ph D required. Must be dynamic individual with 
experience of teaching across a wide range of subject 
areas, particularly managerial and human resource eco- 
nomics. Ability to offer development/comparativa sys- 
tems economics also desirable. Experience In American 
and/or international university education preferred. 

(2) Assistant Professor of Art, to teach foundation 

1 courses in drawing, 2-D design, painting and art history 

survey. MFA or equivalent, plus college teachtng 
experience required. Applications should Include 20 
• slides of own work and 1 0 slIdeB of student e work In 
SASE. 

m visiting Assistant Professor of International Admln- 

4 Istrallon/Pol It !oa I Science; to teach international rela- 

tions International law. and European or Third World 
DoliUcal systems. One year sabbatical leave replace- 
ment with possibility of further appointment to regular 
position. Ph.D. and teaching experience preferred; Mas- 
ter’s degree required. 

ah nations are at the British Campus ol New England Collage. 
J5JES SE runs from late August to mid-May with optional 
in-week summer program. Normal leaching load Is 4 courses In 
of two 15 -week semesters, but with a maximum of 7 prepara- 
S nsr veer. Student advising and faculty committee duties as 
lions pu y «annjlnhln rianandinn on credentials and 


avnari arcs' fringe benefits Include contributory pension scheme, 
ZSSS£ and tuition remission for dependents, 
i a ft ora of application, curriculum vitae, and names, 
and telephone numbers of three referees should 
Snorted by 18 April 1086 lo: Dr. E. C. Nummela, Director of 
the British Campus, New England College, Arundel, Sussex 

n r annA - - ... 


UNIVERBITY OF BOTSWANA 

Applications are Invilod from suitably qualified candidates lor the following 
posts: 

LECTURESHIPS IN DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are called tor lectureships in (1) AnalyslsTopotopy (2) The- 
oretical Mechanics (3) Combinatorics (4) Algebra-Tope fogy In addition, 
ability lo teach History ol MalhemaUca or Statisllcsor Computing will tw an 
advantage. The posts involve developing and leaching the subjects taB. Sc 
degree level, aa well as involvement in general mathematics at the level ol 
Years I and II ol the four-year degree programme. The appointees mil be 
encouraged lo undertake rase arch In the relevant field; tending may be 
available for lh)s purpose. Applicants should have at least a Master's 
degree, and preferably a Ph D, In the relevant field with relevant teaching 
experience. One ol the posts may be filled at the Senior Lecturer level. The 
posts are available from isl August 1988. 

LECTURESHIP IN DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 
AND RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Applications are called loi this post with special responsibility lor the 
Diploma In Theology by Extension . The appointee will be required lo orga- 
nize the running ol the Diploma programme, assist In the production of 
course materials, and conduct seminars In centres throughout Botswana 
He; she may also be required to assist In degree-tevat teaching In the area of 
higher special interest. Applicants should neve a broad expertise In The- 
ological Studies and possess at least a Master's degree He-'she should also 
have had pasioiat experience in Southern Africa and have an interest In 
contextual Theology. Experience In University University and or extra- 
mural education will be an advantage. 

LECTURESHIP IN DEMOGRAPHY 

Appticants must have at (east a Master’s degree In Demography or In allied 
subjects with specialisation in Oemogrephy/PDpufab'an Dynamics. The suc- 
cessful candidate should be competent to teach Technical Demography 
courses nke Demographic Methods, Demographic Estimation Techniques, 
Measures of FertlUty Mortality and Migration, Population Projection and 
Estimates. 

Salary scales (under review): Lecturer E9.0B4-EI7.352 p.a., Senior Lac- 
turar £ 1 6, 752-El 9, 1 52 p.a. Fringe benefits for expatriate; will be entitled to 
contract addition of 30% of basic eatery, and gratuity at 25% of basic salary 
plus contract addition on successful completion of a two year contract 
Appllaatlons, with namaa and addressee ol three academic referees, 
should be forwarded lo Ihe Assistant Registrar (Academic Staffing), 
University of Botswana, Private Beg 0022, Gaborone, Botswana, by SO 
April 1SB6. Candidates In the UK should rtao send a copy of lhair 
applications to the Association of Commonwoarth Universities 
(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1 H 0PF. 


TUE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
POST MORESBY 

VACANCY 

Senior Lecturer/Associated 
Professor in English Language 

(ESL) VV 09 10 04/8 6 

(DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGE/LITERATURE) 

Applications are invited for Hie position of Senior Lecturer/ Associ- 
ate Professor in the Service English Section of the Language and 
Literature Department. Tlie Section is involved in leachingcourses 
in English Language and Study Skills lo students for entry and also 
ro First Year Undergraduate Students in all Faculties. 

The successful applicant will provide intellectual leadership, will 
assist In supervising junior Papua New Guinean members of staff, 
and will be expected to pursue research in his/her specialisation as 
well as to stimulate research within the department as a whole. 
Candidates should possess a post-graduate qualification in Applied 
Linguistics or TESL and have considerable experience iri teaching 
anucourse design at Post -Secondary level in Tliird World countries 
where English is a second language. 

Applications close on 15th April 1986. 

SALARY 

Associate Professor - K23.255 per annum plus gratuity 
Senior Lecturer - K21,255 per annum plus gratuity 
Applications will be treated as strictly confidential and should 
include three copies of a full curriculum vitae, a recent small 
photograph, the names nnd addresses of three referees and dale of 
availability. In order lo expedite the nppointment procedure, 
applicants arc advised to contact their referees to send confidential 
reports directly to rite University without waiting to be contacted. 
Applications should be Forwarded to the Deputy Registrar (Staff- 
ing), University of Papua New Guinea, PO Box 320 University Post 
Office, Papua New Guinea. (74768) 
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Universities continued 



Tlirouqt) advanced teaching nnd nppliod research, Granitoid has 
crantod centres ol excellence In hi(jh technology and (nnnngemenl 
which provide an Increasingly valuablo ocrvlco to Industry, 
commerce, agriculture and defence 

CRANFIELD SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT, a Oopartmcnl of Cranlleld Inslltule ol 
Technology. Is one of the largest business schools In Eur Dpt and was formally constituted 
Fn 196? The School’s main purpose Is (he devolopmenl of professional managers In 
collaboration with Industry and commerce and Its courses range Irom post-graduate 
degree programmes to a comprohenslve port I olio of shorter, executive courses, both 
general management and spec la list. There is aleoan increasing commll menl to research 
aclivllloB across all disciplines. 


SECRETARY TO THE SCHOOL 


The Secretary ■ ■.-..tr* iii.i.vl tl -.n iiv<r.iii--i.-.v>iriiM>' '...'I -.(>vv:io' un-smior .if.idi.-inic 

- Mil .'it'iI /.iCi .,11 ■ i (-. r.l It..-' It". Hull' I'M iv II I ■■ ii_“-.|-on*.i|ilc l.'.t luJiiiMirmuj and rinurlofni'j 
. |i - i'll. . 1 " I .-fh-iTivi .HM.-i-r.li.ili/i- ■./ ,(,-rii Cifi'i.'iill', lli<?tr .Iff Ir-ilt |, tinfiji.il 

. 1 1 1 > ■ 1 . 1 tr. it'vC' iim-.M •. ■»•!. r-.-i.| In .vtiiri.s 1 imilvu-l.f, m nii-t i ji .iclonur supjiori vctvwos. 

ijr.i.li .iii' .ii‘>i.!i..'.ir.iiHri .wisIih'U f.t.'iO ji')iiiri:sli.iiiOii. II into is.ilsu.iinarboiiii'T 

I'll •.i-u-, iif.-t Ft u • tVu ir.it. si nh int.i :i i il« Si'l e.-i n'llf.'i'. ihn-v a*:tiwi|i<-$ 

Applicants i" ui-.j t'.li . i h-m n .■.inuit.-.rr.ifivo <.••( -vr.i o u> in.iuslrv iixniimno m 

Ihi f. i-l,i . ■ .'1 ti..> > i -ii| •»•( I v«lli ,1( ijjti ijVi.il> • .li'/iil' •! |i\ .|m I ■ >1 I ,i (-• f (.“■ itufi .1 1 C |t|1 li 1 1 c .t t*on s flic 
,ii'i | .t, J" V.ul n ■■i-v.it.'.i'i I ui'm-i- .prin in-ri ,n' |. ii-iim •.r.ilir.,if p.iriir ul.K irnp.',r inner Fro tor (0(1 
j.|f '.‘it'-n- i*. :-m 

Salary Mill- m an- j.iiuji' -nArm. m CM 700 lo flfl.-Hfi pi-t .tnnutn Ref: 6043 K 


MANAGER ACADEMIC 
SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

Applications .in iiiv-it-ij lot Nil- ohovo appo-MincM Mu parsons with rolovani qualiticaions 
«'• Thi • Ac.i:i<-ni v Sij| )|ion Set P<v i*.on ol too School's ddnxn’Slrative fieiction 

1 -n-v 11 v H.icfc uji -ji'iv r c-'. 11 vi| >| >■ >r[ ol Iij-cic tnrii ) . iiid rcv, - irch on.i cuinprehonstve ranfiool 

ci'umm-s . M-. i*.'n\i .1 riuiiiiioi ol posi •irartuaio pro^jmi rimes and m exl ensure 

1 .'jMio 1 • ■ <*i -F 11 .Mi o-olhi v». au.i ‘jpurt i.ihr-i programmes 

The Manager -.\:i l* r('si»n , ivt>iv for iini- oiiiconi ai.wihori oi .1 wei-equippod Tv studio and 
MiHSMnr-a pr 1 ' 1 r "-j nn , 1 i.iiiroijr.iprm Fic.iii'Ot, Pror-uninoiir an, 1 ni,i<nicnance of slock* ol 
ii .11 oner, .mo lo. hnc-V sni?i •••of ic-i|U'i-.-i I for i. a lJ,. - rr.il' .ici'Vitif*; too .rilocation of techeo 
I.vo.'irv T1.I 11 It r iii'ii! i|.'i 1 ii-iri not'd: nvi nion.incr- ol ilv Selves biuklmn and uiiluy swvircb 
anil ol l.rriM:,!.- .imI M|,r»,j'. will .H-.tA fan iv.lhm |tir> rr*3|,...iKihn|i C 5 ol tor- ill 

fno posi ■.•-Q-.i'o pr.ii.iaijv ;mi a p-.vmhi w-i* ■ n.-n.i ionn? 0 ,p-i ■iimcn ,n a inanaiic-iiienr yorwos 

o; s n'.i'ar o-iv io.tuui it Picf-ne. I a.jo ran.-jc iO-l c - yoar*. ij.'Hiv in ll 10 i.inqo C 7 CJ'Oio C i^ iV3 r . 
jicr annum flef; S044K 

Appflcafton forms and furthor details aval labia from the Personnel Department, Cranfleld 
Institute of Technology. Cranffeld, Bedford MK43 OAL. Tel: Bedford 102341 750111 
ext. 3343 quoting the approprlele reference. 
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PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY 

at Jordanstown Ref: C86/45 

Applications are invited for the post of Professor In this large and successful 
department to give academic leadership of the highest quality through teaching 
and research. Hie post will be tenable from 1 September 1 986. 

Applicants should be of proven ability In any area of Psychology but should 
have demonstrated a capacity lo apply Psychology to the needs of the 
community In a fashion consonant with the Charter of the University of Ulster. 

Salary will be within the agreed Professorial- range: current minimum £19.010 
per annum. 

Further details are available from the Staffing Officer, Unlverslly of Ulster at 
Coleraine, Cromore Road, Coleraine, Co Londonderry BT52 18A (Telephone 
Coleraine 4 14 1, Ext 225) to whom applications, including a full curriculum 
vitae and the names and addresses of two referees, should be sent not later 
than 1 8 April 1 986. This post Is open to both male and female applicants. 

University of Ulster 


\V- . 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
CAREERS ADVISORY SERVICE 

Careers Adviser 

Applications are Invited from graduates In physioal 
science or engineering for a post of careers adviser In 
the University ol London Careers Advisory Service. The 
vacancy has arisen a b a result of the appointment of a 
senior careers adviser as Heed of Careers Service in 
another University and a subsequent Internal 
promotion. Previous employment of at least four years, 
preferably outside the education field, Is essential and 
experience or training In vocational guidance or 
personnel work would be an advantage although not 
an overriding requirement. 

Salary will be in accordance with age end experience 
within Grade iA of the National Salary Structure for 
University Administrative Officers, currently £7,065 - 
£12,780 per annum pJub £1 ,297 p.a. London Allowance, 
with membership of the University Superannuotion 
Scheme. There will be the opportunity for promotion to 
the Grado N scale currently £12,280 - £16,700. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable 
from the Personnel Office, University of London, 
Senate House, Malet Street, London WklE 7HU. Tel: 
01-638 8000 ext: 3259. Closing date for applications Is 
It April 1986. 

(74743) 


LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
QUANTITATIVE 
ANALYSIS 

ffi'ifffiVKKSiisrK: 

■aemeni Siudlu lo lain ■ noup iMchfoa 
OwmUwlw Analyst (Opcrarional RaSrcb 
stilly Computing) 10 undertmiuii# md 
pOHgmliHW comics wilbin the Dcp&nmcnt 
«nd lo tiudoou studying for denni tntdam 
•nd technology. An liucrat |„ InfoirngiiuT, 

technology would bo wotametl and encaur- 

Salary wHMn teals I8JHO-£IS,WO p.n,- .h. 
awxrfminein will be made In the lowir btf of 
jbe scale. Postcard requests brrunher panku- 
hn and application farm to Paul Johnson 

Qmcw * quo** 

nil IW8MS. Candldaifls may idephono Pm. 

LonsWwrough . | Lclocsunhln 


The Papua New Guinea University of Technology 
Lae 

Applications aro Invited lor the loilowlng positions: 

Lecturor/Senlor Lecturer in Departmont ol Architscturs and Building 

SmH are roquired lo teach In iho following subject areas: physical planning; 
huiidinq technoloqy (Intermedlale and Bdvancod levels): archllectural 
doslqn Qiaphics and theory (advanced levels); building economice and 
building managemeni Applicants should have relevant degrees, profes- 
sional qualifications and several years practical experience In the subject 
area. Positions are offered at Senior Leclurer and Lecturer levels. 

Lecturer l/tl In Department of Electrical and 
Communication Engineering 

Candidates 9houid have a good honours degree, with leaching and relevant 
Industrial-research experience. Preference will be given lo candidates wllh 
expertise In computer applications (hardware and software). 

Director of Mathematics Education Centre 

The aims of Ihe Centre are to develop and Improve tho mathematics 
curricula and learning in toe national high schools (which prepare students 
for (he Universities in Lhe two years prior to their entry), and to collaborate 
with the two Universities In Papua New Guinea and with Laa Technical 
College In lhe advancement ol malhematlca education. Applicants for the 
Directorship should have either a first degree In mathematics or Ural degree 
In which malhematlcs formed an intergral part and was taken In the final 
years. Additionally they should possess a higher degree In the Held of 
malhematlcs education, have had experience at upper secondary and/or 
tertiary levels of mathematics education and, desirably, have contributed to 
lhe development of teaching and learning materials at those levels and their 
evaluation. The appointment of Director will be made at either Senior 
Lecturer or Associate Professor level. 

Lecturer In Land Management and Valuation 
(Department of Surveying and Land Studies) 

The Department offers undergraduate studies to diploma level in Survey 
Drafting and Surveying, and to degree level In Cartography, Land Manage- 
ment and Surveying. Postgraduate courses In Land Studies are also 
ottered. Applicants should possess a degree In Lend Management or have 
appropriate professions! qualifications together with five or more years of 
professional experience. A proven ability to teach In two or more of the 
following subject areas Is desirable: land administration, land economics, 
law ol property and land reglstraUon and valuation. 

SALARY (per annum): Associate Professor K23.2S5, Senior Lecturer 
K21.256. Lecturer II K1B.40S, Lecturer I K17.56S, (K1 = Stg 0.7000 
approx.). Level ol appointment will depend upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications will not be excluded from married couples where both spouses 
are qualified to work at the Univerelty. 

Initial contract period 19 lor approximately three yeara. Other benefits 
Include a gratuity ol 24% taxed at 2%, support lor approved research, 
appointment and repatriation (ares, leave lares lor lhe staff member and 
family alter 18 months of service, setlllng-ln and settllng-out allowance, six 
weeks paid leave per year, education fares and assistance towards school 
fees, free housing, salary protection plan and medical benefit schemes are 
available. 

Detailed applications (two copies) with curriculum vitae together with the 
names and addresses of three referees and Indicating earliest availability to 
take up appointment should be sent to the Registrar, Papua New Guinea 
University of Technology. Private Mall Bag, Lae, Papua New Guinea. 
Applicants resident In the United Kingdom should al90 sand one copy to the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H 0PF, from whom further general Information may be 
required. Applications doss on 11 April 1986, except lor the post In lhe 
Department of Electrical and Communication Engineering which closes on 
25 April 1988. 

(747M) 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
Department of Engineering 

A Major Impact in Electronics 

The University of Aberdeen, as part of a major new Initiative 
in Elect ronics, Is looking for Senior Lecturers and Lecturers 
with a lirst class track record of research In the areas shown 
below for which the Department has recently received 
grants of nearly ei .75 million 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE IMAGE PROCESSING 

VLSI SYSTEMS DESIGN DIGITAL SIGNAL PROCESS NG 
DIGITAL COMMUNICATIONS COMPUTER AIDED^DeIIgn 
Salary on scale; Senior Leclurer El 4,870 to £18,625; or 
pacing r 28,020 t0 215,700 per annum - with appropriate 

^n r J h Thi ) M rll i CU,ar ? a !? a PP ,lca,,on forms from The Secre- 
tary, The University, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB 9 1 FX with 

w (ffl?Za!S£r^ 8h0Uld b9 lod08d by 1 1 Apr " 


(74734) 




Colaiste na UOllscoite Corcnigh 

University College Cork 


department of 

ECONOMICS 

The salary scales are: 

College Lecturer IREI^TaMREis.lgi BAR 

Assistant Lecturer IRni,08aStEil5£ p' 

Application forms and furtherdetalls of ’ P ‘ ' 

SSSrasaaau, 

M.F.Kellsher 

— - • _ Secretary 



of technology 


lectureship 

'nmonewry 

ECONOMICS 

hBckgrnunJ In m-jnciuy eXL^'i 
W..U J normally be *S£d£i ,r - 
aulialilc po«i'grjdui K r ut ij 
surer v-lul eanJjdare Jl be ^ 

icrirh a special Mone,^ 

Pulicy couiu and oinirtKm 

Salary in lhe lower ballot ike *. 1 ,, 
scale far U-tiurcn iPwJjuff'f/ 
according 10 „ gei quilAc,,^, ,*! 
cipcricnci! 1 ” a 

Application farms and funbr p-a,, 
may bt obtained fom h/wS? 
plaUIIOimeni and Sua» oSl 1 
Uughborougfa UnhcftJtyolfa^' 

JTU. (Reft SviOECj PnapSrSl 
canU may wUh to dfaeua 4T M 3 
mnl|y wub ibt ilnd tf 
Frofaiaar David T. Uamllytc^ 

Loughhorough Ufcrwiij, 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTHRB URV | B || 

FACULTY OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Lecturers 
In Law 

Applications ore Invfiad lor 1 
tetlureBhrp In Law lo latch Prapoty 
Low. Candidaiaa should pnfettr 
have an inieiesi In afflcai leu 
schotarahip and a wiUnonen t 
apply this in lhe field of Property iu 

Applications are also iiwrtad for am 
Mar IscturMhip In Law to nodi 
Contract and Tori or Equity. Both 
appointments will bi from in 
October 1988. 

Salary according lo qualifaun 
and experience will be on iha suit 
£8.020 - £15,700 per annum butUi* 
Initial appointment ws not bt man 
above the seventh polnl oilhi ksH 

Further particulars and apaUeaSon 
forms ere available Irom Mr. JE 
Reltly, Secreia/y ol FacuWa ut 
Deputy Reglsirar. The RogWry. 
University of Karl it Csnleibwy, 
Kent CT2 7NZ. CompWld 
applicallon forms (three copWJ 
should bo reiurnid not ritar ihin 
Monday t4lh April TBSS 
Please quote rsleienca 
mimbor A14 BflrTHES fivw 


LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOMEDICAL 
SCIENCES. 

Applications are ln viwl . to L 
pormanoni lacuireshlp » ™ 
School of Biomedical Scjanc* 
The appointee will teach C« 
Pathology to graduate andhi* 
year students and coninouw ® 
Intraductory coursea 
Pathology, Immunotogv J™ 
CaU Biology. Candidates 
hold PhD. degree and « flow 
research record. Intern * 1 j" ™ 
fields of Haenwiolofly/fin™; 
nology or RapfCxfcCiM 
Biology/ Endocrinology 

Superannuable. . . 

Application forma >nd 
partloulsra from lh» CoffJ 
Sao retary. (Ref; B 
University of Bradtoid-«J" 
Yorkshire. BD7 1DP. CW"? 
data IB April 1AW- A" ^ 
Opportunity Employef- 



TIIEflMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.3.86 


31- 



UnlvarallyofWfll* 1 


business? 
ECONOMICS 
LECTURER 
MARKETING 
(Ref DB1) 

lecturers; 3 ’ 

accountancv® 

finance 

„,ssr*st 

snn s - 

application « ^gT, 

Staffing Off foe, 

PO Box 68, Cardiff, 

3XA- . Apr 0 
Closing date W 

1986. |7477'l 


Universities continued 


NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
ARUNDEL. SUSSEX 

New England Collage seeks nomlnBtlonB and applications tor the position of 

Assistant Dean 
of Students: 

Counselling and Career Services 
with starting date In July 1986. 

Mg# England College la a fully accredited American institution of 
higher education with an American Campus In New Hampshire 
g^j a British Campus In West Sussex. The position under offer Isa 
iKldtftlal position at the British Campus as part of a staff of three 
Student Affairs professionals, with special resonslbility for 
(feralopnient and Implementation of counselling and career 
seivices. Enthusiasm for and experience In working with students 
from diverse cultures is essential. Evening and week-end duties 
will be shared in rotation with other staff. Some teaching In the area 
of psychology is highly likely. Master's degree in clinical 
psychology, counselling or related field required. Experience In 
American higher education essential. Understanding of student 
development theory and student affairs experience preferred. 
Compensation and fringe benefits competitive, based on 
credentials and experience; room and board Included. 

If experience and credentials warrant, the successful candidate 
maybe considered for the position of Dean of Students after one 
year. 

Letter of application, curriculum vitae, and names, addresses 
endtelsphone numbers of three referees must be posted by 4 
April 1966 to Director of the British Campus, New England 
College, Arundel, Sussex BN18 ODA, Eng lend. 

* (74763) 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Institute of Local Government Studies 

Lecturer In 
Public Administration 

to Institute Is a national centre of teaching and research 
V warned wllh management development In local government. 

fyptealiona are Invited for a Lecturership in Public 
Administration. Candidates should possess at least a good 
fronoura degree in a relevant discipline, preferably public 
•dminl8trallon, politics or managemeni studies together with a 
tatkground in organisational analysis. Knowledge In the fields 
d organisational strategy and structure arid of inler- 
OfflflnlsaUonal relations is required. The appointee will be 
mpocled to contribute to post-experience courses for local 
flovemmenl and to research and consultancy, applying 
organisational concepts lo the problems of managing change In 
* political environment. Experience In continuing education 
wwW be useful. 

Salary on the scale £8,020 - £15,700 (subject to revision) plus 
USS- The post Is offered on a three year rolling contract basis 
P e. the post Is renewable each year for the next three years). 

Further particulars and application form from the Assistant 
R&glBtrar (Commerce), Univerelty of Birmingham, P.O. Box 
Birmingham B15 2TT, to whom the application form 
jjould be returned by 11th April, 1886 quoting reference 


ax equal opportunities employer 


(74765) 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

6P Oper e a u^. E S° no,nlc - »" d 

‘-neraiions Research 

SEmOR 

n fe?CTURESHIPS 
°%S££V res hips 
IN ECONOMICS 

Bra invited Tor 

Re March T 1 *'" “ nd 
possess a 

S>o | lricaUon. h .„ rQ . cor ^ and 

out t , ooch *rid 

gWro, D f -S-fM-ch In one, or 

S^notnlce ■'■nos or 

P'Y® n to w111 b « 

jjrtBresu In *. h ■p oc I“I 

!*J , ornatton-? c ?J? ornIc theory. 
5Pnstar?B5L„ 0C °nomlcB and 
?. r v Uw for one 

to tB*Vh tra ® n,B tl,B abll- 
'“■nstrice 55 1 ?, “pn'led eco- 
^ will be ed vantage. 

Senior Lee 
2 f*?T .000 to ,rom 

b 2“t l «nd * 47 '000 per 

•*^tsaaiMs 

Sms 

mmm 

HI 


University of 
Manchester 

Department or Computer 
Science 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURER 

I Com puietional LobIc/ 
Artificial IntaillBoncet 

The Department ofComPU- 
tor Sdenco !■ see . l 5 1 h r }° ^2 
academic BtoTl 
general area 

br.:.or"K.,sj.?£« 

tS;. to fS p . r W»S 

xs;sL. , .°..' ,n svi!" d s:v.“ , . , fi 

opportunity to ePritrUuW to 
end a trenail tan the Deport 
mint » teaching In Pr°*yjj^ 
logic programming. anderHi 
del intelligence, and will be 
well eunported 
workstations and other eov 

a need computlng recllitirs- 

The posts are available im 
mediately. One oppo utnien t 
cen be made at ■•"{«- lai cturar 
level for a can didate wiin 
appropriate eaper lance. 

Salary scales are SS.OSO - 

annum i sen lor lecturen. 

Application f o r m “J5J!i:uISr 
able by April 7th) “further 
particuiare from The »}"■ 
fetrar. The University. Min 
cheater M 13 BPL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 5YDNEY 
Australia 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
DIRECTOR — Reference no 9/25 

As the Fountlaiion Director. Graeme dc Graaff. will leave Imcr- 
national House in March 1987. applications arc invited for the 
position of Director from men and women graduates who share the 
Ideals of International House The Hciuse, opened in 1 967. now 
accommodates 240 residents in study-bedrooms and apartments. 
The House Programme is designed to promote cross-cultural friend- 
ships and understanding. 

The salary is that of Associate Professor in the University, currently 
SA40.I6O per annum. 

Further information concerning International House and 
the method of making application Is available from the 
Registrar, Tha University of Sydney, NSW 200G, Australia. 
Applications dose 30 May 1986. 

The Universlcy reserves the right not to proceed with any appoint- 
ment for financial or other reasons. 1747701 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

CENTRE FOR STUDIES IN PROPERTY VALUATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 
LECTURESHIP IN VALUATION 

Applies non 1 ; for the ohnve pnsi an- invited Irom Chori^n-rJ Surveyors or 
equivalent wuki a ijwl first clwjica end preferably a ptiii 'jrartmto 
'luolilar.au on. A Hjcn uil>:resi in compmer eppiicorion and quantiTaina 
irwihorts would Le an arlvariiaga Tim successful candidate will inar.h 
priinonly ol under yrodua re level in a srrjii tui c.pandinq Cen Ire, with 
good runitir-'i, foi research and post giaduaro invoLvoment. 

The appointment will bufor live vcjis miho lusi instance. Salary will been 
the 19.317 lo C 16,907 pot annum inclusiva of London AUowen>:e 
Further details and epplicstlon farms ere available from the 
Academic Registrar's Office. The City Uni varsity. Northampton 
Square. London. EC1 V 0HB. Telephone 01 253 4399 Ext 3037. 
Closing date for applications fa 30th April, 1986 

1747091 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Chair of Education with 
special reference to 
Education in Developing 
Countries Tenable at the 
Institute of Education 

The Senate Invito applications for the above Chair. Applications (10 
copies) should be submitted to the Teachers’ Section (THES) University 
of London, Malet Street, London WCIE 7HU, from whom further 
particulars should first be obtained. 

The closing date for receipt of applications is 25 April 1 986. ( 74751 ) 



University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF MARKETING 

CHAIR IN 
MARKETING 

The University mviles applications for a third Chair 
which It proposes (0 establish in its Department of 
Marketing. The successful candidate will be expected to 
strengthen academic leadership in both teaching and 
research as well as to assume appropriate 
administrative responsibilities. 

Further particulars and application forms (quote ref: 15/ 
66) are available from the Registrar and Secretary, 
University of Strathclyde, McCance Building, 16 
Richmond Street, Glasgow Q1 1XQ. 

Closing Dale for Applications: 28 April 1986 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

Lecturer in 

Experimental Physics _ 

Applications arc invited from suitably qualified l^D « I 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications are invliari for 
a LaciiirAatilp In tho Depart- 
mnnt or Computer Science, 
tenable from 1st Ocatober 
19B6, In tiio area of Software 
Engineering. The buc eras ful 
candidate will be expected to 
help develop teaching and re- 
■eerch programmea. Arens of 
particular liuornst are formal 
■peel rirat lone, distributed 
proam mining nnd Ionics or 
programs. 


toll Lecturer 
- £15 , TOO p.e. 




for thc post of lecturer in the Department of Physics. The appointment will be 
for 5 yean from 1 October 1986 and the successful candidate will be expected to 
take a leading role in research as well 01 contributing to the teaching un the 4 
year undergraduate programme. 


mull luyer minor systems for sort x-ray opuca. 1 nese area, . 
well equipped workshops and metrology laboratories and 11 is expected that ine 
successful applicant will have experience in these or related research areas. 
Snlaiy on the Lecturer Seale £8,020 - £15,700 per annum. 

Informal enquiries may be made 10 Professor G V Marr, Head of Department 
(Tel 0224 40241 Exui. 5488). 

Further particular* nod application forma from TJa Secretary, The 
Univerelty, Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 IPX, will; whom application* (2 
copies) should do lodged by 1 May 1986. Ref BD/024. T 74756 ) 


ORIEL COLLEGE 
OXFORD 
OXl 4EW 

RANK XEROX (U.K.) SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP 

The College proposes 10 elect a Rank Xerox Scholar from lsl October 1986. 
The Scholarship is open to mon and women and is tenable for two yean. 
Candidates must, by 1*1 October 1986, either be reading for an advanced 
degree at Oxford or be qualified lo read tor such a degree. 

The successful candidate will be expected 10 carry out research la Philoso- 
phy Ks or' Economic* in theUnlvereily o( Oxford. He/She will be 
entitled lo free accommodation and meals in College, or an allowance in 
lieu, and he/she will also receive a sum not exceeding £2.700 tor oach year 
that he/she bolds the Scholarship. AU Univerelty nnd College fee* will be 
paid by the Scholarship. 

Applicant* should write lo The Provost not later Chan 5th Mav 1986. enclo*- 
injj a curriculum vitas . staling their proposed research, and naming three 

This Scholarship is financed by Rank Xerox (U.K.) Limited. 
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Quota rer. 59 / 86 /THEB. 

ioas> • 


UMIST 

Department of Mechanical 

Engineering 

lecturer 

IN COMPUTER 
AIDED P^ODUCnON 

A Leclurer Is ro ? ulr ?^^3 

Department. The Dlviolon hee 
xxi-Bltent laboratory and com- 
dm Una facilities end w orh® 
closely with Industry. Tire 
■ucceMful applicant will be 
SSSJctod toteach *» under- 
end PoMMdWM 
level end to eiraiigthen M 
beae of the Dlylelon 
m“ B produca»lon control end 
optlmleeilon. 

tsstsss » 

?, , ,C me a n" to- r o 

mJiorpod 11 la of e Comouier 
pmdudPn Scheduling end 

BS&msk* 

eiB.roo per annum. 

I? o Box MVMenehomor MOO 


Deakin University 
Geelong, Australia 

LECTURER 

JOURNALISM 

STUDIES 


Renlfttrar. Unlvarelty of War 
wick. Coventry CV4 7 A.L 
quoting Hof. No. S5<2A/B6/L. 
Clonlnn data 22ml April 1*>B6. 
(IMoueo mark ref err no num- 
ber rlam-ly on ouvol'ipal. 
1 MIOOO 1 HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

Manchester 
Business School 

NATIONAL 
WESTMINSTER BANK 
CHAIR 
IN BUSINESS 
FINANCE 

Tho Univerelty Invites ap- 
plications for tlie National 
Weatnilnster Dank Choir In 
Buelneae Finance In tha Facul- 
ty or Bualneas Administration 
(Manchester Hi mi noon 

School}. This Clinlr has re- 
cently become vacant /allow- 
ing (ha appointment or Profes- 
sor R.C. Stapleton to s fel- 
lowship at Churchill Colleae, 
Cambridge. Applicants should 
have a aoocJ academic roeearch 
record and also Interests In 
corporate treasury manage- 
ment and financial markets. 
The School sleo has one other 
chair In buelnoae finance at 
present occupied by Professor 
C.H. Lawson, and la about to 
advertise the vacant clietr In 
management accounting. 

The salary will be in 1 I 10 
normal professorial range 
with U.S.S. bu person ue lion 
beneflta. 

Detailed applications (suit- 
able for photocopying I con- 
taining the names of five 
referees should reach The 
Reolstrnr, Tim University, 
Manchester MIS 9 PL (front 
whom further pai-tlculnra may 


Uni varsity of London 
Institute of Education 

LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 

nequlretl from September - 
1986. The leclurer should be 
■bla to take pert In the de- 
velopment of research In 
Mnthemntlcv Ed mat ton with- 
in lhe Department of 
Mathematics. Statistics and 
Computing at well «ia contri- 
bute to taught courmi 
(P.g.c.e.. Diploma*. R .Ed. 
and Moslem. 

Applicants would hu ex- ' 

[ lected to have obtained or he 
it th<« process of ofaiainlng a 
Ufsearch neareo. and to have 
■aoail Ofcperlenec «il mathema- 
ti™ education In scnoole. 

Rutery nn Lecturer stale 
tk.GliO - £19.700 plus £1.297 
London Weighting plus US 6 . 

Furtlu-r details and uppllta- 
Unit to, nn> from Mary Grifllu. 
University of Loudon Institute 
of Education, 20 Bedford 
. Way. London Wc I H OAL Tel: 
01-636 iaoo, E«t. 234 duel- 
ing rer IVMSC. 

Completed applications ra- 
OUlrod by 14 April. f9I042»H I 


University College 
London 

Faculty of Laws 

LECTURESHIPS 

INLAW 

from October 1 986 

Allowance. 


Applications, with a c.v. 
and names end addresses or 
two referees by 4tji April 
1986 to Departmental Secret- 
ary. Faculty or Laws, Uni- 
varsity College London. ‘ ; 

Bentham House , 4-B En- 

del elgh dardens. London 

WC 1 H OEQ, from whom 
furthor narllculnre may be 

obtained. 

Prorerencn will be glvnn to 
specialists In International 
Uw/Cammorclal Law/ 


(91 


8S'5 n . 


be obtained) before 2 let 
1986.(91062 


HI 


The 
part In 


ippointee will tukn 

tho Interdisciplinary 

teaching and research of tho 
Journalism major, contribute 
lo preparation of opan- 
campue teaching material and 
must be able to teach about 
tha aoclal context of Journal- 
ism, relating It to ona or more 
disciplines In humanities or 
aoclal sclancaa. Applicants 
should hove n higher degree or 
appropriate research experi- 
ence. 

Tlie appointment will bo for 
an initial term of four years 
dnrlna which there will bo a 
ravlaw for continuing tenure. 
Salary: SA27.233 - 333,777. 

Applications (quoting ra- 
fsrance number 86/231 should 
Include a foil curriculum vitae 
and tha nemne and addressas 
of throe re Te roes and should 
ba sent to the Personnel 
Branch, Deakin University. 
Victoria 3217, Auetrallo, by 
93 April I9B6. Applicants 
resident In UK. North Amer- 
ica and Europe should also 
aand a copy of their applica- 
tion to tho Assistant of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts. I. 36 Oordon Square. 
London WC1H OPF. from 
whom further Information is 
available. (91077) HI 


University of 
Durham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 
School of Education 

Applications are Invited 
from nraduetna for the nowly 
created poet of Administrative 
Officer In the School or Educa- 
tion, to start as aoon as 
practicable. On Administra- 
tive Scale 1 A/II. It Is hoped to 
stir act candidates with ex- 
perl unco of Unlvnrelty admi- 
nistration or other education- 
al administration or teaching 
who can bn appointed to 1 A 
(C7,OSS - £ IS. 780) with tlie 
prospect (if promotion tn II 
(mas. £13,7001. Initial 
appolntmant tn scale It would 
bo considered for mare ex- 
perienced Applicants. 

Duties Include nervlclng 
commute ea, financial admi- 
nistration, control of accom- 
modation and equipment, 
publicity and timetabling. 

Further details may be 
obtained Trom the Senior Bur- 
sar, University of Durham. 
Old Shire Hall, Durham DHI 
3HP. to whom applications 
should be sent, giving details 
of experience and qualifica- 
tions and the names of two 
referees, before 11 April 
1986. (91061 t HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER IN 
THE RADIOISOTAPE 
UNIT 

Applications are invited for 
a Lectureship In the Radioiso- 
tope Unit. Applicants should 
have an appropriate higher 
degree and special Interest 
and postgraduate experience 
In the application of radioiso- 
topes In physical and environ- 
mental sciences. The appoin- 
tee will be required to share In 
tone It l na radioisotope metho- 
dology at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. 

Annual salary fsiiperanuu- 
ablel is on an 11 -point scale: 
HKS160.9B0 96B.10O 

tapprox. £14,370 - 34,030: 
starling equivalent as at 
March 3. ID 861 . Starting sal- 
ary will depand an quafirica- 
llann and experience. At cur- 
rent rates, salaries tax will 
not exceed 17% of gross 
Income. Housing benefits at a 
rental of 7 '. 4 % of salary, 
rhlldraii 's education allo- 
wances. leave, and medical 
benefits ora provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from (ho Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Univeraittos 

(Appts. 1 , 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's Office, University 
or Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 
Closes 50 May 1986. . / 

(91 030 > Hi 
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Univdi'silins continued 


Thr Univrr»ity»l 
r.arK.'u.sler* 

I »■ I'-'i • »■■■ Ml « >l I in -ji ■■«.*!■ .| r ii I 

.Mi»«l- i ii T n-dljsli I iib iu.i<a' 

TKMJ’OKAHY 

LECTURER 

Vi'llli. .IIMUIV .III- 111 \ Id i| fa.| 
>i llilai--M.il l.-IKIIi .tfk 1.1 a • 
laira'-iilii III Ilu- Ii. |mr iiri.-m ..i 
I ni'iiil- t i?-. .mi] | M . 

■ill-all I 1 1 ■ mi I 

laCi-riita.-i l«Hr, \|i|i||. ..ms 
*-l I. n lii I ll.lki llll.ll | r II .IT 11 af |t .III. | 

I > ■>* -ar- Ii la-iia a- |n trn- 

ti’M -ii \i>|il|. il liniini-.il.-. 

aiilat I J B r-i I •■-■> i||\ 

I.-I a II. I k. Ill |,l |||k,-|| |,| II- 

• ■.■■a-i kkllj, 1,1 

nil. nil- I*-. la Ii i ii, i .iia.l | ■ , i L ||,-i 

i-ilm .if Ion -i ,,r| j ami 1,.„ k- 

IllVallll.l I,, , i-hi-,1 1 a-l, | Ill-Ill. 9il-> ill 

I III- 111! •>€ la ■, . riia- -.iji - 

lls-allll I UllllJ.j,, II- kk II I I, a- 

jin la al lu l.i- l,rn,ull« Uiw-iia-il 
III Ilia- -ii-liiT.il I *-.■> lal in, i.| i|i>- 
Ii- i>-«, Hii'-iii iii uiiali-i iiriimiain- 
■IIkI ■-■Isdilaailia.ili- li-vi Is. 

I ll.‘ il|i|i.allitllV in v> III |.i- -hi 
I lia- I •-- ini, i- s.il. irk si iai»- 
ii.H (»;:« . t I ‘i 7 'ii) i rlc-iai-mi H|a, 
nil -i-ia- -mil |-|-> linih a- s i.-i 1 1 - 



I ill Ilia I il.ll Til ill. il s mill ii||. 
■ ilia ailja-n finrri .ik .ill.il i|<- frtaiu 
•("' l.st.il-IJsli i|i.a|,i I if I la 4- 
i-iui-lliiai i<-|>-i ran I 1: Will. 

I '■llklT-.llk li-allS,- 11,1 1 1 1 I- la, 

I -ill- - is i.-i- |. -VI 4MV UlllTI- 

•li,|a|la iillaalis . I Ik i-i i.|i|i-s I il.iln- 

lii.i ■ III *-i- ri-la-i #ts si Id Ji,. 

si-iu hi 1 1\ |- Mail |, Her llliill 1 I 

April I ■ill#, i *1] il 7 Li ■ |M 


Tlu* University of 
Leeds 

v -li--'l..| J-.liin.Tf. .ii 
<(lki-i s.-.is I ilin .all. an l>n|f j 

LECTURER 

’ .. . ■ l, *'»IC «■»'■• till |l 1-cf la.I- 

i "wu""' 

Lilvli . ai in |(, n s, I,-,,,,. Ellen „- 

-V.'-J! 1 1 '•«* E-.li," ill li.ai „i 

IlllllUir v iliul Si-I i.llal.ll k sa IlMial 
}*)' ,s En Cla-va 1..|,|,|„ . cunt rfim 
”. I ' L . . iwmin-'l. Api.llrnnts 
jailk-l.lil il.lVK I'a-ti-nt Ak|i..| |r||n- 
ill Mir- TliJral lVail'Ial. 

, *■ ,Jln -Aa il ill- in (« 

Lfiiliarrrs £8.030 . 

P®- ‘> c- '« dlllil lu alijn. 

riliill II Is ulJuils on J osnorleiiiiM. 

Infiii mill Piinuli-Ioti may bo 

! l A l Vi%! 0 ^ l . r 4 i A'E. Smith (Tt-1: 
105321 431731. Ext. 6179,. 

AnplliatLcn forma and 
SE2« r Particulars may bo 
from ond completed 
applUotlona sent to the nan. 

t* 4 S" r g , .? hB U nlyaraUy. LeoSa 

ftisaWSfi', 0 "* n Ap r. 1 ,' 


Belfast 

The Queen's University 
LECTURESHIP 

Dmarlnwnt or Civil 
Enolnrorlno 

Application* nro Invltnd for 
a lottureshlp In the Depart- 
ment or Civil Ennineerlna ten- 
obln from the earliest possible 
The post will be In the 
Held of Hydraulics am] candi- 
dates should preferably have 
appropriate professional ex- 
- perlence. Cnn did etas with a 
special interest In any Held of 
Hydraullca will bo considered. 

Excellent laboratory facili- 
ties exist within tha Depart- 
ment and those Include a range 
Of flumea. und modern wave 
.tanks. Sophisticated foenputor 
controlled data acquisition 
systems am available oh is a 
two component laser dopplar 
■ anomamelar. A sea trials tost 
site has boon establish ad in 
Belfast Laugh and atari In the 
□apartment are nncoiiraned to 
carry nut collaborative ro- 
senrrn with tha relevant gov- 
IBEc Bt hoUI °® “ well as 

JilrLi 7 .?® with contributory 
Rr.‘»«? n . rights under u as, 
if. 1 . 1 * hlarhlB Mopendn nt upon 
ai».,,.,qllft r a,, on8 end ezperl- 

should Ian 
p, 'rsonntai 

Olllcsr, The Quaen's Uni- 
varsity of Belfast, Northern 

T. frStV.lf! n JJ f i N ^ ■ r rhm whom 
flirt I or pai'tlculurn may bo 

A^i’Y'ao r C ! St 1 1 ,fl 8 1 St 

MSa “ UOl “ %■ 


Tho University of 
Sussex 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

A op I leu dons tiro InvtinU 
from quail Tied men and 
woman for o hictiireship In the 
ret eutly i K-ataal Computer 
-Si Inure hulijeci Croup. The 
npuMi'Hiii will lie oxpnclnri to 
pnrilt'iiiutD fully in all nvpacis 
of Hit. ■Ii-voliu.nimit of thin 
grcniii. this will Int-ludn 
tcachiitfi in tha iiew-N in.ilor In 
Comnutc-r Sclnnrc and enmri- 
butiini to ihti 1'i.Heiircli tictivi- 
tlescifMiitnrtiun. The uiipulnt- 
mant wilt lull lal ly bn for Iwci 
yearn. 

it I ury In the I.ik Hirer hculx. 
£11.020 - £13,700 imp annum, 
■•Imh uiKinlinrslilp uf the Unl- 
veisltliis Suncianniiut ion 
Kr.li0iiin. 

Hl.ikI ^nlf-iuLdrcsHiitl nn- 
vnlumi f9 liy fi t for further 
paiTltulurH anil oppllrnilou 
form to Qrlun Clear, Person- 
nel Office, fiimsax llauwi, Thu 
IJmvtn-slEv or Sussex, I'almar, 
nriqhluii. East Siishun PN 1 
9HH, Applications mum he 
rm-olvotl by HtU April 1986. 

. JV .. , p, _ 

’ VH" .-S’ 


Ullivrrsily Cnilfgv of 

SwuiiHfn 

LECTURER 

ll'I-li" ,1> I, all-. ,ii •• Ink II . 1 1 ("I 

Ilia- k , 1 . .III. V ill | ..|i,,.i ||| (Ii.- 

I Ja-I ..I I llllf-llt ..I I Ik II I IMlIlli a I - 
hi.. I .il.iliil.il. - - r I "I J la I ll.lki- 
■in li.l. -i >•■,. .mil « -ii.ii. al-. In 
-.lll.lla alll.lll-, "I - - -Ill|.|lll'l •> I.. 
II..' M .1.1 1 II all ..f I Ik I I I n. Jlll'-i ■ . 
Ill-I |.l 'll. Il'llls If Ml a.|.|.|llk.. 
Will In ii-.-iiir iii kia-kk ..I lh. 
-»u I »— l .a n 1 1 .« I In. Illii. , iiukk 
hi-Jii.i tii-t a-|<-|.i .1 .il sw .ii i".*-.k ■■ 
JI... ..r>..i-. hi i. ,i. Iiiii-i .irul 

I lla-iir. I. kk III. J. I Ilf . -.11-11 a In , 1 
kk||l mi. I.-i I .Ik.- ...lain |,,- In 
lll.l- I JH.-I llatlll. S. •■>-. >111.-1 II. I ■ 
1)1. 1 HI -ill la. I III l-k 

Hu- aiprualllllll. 'It. Vklil. h 

kk Ilf III* III, 111 I III- M«i,||-,l lJ.il/- 
•ll.it ..IJI ha- .i| i .ainia-al. Mill I -a - 
am till- m ill.* I H OJ.I - I 1.1, flin 
per illJlililll. lai'i.lli/r kkllli 
I tS-»- 1 “-111*4 l.|.||,-| Jim. 

I airrucr i>.u M. ul.ii--, .mil u|i- 
lilli .llll.ll liirnis 1 J . |.|k|rk . lil.it 

lw "litlllllarl fltalil Ilia- P.-| Mill- 

||. | Oil I. ... I 'ril v c-i if t v i .iiii-ir 
■ il .st\ .insi-.i. hliiiil.-rmi Park. 

ft tv. lll-i... I S,\ J Bl*l*. (la it Ill'll 
Mill" *■ llla-k nil- all la I |.t- Hlm'll.'ll 

In I rlil. it. -tiirll t H . I MU 6. 

I U I li.l 2 1 III 


Birkbcck College 
< University of London ) 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

'IViMiK.iin v J.i-iturF-r in tln- 
ililsh MU-riiniri- with n ^|iea inL 
Inti. la-si In CIiiiiii rr |v r.-qulrr.l 
f rvint 1 (J, I a aba a-i- tu 31 llncc-ni- 
bi-i IDHli svhllr it |ia-riii.ina*nt 

man nli. -i ral ilia. ] nul Isli ninff K 

oil Iriivr of ulisriuo. 

S.il.il'V Will hi |,uhi-.I praa 
I'aalil at. I Mia* illlilll.ll sulill-y 

I ill. A l 7 - L 1 11,7*32 Iliirlu- 

■•Itf "< I-iiibIoii VVa liillllniM- 

I iii-ili it .in in | is milk hr 

■ ■ril-iliia-il ii'i-iii ||, a- AnsKIiiiii 

S|.| ri ,,,|r .v i . 1 1'-Llii 

■ Coll.a ,||.. 

7 'r’i'’ 1 I.aulal.111 IVt.TE 

71 IX. T.-lr ij I 63 1 

ln> lii.linij ,i 

inlf c. v. n, rliif.f Jem,- , u „| 
ll.iimas.aj t kk a . i-faja-ra-i-H Mln.uJcl 
, ; , ; 1 "'s' 1 ' ‘o - 0 '' 1 Ajiru loaf,. 

■ !■ 1 U7r.i HI 

University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

The Can nr It af Um u n | . 
varsity Invites nppllcutlons fur 
opROlnt mam to a Chair or 
Readership in Accountancy. 

CHAIR 

OF ACCOUNTANCY 
READER 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

. | ^ aUMOSHIul cuiicJldnto 

WIIJ have dcmniiMralL-d 
Bcatlemlr Inaiiershlp and uu». 
bom a record ur oiitstundiiifi 
rosnurrh In onu or un.ro uf tin. 
ureas of Financial Accounting. 
Miiliauenirnt Art oun llnu, 

□nrIiions I'lnanin. or Taxa- 
tion. 

At present the salary for a 

ttnlf* 11 1,1,1 t,, ° rtmae 

ar NZS62.00D to NZS77.300 
p, ^^.“. n,,ur,, 1 nd r ° r “ Roaclor Is 
__ the range of 

NZSSa.OOO to NZS3B.OOO par 
annutp. The cnnimonclnn or 
subsequent salary may be In- 
creased u a rosult or the 
salaries which tha 
Univarslty makes at tha begin- 
ning af each . year. 

rvk£ , . , u.*f!? p . PJftlculers mil 

^P^pveraluee %SSSS: 

wciW?, 9q,,arn - Lor,d ° 11 

nn^ ? llc atl . 1 ! 1 '! 1 Clone with the 
Roalstrar, University of Can- 

Ib„rVh y ‘if r . ,V “i 0 ?**a. Christ- 
church. New Zealand, on 30 
May 1986. (50034) HI 

University of London 
Institute of Education 

SENIOR 

RESEARCH POST 
PSYCHOLOGY/ 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications aro Invited for 

■ nr»raqr ,n * ,,, * ! * 1t . ,nB, l'UtO ro- 
Curim W"* ‘n the T humus 
v.uram ilosonrch Unit. T)ia 

esL.jbih.h'alrt n P ,,cllnt vv,,k bo on 

rnHoarchar, a bln 

I? tQ tho Unit's 

niulli -disciplinary • raKearch 

SJ^ortSSiSr'nSsS 

f h rH u?| ] nJ's *'* chlLUran 

otl R ® a ?g«h scale III 
- £18.623 plus 

and UfiS Lon * lnn Allowance 

Purther dmails and unn|i|. a . 

llmi farms from Men- drlfrin 
□f E<i?.cot?i,b“ n iig n ‘rinrirnrS 

Jjjh, rot SRO/TCRU. Cam- 

c^M'U^r.'iTO'a, rnq,, "s¥ 

Royal Holloway and 
Bedford New College 
University of London 

CHAIR OFFRENCH 

Tilt* Finnma Invitn oppllcA- 
tiiiiis mr the nbnvn Clinlr. 

Anulh-utloiiH ( 10 cupicxi 
slinnld bu -uibniiitntl to thn 
Tonclmr's Jinctian (TMES), 
(Jnlvairslty of Limclnn. Mulut 
Htrnnl, London WCIE 7HTJ, 
Irani whom furthur pnrlicii- 
lurn sliouUI llrst hr* obtuinad- 

The clcml iif j «latp for receipt 
uf . iJfplUutlunB Is 30 April 


•JcsiiNCijlk'gi'imd 
Trinity College 
(.-iimiiriHge 

FELLOWSHIP 
AND COLLEGE 
LECTURESHIP 
IN HISTORY 

,li>l>l|. -ni'.iik ,ir»- In vjr,*(| 
Il //■■• (mill ma il iliul kk. "I iii-ii f.ir 
•i I .-ll-.vksl.lii .mil l.i-i liii'a.sliip 
rtl .Ii-niin (*. .||.-,|a- In I... Iia-lal 
lulllllV kkllli .1 La-lllll ,-Nl||j) ,|| 
[■lulls t1a.|l...|.. In. Ill I Oalii- 

1.. .|- iuma in Em i,|*.-ii,i lii-ati >rv 
sln. .- I75U. Till- .■(>{>< .Iiilnia . hi 
%k|,| |,< f.,r ilm-a* M iir». kk|||| 
Ilia- i , a *n-.II, 1 1 1 1 k nf r<-,i|.|*. >1 J j > - 
iiu-iii l.,r ikki. vi-.iri,. Tin. niii. 

M-Nhliil .,111(11.111111 Skill ba- a-\- 
|.,*rla-il lia I [i . 1 1> in Ikielka- 
IliJiif'N ii kk a i-K aluliiu l ull ra-rni. 

Uia- snliirv l.,r ilia- i>,.ni will 

1.. ' ,al il siall, il.li- | .till i r aij| Ilia- 
NM'ila- £7.930 Is, £15.-115 ill., 
p.'ll'lllill Mil Hill' Iliul p\|)(l|. 

Aj.|ill.'iil i.'iiin un.i rrauiPNiB 
fk.r IlllUl-r ilnliilln Nlioillil Ijn 
Nl-ltt l.l lh. Xf.iNlirr'-s Sa -c pel . 

. .IrsiiN Ca.lh-ga-, ('imilirlaliiR 
CII5 8IIL hy MniKlm . 2 ] 

A|-rll. I<)86 iiiid nIiuiiIiI Iii- 
lit. (>ni|.,iiila.il by II mi rl< ill i if n 
l-llua- mid Mu- mi in . -n uf ikki, 
rrinrrrv, l»i|05»H H I 

University of 
Liverpool 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LATIN AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applliruiiiins an- (nvlicil fm- 
lh.. |IUBI uf La.kinrLT In I .u hrld 
haintly In ilir- l)a.pnrtiiicnt uf 
Ccunrniihy un.l thn IubIUuib 
of Latin American btudlnn. 
AnnllcimiN should have 
icatlil no mill rcxnrn-ch in- 
tori-Ms in n„, Hiunmi Goonra- 
phv or Liiiln A merlin, and 
prcriirmiki* will bo given to 
iIioni- work I nn In Urhiiii ami 
hL’k'lUl Gea mriiphy. Urn a*UHI lb 
tcnubla from I Oitohur 1986. 

Iiillliil sulsry w-lilun iho 
remit- £H,02 Cj - £11.790 nor 
■"''•Mil *»n « scale rl.Hlnn to 
£13. 7CiO iii-r niiiiiiin. 

Ai*|ii|rniii,i, s t.ieniiia.r wlili 

III*. Ml I nm*. uf liirun ief,-rno» 

Bliuiilal lin i-ii. i-iveri mil Inler 
liiiiii 25 Aim II. I9B6. uv the 
n'-gKIr'ir Tint UiiIvoi-nUj . 
I.-.y." 147. I.lv.-rpunj L69 

AIIX, 1 1 run wJi.aiii furl) 

lltnhlr-h mny 1,<> oblnfuail. 

Hv-aue rnre. 

— - 1 ■ 1 HI 

Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hull 

APPOINTMENT 
OF CHAPLAIN 

Applications are Invited lor 
nf Chaplain twho 
™ u,l 1 _ bD "n Anglican clsrgy- 
msn) ror ihraii years from 1st 
Dctobor 1986 with a posslbll- 
tL^L 1 m 0 voera- extension. 
The poet Is not a fuM-ttma ons. 
but will be the primary 
urcupiiEluil rfiirfiin Unlv.trhliv 
I arm. 

st i in. mi will ho iiiMirk.k- 
Imatoty 65 9a of ii curetn's 
snlary, with untltloninut tu all 
"" unmarrli-d nmn may 
be orforad roHidonra. 

_ i fjlMlWr pnrticularb may be 
obtnlned from Ttio Prlnclnul. 
nyij * N A' , i' a “. ret Qxfonl 

B .A, 1 1,1 wh °m npplica- 
«ni M kiJl. lth ** cu rrlculuni vltne 
and tlm names of three ro- 
rereaa should be sent tu reach 

ttMttftff,—" 2sth At ¥5 , 1 » 


University of 
Bath 

School of BlologicDl Sc [one ns 

LECTURER IN 
INSECT SCIENCE 

r Ar,pl ! ca *‘ or,a Bro invited 
Vv * lh export I bd 
iii basic or appllod Insect 

Phyilalaoy/blaclramlairy ta 
^°^ , PT t, Bnl and further de- 
velop the alrondy considerable 
reseerch activity In Inae^ac^ 

ennumr 1 " 700 per 

“TOI: 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty or Medicine and 
Dentistry 

WITHERING 

c S^®ofmedicine 
AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 

OF 

INTERNAL 

MEDICINE 




ere invltqd fop 


mmm 


®, r ‘n«o r namodiolne a .”hL n i?5! 

Raymond llorfanborfl. S,r 

® a,l ? r Y In tho cllillCRt urn. 

H"-. wiVr-sapsS 

All . Equhl OpnorlunlMoO 
F.mpluyer. (91086) lit 


University of 
Durham 

■Si ha. .il a.r Cllilllini.rilia unit 
Ani'lli-d Si'len. a 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Aiu.ln uiliHiK urn in vi i a-.i t ■ *r 
ii l.i". i ura-shlp lu l.'uniiHihT 
Sell'll"', li'imlih- iruni 1 -*i 
G'lubcr 1986. Aiaiillniuh, 
wlili r.-si-nrili Inlrrcsis in unv 
ilia'll >il f.-mpnlur Si li-licn Will 
Im- i.insldi-ri'il. hill prefiirrii.'** 
mny !»■ ulva-ll lu lllusa. with 
iiiK-ra'six in Siafiwun. Eu- 
illiina-rlini. 

S.ll.ll'V (ill tha* Si ilir £8.02(J - 
£'15.709 with lUsS. 

Appll. iiiiuiis <3 laij.liisl 
imi n I nil ihra-a- rrfcrcr.s slum III 
he sa-ill hy 14 A|i|-I|. 1986 la> 
thn I >d pm y RrnKirur. Sa-lrnro 
Ln horn tur ini. South Kond. 
niirhum DH 1 3LL, rruin 
whom iiirtlior i.nril. iilnrs inuy 
i». olitnliicd. iOIOkui HI 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

CHAIR 

IN DENTISTRY 
(BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE) 

Appll. minus or** iiivitod 
from ilnni.il iir.idiiaiifix midair- 
uhl« In Wosierii Aiisli-ahu lor 
upped lit inm it tu a Clinlr in 
ni.iitlslry i Ifioloiilkul ScIcirc), 
Appllcniits must hold an 
npprupriuta hinder quallflcil- 
tlun und pohuoiih a Biibstuntlal 
rosoarcli barkuround. Pre- 
vious tear Iif no experlnnru at 
hath llm iiiidorgradunie and 
nradimtc Invela Is eHak-iuiui. 

Thn appolnino will bn ox- 
peLted to provide luadnrsiiip 
in tuairlilmi nnil roscarrh in 
nroaB of blnloglL-iil srlnnrn ro- 
Icvunl to riinlcul douliiitry. In 
ro-orillnnti. llm lani'Iilng uf 
bluloiilcal subJnrtB within lha 
dental a nui-Hii mid to (lULMii-.itL. 
blkilonlcul rniiki.plN luio the 
vurinuH lonrhinn iinuirnanniea 
cnndiirterl within thn rianital 
Srliool. 

The current Kalnry for u 
Profc-ikbiir Is SA5 7.Q36 par 
minimi, plus n cllniml i.imllnii 
of *A3.l°ft pm- aiiiiinn. lle- 
nr-fltB ijik'liirin Biipa-rnniiiia- 
Unn. luros tn Perth fur 
U|i|i.iliilui. und dt-peudent 

■ mini v. 1'a-innviil ullowniK'i.. 
stiulv la.aivr mid liiiin service 
leave . cMulbllilv fur Intorslain 
iniva'i ill-mils mul liuiixlnu luun 
7!*"™. F " l ' ,l|,r Information 

■ Ilia lllillnu ■ iiinlll laiilN ot 
»l>j«'iiitiiii.|il i mil v In- uliiulimii 
fi-oiii the Deni it v Stufl inn 
om.-nr or fruin tin- Sui i-eturv 
Gennnil. Asxucliitlun uf C'iiiii. 

munvyceltli Unlversltfos 

lApplB.j. 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF. 

,n dupllcato 
statinp full porsoual portlcu- 
(Including addresses end 
telephone numbers), qual- 
ittratlona, experience and the 
naiii.m mill iidiirds-kcs a,r Hu-nn 
rcl ernes sliamlil rr.na Ii ilia- Oa.- 
pilty Mairiluu Ulllaur. Illll- 
verslty air Wi:sia,i-n AusIrHlIii, 
rnCnu Weetern AuMrnliii. 

P“i a 07uV V 24,h MUV ,9H j? 1 ' 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN BUILDING 

(Construction Economics) 

Applicants should have 

?n °S..ilS5 , . om,c nualiflcetlone 

in quantity eurvoylna or a 

bBrahlo d nr e L Pl il!!r ond/or mem- 

oarsnip or n relevant profes- 
wm'*bn n m tUUon ' Pr °feconca 
with lo cand [dates 

aching, research and 
prorossional experience. Tha 

?i' B h n, ® B !?*** required to 
teach on the B.Sc. (Quantity 
f^veying) and M.Sm iCon- 

n Anntial salaries (super- 
SS58S?ft ■»» on the scams: 
fSlT r . on L « o ,P ® P . HK *830.260 
- a c? A an * 9 point** (£2 1 .930 

HK*i60?9f8 p ™*a& Voo tu ffi P 

wen cm” “i Bduc * t| on Mlo- 

benen?s .'r B e" V p B rov B i3?d. m,,d,C,, ‘ 

i3S 

H 1 

University of 
Manchester 

temporary 
tx lecturer 
* n Government 

(TWO POSTS) 

as@3g 

EafpatTX Vasto ‘he ranoe 
Bupl re n nim ttoq'? annum. 

furtepSrH^,' 0 !:™- end 

hy 18th A era ioa«r lu rnoh ‘o 
R enlatro” , tL* 538 ® front the 

Manohoster Ml 3 epL n* ,lv ' 


inti iiwzs niuntic EDUCATION SUPPL EMent 

Oxford _ 

St Johns College c . . 

visiting scholars _. “ 0 hn b C ollege 


Tim College propoann to orfer 
Visit inn SciioliirHlilii.s for 
lierluilR up 10 six weeks |» 
iiradninlr stiiff nr uni vnrel ties 
III Drltalu in aiiliililn IJmni tu 
use tho fncilitlt'.x uf tho Col In, 111 
III 11 I'lii'raull pi-unrnnima' nf 
mmihii. Tilt- HCliailursliius urn 
iivullnlilu iliirlnii tin. imrlii.l 
mid-July to inlil-Sciitoi uber 
1986, 11 lid llm Cullmic wmild 
pruvidu rrw m-iauiiuiuiliiiloii 
mill niruln tu lliusc tiikiim up 
the ML'hulur.slilpM. 

Appllrnnis nIiuiiIiI kvi lla- ia, 
Ilia. (Jail li.no Sra'rrtnrv, Kt 
John's Cullauix. Oxfiiral OX I 
3JH (fix, 111 whom runhiT pur- 
H* ulurs lira- uviiiliilili'i uivlnu 
• iailaillH uf I III* Will'll lliaiy wuiilal 
wish lu rurry out whilst lu 
□xlui'il, iik wi.| I n-. luriiriinition 
on tlmlr ( iinia.r uiui pulilli 
t Ions . mul tha. iiiini.'x ui two 
rnfurei-s. The a l.isluu (lute fur 
iipplii'utiiiiis In IRtli April 
1 flfflo. N I 


University of 
Hong Kong 

DIRECTOR 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Apiilik-aTlonn urn invite. I for 
the Directorship or Physl. ill 
Education, tnnubla, from Inly 

1. 1987 rullowiiiil the retlr.k- 
mi.ut uf Dr. W.K. Low. A|>p||- 
cunts should liuvn u degree nr 
aniilviilent profussiunnl uiinl- 
irlcation In pliysli'nl eduru- 
tloii, considerable n.kiierh’iir.i 
and pravnu lundnrshlp in the 
ruiinlim anil muiiiminniiiir ul 

l -np . , .9". s “Ports na'tlvlrif'N .Hid 
facilities. and re l.i van 1 
tauichlufi oxperieni-e. Kuuvv- 
loclne of Clilnesn would lie m, 
udviiutiifiai. 

Annum s.ilury isiipa.rnnnu- 
(h nn u 9-puiiil t».nle: 
Hh.S250.2ft0 336.180) 

Uipprok. £2 ] . 650 - 29,490: 
sterling iicnilv utamt , t s .,> 
Murrli 7, 19Hfii. Sum In,, snl- 
my will ilu penal Ull cnaiill t Il»- 
lluns nii.i eapi-ria'iu-at. Al mr- 
runt 1 ai tun, Kiilti ria’S lux will 
1101 exLtuKl 17 9 b a.f „,«,sn 
inLuim.. Iluiisiiui m ,■ runtui a.f 

Z.l.1.r*.a <rt 

Olliii llliill] ulldwaili I'M, ImjIVm 

iiMnui. Ill a, Immh-HIn «im« pru- 

..la^!" 11 "’ 1 ''liars I up. 

njiiullun fuiuis inuy be 
oJiiuliied from tin- He< l a.tua'v 
nciia.rul. Ahsui intlain aif Cum- 
imuikveallh lllllv.-rsll Im. 

(Am rs.i 3fi LorUiin bquuro. 
London WCIH Ol'F. nr from 
• no ApiKiiutinenlh Unit. 
Secretary-H OIHre. I 'nlvarrsity 

K^v'^a^" 10 KO, ' U - 

(910601 H , 


Royal College of 
Military Science 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

A minim- ni'iiihutiie aiumfiii- 
2 1 “ ,,t Id ho mnale In aba. 
SWwwl «r Man-1 un drill. Mate- 
snnrlnu 1 f / V .*l C "« 1, lei'rlili| ta, 
Ifyniutila's. Uoi )U - 
rikniS)^ 'L"’ gpid (tail I iiiim uf 
Sni ?,J h l ,nry : '■"lies 

will iriclucjn lortiirliku ii, 

nt^ , J? , ' Brn,,,,u * n "P* 1 liUHtgrawlii- 
111 11,0 nbnvn liVihl". 

'JI '«"(* 

,,,, « c *lve purl in iln- 
a?i »TJi r, '?f“ rch hi thn nil 11 1- 
Bp y applications or Rabuths. 

wcmiM k- ""H ablc Candida 1 it 
would be axpocrod to hnvu had 

one Df tho above topics nrn- 

tfan 15 1 1 1 not os?in- 

industrial export- 

enco In Robot Icn. TIiq aurreNs. 

fh) candidate will ba given tha 

nSSSS dayp, on Jclaas 

aSJSSaBSSBS 

Kirill™ 

fl4.7Q0 e .‘ ; Ti r r / 4ll a ' JOr “ a,4,: 

h.«£Ef ,entl °? forms and 

In 6 •*. Swindon. 
ixt 6 a a42 7 93 1 faasai : 

MMCE 1 g Als 03 ° tln a ref. 


University of 
Birmingham 

t THE CHAIR OF 
HEALTH SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT AND 
DIRECTORSHIP 
OF THE 

n^ALTH SERVICES 

management 

CENTRE 

NHsft-A® Advisor to the 

raifaef^] ‘Jjf Professorial 

1 superannuation. 

a b l^ U |V o'm'"* h J^ kT. 1 1 c “I ® ra avoll- 
Univet^itJor ni? e P hBnc ®Ho«j 
Doxjjftl ^i™. ,p T lnBl,a ' n . PO 

,^^v|Vo P ^ >portunit ]fr 

.-.I * ■ 


I ?*. f0ri1 

otJohn’. College 

Rusoarch Fo|low.h? r V 1 '!'!*, 
academic yesr fSU 

part I lie rear. The Vlmiai®*' 
Jokvship is Intended 
Hblialnr of outsiimm ,0 b 8*r 1 
Jlon. either fr^S, ^ 1 '"'--' 
from tl,e UnitJiH v.^.OM >, 
oppnrt unity to JSSJ®*. « 
Iwsr own Htudv or h| ' 
innmbcr of hh B 
r-Il.fW Will 1 bg^SS?' ?fc! 
rofildn In Oxford duJu.- ea •« 
und would be given '.!!! 
c-ollmin \k' uii the riSu > %? H 
and dine r roo of 

At i'ominmlotlon. «t . „ 

ultt nun. could i.„ mc 4*f. 
nbh* ftir 11 married FcUei. 1 "' 

Alijilicatlnas »hnr.u*' 

lialllra-HSUll, not lslor?hi d 
April 1 986. to , S ' h 
Serra.tury. st. John't 
wlili Matometilo* thJ ** 
smirch a,r other wori “' 
ourni during the visit? ft pr ^ 


The University of 
Hong Kong 

READER/ 

SENIOR LECTURE 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Re-ad vertlaemut 

Applications are inviu 
for a Readerehip /M 
Lee 1 11 res 1 1 lp/Lect ureship |J 
tlm Depurtment of Civil e" 

!| "r. er J"'V APbUcanw should 
liuvai u liiahL-r Ucaree In iitu 
mt,i mooring, with tcachinuor 
resnurch exporloncn In 
purliitlain uml tratfflr oiiqiul i-r. 
Hill, und should nreferahiybi- 
inunibers of the InsiitliioJ « 
Civil unnineerB or hold <.ih/r 
appropriate pia.fomioiui 

(|iia|ifiraiioiiB. 

Annual Bulurlus fiuprr- 
unnimbli*, are on the sn|ea 
Rainier HK536 1.060 

346.860 (9 Holms, 1 £22,900 ■ 
30.420 uniirux.). Senior Let- 
lurt-r IIKS2S0.260 ■ 336.IB0 
(9 piiluls) (£21.950 - 29,490 
nupi-ox. 1. Lccmrtr 

UK 5 1 60,980 - 260.100 HI 
P<*iii!s> 1 £ 14, 120 - 23.610 
nppi'.ix. 1 (hterllliu equivalents 
us 11, 7 Miii'ih 1086). Starting 
snliirv will lUipen.l on qud- 
11 1. minus und experience. At 
i iiri-a'iit rules, salaries tax will 
mu esciu'ii I7S. of qrou 
Iik nine. Ilimsiiin beiieun el s 
I'eitliil nf 7‘2% of salary, 
i ll I kli i'i, 's education allo- 
wMiires, leave, and medical 
heuellts are provided. 

Furl her iiiu'tlcuiars end ap- 
pllciitiiui forms may br 
ub, (lined Irom the Secretary 
Gunerul. Ausprlntlon of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

lAnntH.t. 36 Gordon Square, 
Loudon WCIH OPF. or from 
the Appointment! Unit. 
Snrretary’h orrice. University 
01 l huiti Kong, Hung Kong. 
CIunob: IS April 1986. 
(91097) HI 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
Now Zealand 

LECTURER , 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

A nil, lr II t iuna tire 
n new poHitiiiu ms Lec hif ff 
the neiuirtnimit nf Psycnow 
gy. M nanny Univnralty- Tn» 
upnulnlne will bn require “I 
run I rl but n to tlte Depefl 
men l ' h tuiii liinn at both under- 
nradiutru nnd tirniluate ievri»- 
Appllcallnns aro InvIWa n® 
canillilntns who bb well 
poBsuss inn good oenew 
skills, can coittribiite 
touching in at least two otjjl 
fallowing “reax, ■Off! 
psychology, udvnncod W»". 
ioiilral lasting ond/or neuroi 
gicnl assessmont. 

The Deparimam'* 
focus is In tha applied | iaP« 
of psychology. , 
occupational, but It J.| 
commitments to 
psychology and ‘“‘V.P.Smo"- 
concern for reha blljM »Sp 
Teaching progr am me* ^ 
offered both in terns IIS' 

extramurally: experience * 
Interests in corresponden 

teaching are welcome. 

Salary scale: NZS30.O<> 0 ‘ 
535.000. 

Further details 

SSl2l«ir^"!w»SiS 

(Appta.), 36 l Gordon ^“'n, 

London WCIH v ar *1* 

the Registrar af the um v 
ty. with whom oWP'^m 
close on 16 April B ^| 
(01088) 


University of 

Liverpool 

Department of Blocheml 0l|,> 

TEMPORARY 

lecturer 

_ luvll® 0 

Applications Vnried P Bf " 
from suitably qu“i}«f? t*r 
sons for a teniporsr^ ^ 
tureahlp tenable for 
from 1st SepwnWJrfrsdW 
Candidates will ‘’? H Crar» rtu iS 
assist with “SfUtrsaeOltJ 
teaching and co ?,«f B an sw * h “ 
In association wlOlfi? D*Ri!£* 
research flro* ,pH i l" a t ' ,a raellll | £f 
mont which h"® ‘ a %eg oj 
available Tor arid 

Appl fcatlonaWB^’l-afarBeJ 
the names <>t thro , j B t«r 
should be w“ v ““ !6 by *!j“ 
than 30th April ‘unher*. 1 ?^ 
Hoglstrar. The i' ol 

ivuo'ta” r*U *V' 706/IH 3 


*' I y ? r. -1 ■ mr, | 
^ a'* ,1 .1 t 


TKKTIMKJ HIGHER education supplement 21.3.86 


Universities continued 


Fellowships 


i-BBSST* 

Suva, Fiji 

®mi B niI™ati E v R e 

STUDIES 

iPnil B6/1 2 1 

innliratlods arc Invited fnr 
JXu post from IH-rsrins 
Sins oood poBtgrnduuip d*i- 
“'ffSnd teaching e*p»*rlcic« 
K me field of maiiagnmniit or 
,?iatrd area. Pr»f(*rnn< n will 
L re atven to cniMlI.hilea who 
K * experience In areas sik-Ii 
« Marketing, Financial Mnu- 

Opera tloiiH MnnuiKi- 
2S"or Manonemrnt In- 
Craitton Systems in the juill- 
« private sol tors. Evl- 
iriiffo/ rule van t conBultuncy. 
r ,ian“. publications. it„d 
^uajnui/publir sp.-tur work 
fiparlrnce Is also doalrablo. 
fS tho iBCturesiilp post 11 
a„ad under ordd unto degree 
>nd willingness to undnriakn 
util graduate study Is re- 

oulrrd. and preference will be 
given «o a tflllaen of tho 
Unlvaralty regluu. 

dalnry will ha in ur cordunio 
with quBlirtcatloiiK nnd ex- 
perlenco in tho Lecturer 11 
Scale: F»12,OI7 - 13.446 or 
Scnnr I acalo: F5I3.9Q1 - 
18.919 or Senior Lecturer 
utile: F$ 19.323 - 22. BIS. In 
addition. Ilia University pro- 
vide! gratuity amount Inn to 
I39i of basic salary, iinpnlnt- 
mrot allowance pud. subject 
10 ,ho University's currnnt 
housing policy, partly fiir- 
nlifud accommodation at a 
rental or 12.5?b of salary . The 
University will contribute u 
ium equivalent of 10 D b uf tin* 

E lntne's salary towards 
er auperanniiiiMiiii 

obllgatloni. 

Appointment will he fur u 
contract period or thi-ne yenra 
tod may bo renewable by 
Bolnal agreement, 

Cindldatas should suiul 
linn copies of rliet,- currlru- 
lon vitas with rut I pm-Honui 
pmlculara. uuniRK unci 
lUranes of three referees 
iDtdateof ovailubiUty, to the 
Rnhlrar, The Uni vers Uy ot 
He South Pacific. P.O. flax 
HU.Suva. Fiji, to reach him 
ca liter than 18 April 1986. 
Candidates In tho UK should 
ikowndan additional copy or 
felr iDpIl cations to the 
tarttary General . Assocla- 
w of Commonwunltl, Uni- 
onises (Appts. i. 36 Gordon 
Jwn, London WCIH OPF. 
fottar particular uk'nlhihla- 

il'Sirttber source. 

61«&l H I 

j ^CJkq? 5 Lont * on 

(I/iiiversLty of London) 

Centre for Ealin-iitloiiiil 
Studies 

LECTURER 
W RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

a urn invited for 

ht!S gn*»»IP lu Rellglotis 

ssssst wr w " trum 1 

i(i«I' D t«S 5 tB l,hauld bu ntuii- 
hirm„U^ chtsp “ with 11 pood 
Rfllioni? ‘‘■JF®* 1,1 Thenlooy or 

Studies and should 
b«thinn U . BOod axporlcnce of 
*t all n , ““condary schools 
"*M wS&'a F,,rthor ■dvaii. 
mjg™ Include some ex- 
HuiffuiiS '““china another 
■S In ?! xubjoct, experl- 
hHharH ,Mch “ r trH| ninq. n 

In Education 
^DPProprlate research In- 

£ sfoBQ ry c ‘I 18 “rate 

*«Won x, 1 .?' 700 P ,UH 61 .237 

tlaa? sh 1 A l, ? WBnB ®. Unlvernl- 

bw «ftSi‘ l,on Sch “ me 

, ror,n “ Df t6 
nb 'UnBd c “ n b “ 

Officer Jr 0 ") l 5,° Personnel 


En. B7tS, fT “l : 01 836 3434, 
Wk*lio'® 3) ' Completed ap- 
n *hiea "I*?"' include tha 
P tu >nB , n,?£?. rB * 8ea Bnd tele- 
&UB tjffsife 1 PB ar n °t fewer 
fcx • reti? p r?L“ r ?“' ontl should 

^i?«7\^oi by Frldfty *1® 

College London 

(ITn- *QC) 

university of London) 

Cxitlre for^dueatlonal 

iecturer 

4 sssns 

B, ‘^tofureshln Br ? ,nv *ted Tor 
, Classic* 
,i“l»«mber t io!a l# fr °m 1st 
hsvsh-J 1 Applicants 
£K® or ta!rh? d a ^? d “xporl- 
•thooi- _J““onlng Classics In 
p Qr V iff c„l? v , 0, s. “eluding 
cl?.u h,r Studies. 

ii? 0 ? knt« ! aes wuuid |n- 

aihi h,nB wioih?? n u lonc ® ,n 
oxnartf Hunxanltlas 

BiMng, aTflSUE? L n t““oher 

rPhcatlon »J!J ah “ r degree In 

re" 

“i“ scale 

"■ han “f?u“Jwb,““ Hon 

[Cc ‘"togiVor . *•>•- 

ASP JSSfX 


Massey University 
Palmerston North 
New Zealand 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN AGRONOMY 
AGRONOMIST 
(ECOLOGY) 

Autilii iitlciiis arc invited 
from nii l Lu hty nuuliriud pur- 
son* to lill the position of 
Ertiluglitl in tha Dnixirtninnl 
of Agronomy. Applicants 
Bliaulil have rranairh/’toachlng 
rxpairlnurc 111 plain ecology lu 
an itnirlculiiiral kuiiirxi. The 
succaabliil at, ill lea, 11 would bu 
Involved Iii both undurarudu- 
ute tnai-hlnn and postgraduate 
•Hilda, it siiiiarvlslon. Applica- 
tions from persons with on- 
purlunce In qunntitnilvu ecolo- 
iiy in ogriLultiii'al systems 
would 1,0 particularly wel- 
come. 

Salary; Lertiirer 

NZS2B.OOO - $33,000. Senior 
Lorturnr N 2537,000 

547.000..* 

Further information can be 
oh taiuod from tha Set rotary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

lAnpts.,. 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF; ar from 
tho Rugistrar or the Unlvurol- 
ty, with whom applications 
close on 30 May 1986. 

( 9 1 093 1 H 1 

Murdoch University 
Perth 

Western Australia 

School of Human 
Cninuumirallun 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 
STUDIES 

AnPlia ants should Ini iomll- 
Inr with semiotics and 
thnnrles of culture with un 
ninnhasis nn popular culture. 
Tliay should have Interauta In 
ait la-.aist oua of the rollokvtiiu: 
SiK-tnlany uf language, tom- 
Riimk-ntiau and die media. 
Feminist theory. Politico] eco- 
nomy af communication and 
thn media. (Rrr 0930). 

Salary Rango: 5A27.233 ta 
SA35.777 per annum. 

■ Appointment will normally 
be mtidp ill Hie lower steps or 
the grade). This is a tanurable 
appointment and condition* 
include superannuation, long 
sarvico leuvn, uutNide studies 
programme, pay men 1 of fares 
til l’nrlll fin [ippi.lntuai ullal 
dcpa-iiiluiil finally, ■'t'liicivul 
und st-ttlinn-ln ullimniirc und 
hi in H>, piu'i-llilNii lot, 11 itlTiiUHc- 
■tieilt. 

l’roroduro for Application: 
Tlinra Is no proscribed np- 
pllratlun Tarm. but two com- 
plnlo nans or dutolled upplica- 
thuiH, uuoilnn tha nppropi lnto 

refer number. Including 

rull pairsoniil pnrtlculurR. 1I0- 
talls or ter 1 in ry quallf Icattane. 
I'urnur lilxtary with descrip- 
tion or pouts I, eld, arun of 
niiui'IiiI cumpntMice and In- 
tor«Bt. r usd a rcl 1 coninlotcul nr 
c-iiri'oittly being undertaken, 
pnrNOiinl views an t ear'll lug. 
nieillberNlilp or professlonul 
Inst nations or uorlotles und 
posit Ions of reapunslbillty In 
tliesn: list of rnlevant matorlul 
publislied by tlie applicant, 
when nvutlabln to take lip 
aRnolutment If ufferad und tlie 
names and addresses of three 
priifeBBloiiul referaus. should 
reach the Personal Officer. 
Murdoch University, Mur- 
doch, Western Australia. 
6130. by 23 April 1926. Ap- 
plicants resident In tho United 
Kingdom. Europo or Africa, 
at the time of application 
should also forward one 
further copy to the Secretary 
General. Association or Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appta.). 36 Oordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF. 

(91078) 

University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Medicine and 
Dentistry 

CHAIR 

OF ENDOCRINOLOGY 
AND HEADSHIP OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENDOCRINOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
the Chair of Endocrinology 
and the Heed ship of 'he Prop- 
osed Department of Endocrl 

nology. 

£277700. with supers, inua- 

tion. 

Further particulars “vull- 
able front the Vlca Chancellor 


able Tram tne vice ~ 

Univarslty of Birmingham. 

Box 365. Birmingham B15 2TT 
to whom 

cople*.. ona_/rom. overs«“ 


ns from ovawaai 




Frtd 


copies, ons v,y 

candidates) should be sent b> 
30th April 1986. 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer. 191085) 

Schiller International 
University 
London 

COMMERCIAL ART 

LECTURER 

Must be a graduate. 

Schiller lr Jf. B, W tl0 ' Waterloo 
verslty. S' - ??.. otX. fc° m 
Road, London 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

CHAIR 

OF ARCHITECTURE 

0r,, “wiled for 
the (.llali nf Arcliltai mri,. ui„. 
of Iwr, in llm Sr|,o.,l „| 
Arrlitiurtiii'c. fnr upi,u|,it- 
munt 1 r etiruury 1987. Amill. 
cants should liuvu lull nri.G-s- 
MOMBl and ntudL-mk cjuallliLU- 
tinns in ni-cliltiK tura-, wit), 
oxncrli-i,cft and ilDmi>a,Mrutoii 
oxcnllnnca in aim or mnre 
dirf-iiiy-rarluUNJ fields su<h as 
futility i>]a 1 ml nil . df-slun mun- 
uflDmuiit. urbiin Uesiiiu. 
rompiitur-aldad dcsiiiu, 

environ ment -liehaviour. or 
srcliltarturnl history and 
theory. 

The School of A rd, I tec I ure 
lias national and Common- 
wealth racouultion und offers 
a two- tier doorre slruauro In 
building science and 

architecture. postgraduate 
studies, and parallul restiui'Lli 
and professional activities Hi 
the design, niunai,niiiL-ut und 
tpclinolouv of archltncliiri*. 
This professorial potl Is re- 
garded as the senior lia.sldh 
teaching position which 
brings logulhnr llm Inputs 
from the Scbanl'H six trnchiiig 
sectiuns. and thu app'iInKM* 
will bu axpurtud to pruinnte 
the SL-hnol'x iiruflli: and 1.1,11- 
ti-lbinloii tu the i-olii ni Urn 
arrbltl-l Hlnil Pl-Ollissiaii In ilir. 
hiilldlini industry , ilii-oiiiih 
(.ulluhiii'nllvc rnsuiir-i), nubile 
and prlviiKi smlIui' i oiiNiiltuni y 
und rontiiiiiinn nducntlon. Tho 
appolnloa will nlsu partlcliinla. 
Ill llm niuiiugumcnl of Ihe 
Schoul . 

Sulury will bo within lliu 
raiiim NZ562.QOO - 77.500 per 
minimi. 

Conditions or uppniiitinnni 
ond niuihud of application may 
bn obtuinad from the Secrut- 
ary □ i.narnl. Association of 
Cunimonwuoltli Unlvnrsltles 
tAppts.l, 56 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF: or from 
the Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments), Victoria Uni- 
versity or Wellington. Private 
Bag, Wellington. New Zea- 
land. with wham applications 
close an 30 June 1986. 
(910941 HI 


University of 
Manchester 

LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Annliruiikjus uni litkiiL-d liar 
a post of Lecturer In the 
Department of Economics and 
Social Statistics, from lal 
Octobar, 1986 or a date to ba 
arranged, Tho parson 
appointed will be primarily an 
applied econometrician . The 
department line teaching and 
research Interests In eco- 
nometrics (both 111 oory nnd 
applied), computing, mnthe- 
mntlcel economics, and econo- 
mic and aoclal statistics. It 

also has responsibility for ser- 
vice teaching within the Facul- 
ty of Economic and Social 
Studies. Professor G.D.A. 
Phillips has been appointed 
professor of Econometrics 
end will lake up his post on 
Octuber 1st. 1986. 

Salary within the rauga 
£8.020 - £9,495 par annum. 
Superanniinllan. 

An application form and 
further particulars (mtuim- 
able by April llth» may be 
obtained from tlie Registrar. 
The University. Manchester 
M13 9PL. Quote ref. 62/86/ 
THES. (91082) HI 


Oxford 

St John’s College 

COLLEGE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

AoDllcatlona are Invited r«»m 
suitably quell ried men and 

women for ■ *£ 1 1 r 8 ^ '„ y °Modarn 
legs Lecturership in Modern 

uiAtarv. itcirtlne on 1st Octo 
gff lS&«“ The Succoeeful »P- 
p] leant will be “KPectod to 

1SSSTI&" “ “fiB? 'toother 

wiM certain benefits end el- 
IO Appi B MtlonB, with dotsilB 

nt ciirear nnd publlcstlons ond 

be obtained. 


Oxford 

St John’fl College 

. aiMTOny OF THE NORTH 
A HIB ^foRO ESTATE 

Tho Syl^qualTflod ocBolars 
lions from qu*“* a history 
l n, ?5* ■Surtu* Oxforo EstntB In 

of Its North oxio™ tw()jil|0t|l 

tha n[na»Di"£,J Ba , U ccosarul 

«“««£?■■ will bo expected to 
candidate . tllB history 


The British School 
al Rome 

BALSDON SENIOR 
FELLOWSHIP 
1987-BB 

Tin- Skin ml .,lf, ; rs III,! uliaika 
1 nlhakkshlia la, ,1,1 ,'s> al, list, ,-.| 
Sk.li*, 1, 1, ' In tin: Arrhn>:i,|n„y. 
Hlhl-irv Mii'TuiIIiii, tin Ii iM.ir) 
uf An, mul l.fti'-iscr Imiv In 
nil i>i-ri'„ls for 3 ir. 6 iiikih.Iis 
frer ri-Hldaulro m thti Srli-jcil. 

Fa, th ulurs nnd npiill, ni lot, 
forms fr>,n, n„- II, Itish Salmol 
at ilum,-. 1 1 fiwihr-r GHi'darns. 
Exhllillloi, Un ml. l.cmUijn SW7 
2AA. C-iii, Plniril iipuiliuilon-. 
in hy 14 April, IiU'tvIrwh Iii 
L undOii lu a-nrly jmuj ] 986. 
(91091, IIJ 


Polytechnics 


Department of Science 
LECTURER GRADE II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

A: Chemical Science (2 posts) 
Must have interests in phys- 
ical, physical organic nr 
nnalyiical chemistry. 

B: Biological Science ( 1 post) 
Must have an interest in 
developing areas ur Bio- | 
technology, plus an ability 
to teach other areas of Bio- 
logical Science. 

The three posts involve teach- 
ing on Honours Degree and 
HND Courses. Contribution to 
existing research programmes, 
or the initiation of research col- 
laboration with industry, would 
be expected. 

Salary: f 8.076-1 15.045 p.a. 
inclusive 

Further details and application 
forms arc obtainable front: 

The Personnel Officer, 

The Poly technic nf WtiltL 
P0NTYHKIDD, 

Mid Glamorgan, 

CF37 IDL. 

Tel: (0443) 405133 ext. 2021. 
Closing date: 18th April 1986. 
Ref 8J2R1 f7473D) 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 

Oapartnanl al CM I EnBlaiaring. 
Building and Cartagrafhy 

Temporary Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer In 
Cartography 

Applications an InvJlad for a one year, 
temporary post which will become 
aval labia Irom 1st September, 1988. 
The appointee win be expected to leach 
aspects of thematic, historical and 
contemporary Cartography, end to 
contribute to research and consultative 
activities within the department. 

Salaiy range 

Lecturer II- E 8,078- £12,948 
Senior Lecturer- 811,988- £15,048 

Further particulars and application foim 
may be obtained Irani the Stalling 
Office, Oxford Polytechnic, Gipsy Lane, 
Headington. Oxford 0X3 OBP. 
Telephone Oxford (0885) 04777, 
Ext. 364. 

Closing date 30th April. 1988. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

naparrmeni or Applied 
Community stud lea 

LECTURER 
IN COUNSELLING 
(HALF OF 
FULLTIME) 

Appl I rut la ns are Invited, 
from persons with relevant 
academic qualifications and 
practical experience in roun- 
■slling tu much primarily on 
tha Polytechnic Diploma in 
Counselling Counts. Evening 
teaching will be required. 

Teaching inputs will Include 
counselling theory and prac- 
tice. personality theory and 
tutorial supervision. 

Full Mma Salary Scale 
£8,076 - £12.943. 

For rurtlier details and an 
application form, returnable 
by 11 April 19B6. send o soil 
addressed envelops marked 
■CB/431 ' to the Secrotary, 
Manchester Polytechnic. All 
Saints, Manchester MIS ADH. 

Manchester Polytechnic ia 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
This Is an equal opportunities advertisement 

Faculty of Art & Design 
School of Creative & Performing Arts 

LECTURER II OR SENIOR 
LECTURER 

The 5uccasslui candidates will be expected to leach on the BA 
(HONS) Creative Arls course. In particular the School requires 
dynamic individuals who are adaptable and able to make signifi- 
cant contributions lo developments in the School of C.P.A. 

In MUSIC -Ref A11/86 

It ts essential that candidates have skills and experience in the 
practice of contemporary popular music (Including electronic and 
recording techniques); are conversant with recent developments 
in the theory and analysis of popular music and its relationship to 
popular culture; and have an understanding and experience of 
working with music in community and related contexts. 

In DRAMA - Ref Al 2/86 

It is essential that candidates have skills and experience in direct- 
ing and/or acting In professional community theatre and related 
areas; the ability to develop approaches lo the physical training o( 
performers; and the ability Id teach recent developments in perfor- 
mance theory and related cultural studies. 

For both posts experience and proven ability in one or more of the 
following would be an additional advantage. 

aj professional arts managemenL'admlnlsIralion; 
b) arts therapy and/or arts and health programmes; 
ci research methods, particularly action-research 

I d) teaching experience In Higher Education. 

salary Burnham FE; LU £ft,076P - £12,945 p.a. 

SL £11,958 - £14,046 (Bar) £15,045 p.a. 


Closing dale 7M/86 


Faculty ol Construction & Applied Science 
School of Construction & Building Services 

SENIOR LECTURER 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT/ 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 

Fief: A10/86 

Burnham FE: SL £1 1 ,958 - £1 4,048 (bar) El 5,045 p.a. 

Applications invited From professionally qualilied/graduate 
builders, with Industrial experience and a specialism In Manage- 
ment and/or Technology, to contribute to the development ol 
existing advanced courses in Building Management. Building, 
Building Services and Quantity Surveying. 

You will be encouraged to undertake research/consullency and 
contribute to the development ot a degree In Building. 

Closing date 4/4/86 

Computer Unit 

COMPUTING ADVISER (LIJ Grade) 

Ref. A50/85 
Re-Adver1f8emeni 


To Join a group ol AdvlBars supporting and developing the ap- 
plication of computers In higher education. Successful candidate 
will be expected to specialise In one or more of the following 
areas; Graphic, Forth Generation Software, Communications. 

A degree or equivalent professonal qualification Is required. 
Salary: Burnham FE: LII £8,076 - £12,045 p.a. 

Closing date 7/4/88 

For further details and application Forms please call our 24 
hour telephone answering service (0632) 323128 or writ® 


whom completed forms should be returned quoting ref. no. 

(74775) 


THE 

QUEENS COLLEGE 
GLASGOW 

1 Park Drive. (iUisgow. (.HliLP.Tel: 414 1 :Lt4 KI4 1 . 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED AND LIFE SCIENCES 

LECTURER l A s IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY 

Salary Scale: £9,321-£14,718 
Applications are invited from graduates who can teach the 
subjects to Degree and Diploma students mainly in the 
paramedical areas, Including Dietetics, Orthoptics and 
Physiotherapy. 

LECTURER ‘A’ IN FOOD 
SCIENCE 

Salary Scale: £9,321-£14,718 
The person appointed will be a graduate who will teach 
applications of Food Science (or Degree end Diploma stu- 
dents in Dietetics, Home Economics end Catering. A spe- 
cial interest In Food Analysis or Organic Chemistry would 
be valuable. 

Further particulars and application forms for both posts are 
available from the Secretary & Treasurer at the address 
above. The closing date for receipt of applications is 4th 
April 1986. (74738) 


A Scottish Control Institution. 






I 



Poly toe h n i cs c on tin uec] 


A MAJOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING 
Head of Division/Professor of 
Electrical & Electronic Engineering 
Salary: Grade 14 £19,776 per annum 

A Head of Division uvilfi a proven record of research and 
development work is required in lha areas of Efac ironies. 
Computing or Control in the newly formed combined 
Department of Engineering The successful candidate will be 
considered for Professorial designation, 
in addition to leadership in research, die candidate 
appointed will be exacted to hsvo teaching and/or 
industrial experience in one of the following areas: Digital 
Systems; Software Engineering; Compute; Engineering; 
VSI.I Design; Microelectronic Sy stains. 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Head of Department/Professor 
of Psychology 

Salary: Grade 13 £19,206 per annum 

A Psychologist with a proven record of research end 
duviilnprnorit work, preferably in higher education, is 
riKiurrod ro lu.irt .3 Department of eleven academic staff. The 
Candida i.a •ippoinrod will bo considered for Professorial 
rfosignntron. 

In addition 10 a BPS approved undergraduate degree pro 
gramme within the BA Social Sciences, the Derwirtmeni 
contributes to a number of degree and non-degree courses in 
the health, business and humanities areas. Staff are afso 
involved at a wide variety of research activities. 

Tho vacancy will arise with the retirement of Dr Phillips as 
Mead of Department in September 19B6. 

forms from thB PERSONNEL OFFfCEH. 
GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
COWCADOENS ROAD. GLASGOWG40BA (tel: 041 331 
ap43Ito be returned within 14 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


GLASGOW H 
COLLEGE & 
of TECHNOLOGYf 

A Scottish Central Institution 
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Manchester 

Polytechnic 
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LECTURER II 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
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| CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
| POLYTECHNIC 

[ Applications are Invited for the 
I post of 

Head off 

Computer Centre 

Salary Scale: Head of 
Department (Grade VI) 
£18,615 -£20,511 p.a. 

Further details and application forms 
from: Personnel Section, 

City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 

‘F‘ Block. Perry Barr. 

Birmingham B422SU. 

Telephone; 02 f -356 9193, 
extension 215/216. 

Closing Date: 4th April, 1986. 

an equal opportunities employer. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

DEPUTE COLLEGE 
REGISTRAR 

For this senior administrative post in a key area the col- 
lege seeks a lively and creative person to hike on primary 
responsibility for general academic administration and in 
particular the organisation, development and efficient 
management in the registry, including registration, admis- 
sions and examinations. 

Applicants should have a good degree or equivalent and 
experience in academic administration, including high 
level committee work. A working knowledge of the val- 
idation procedures used in higher education is desirable. 
Salary scale currently POl-6 £ 1 1 ,S59-£13,671 . 

Application forms nod further particulars are available 
from the Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technol- 
°gy, 4° BcU Street, Dundee DDl 1HG to whom completed 
applications should he returned by 4th April 1986. 

I7J77K) 


LECTURER II 

IN TRADE UNION STUDIES 

(Temporary 14.4.8&-31. 12.86) 

Sal ary i C9,1 14 • £13,983 Including London Allowance 

Applications are Invited for the post of temporary lecturer In the Poly- 
technic s Centre for Trade Union Studies. 

TJe Centre runs an exteneh/a programme of part-time day release and 
EJ2 C0 “ rSBS lt \ l ™ d ® unlon Bludlas, carries out research and provides 
InformaUon and advice In subjects of Interest to trade unions!^ 

Sw BlJ ^ aB,ul ca V dldate muBt hBVB considerable experience In this 

raMerch intact™ meiU to t t 18 dsvel °P ,nBnt of new Initiatives and 
research Interests In areas relevant to trade union education. 

™itabla from th. Par- 
k Polytachnlc, Borough Ro 
189 ext 2361. 





Lancashire Polytechnic 
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Polytechnic 


Teaching for tomorrow 
in the hMrt of London 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
MANAGEMENT 
PgJWCUPAL 
lecturer 

£14,013^ Cia^, 600 rBar) - 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPP LEMe ^ 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 


Assistant Director 
(Academic and Resource 
Planning) 

(Re-Advertisement) 

Salary Scale £23, 1 66 - £24,105 p.a. 

Applications are invited for the above new 

Further details from: 

Personnel Section, 

City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 

‘F* Block, Perry Barr, 

Birmingham B42 2SU. 

Telephone: 021-356 9193, 
extension 215/216. 

Closing date: 18th April, 1986. 

an equal opportunities employer 




SST* & 


DEPARTMENT of electrical 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
LECTURER GRADE II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER (2 l*OSTSl 

Application* arc invited from well qualified 
candidate*, to fill the above [«x». which arise 
from continued Depanmcnial etpansion, ful- 
lowing the commencement of the elite 
M.Eng. (Electrical and Electronic Engineer- 
ing) in I1W and a B.Se. (Huns ) in Informa- 
tion Technology in l<H5. 

Applications mil he particularly welcomed 
from candidates wiihespvricnce in the follow - 
ing areas: 

Electronic* Pruluniun Engineering 
Analogue Electronics 
Control Engineering 
Computer and Software Engineering 
Signal Analysis 

Tltc appointee will he cipccicd to partinpate 
in research and/or OMsultancy aciisity, in 
addition to his/her leaching and laboratory 
work. The Department is actively engaged in 
research in j number of areas attracting sub- 
stantial funding from industry and SERC, 
tottlling In cueu of £400 K in recent grants 
Salary: 18,074- £ 1 5/MS per annuo Indusht 
Ajiplkalion forms and further deUis of the 
pist mny he oht.iined from: 

The Personnel Office. 

'nie Piilyicchnic uf Wales, 

Honljpridd, 

Mid Glam ot gan. 

CTO 1DL 
Telephone: 

(0443)405133 estrnsinn 2031 
CLOSING DATE: 

FRIDAY.II APRIL 1»S6 

(74HR1 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

An Bquni opportunity 
oniploysr 

Facility of Htlucntlon * 

Teacher Training 

E ifi?.H r i- , ?l n i. of Ctsr rlcu i tar 
Btudlea A Postgruduoto 
Teacher Training 
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IN MUSIC 
EDUCATION 
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Holidays and 
Accommodation 
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Canberra College of 
Advanced Education 

LIBRARIAN 

4 I Aunt. 1 57 .036 pfrr annum 

Atiplleaiions ore Invited for 
the iniultion nf Librarian n 
tliu Cnubnrra Colleae af Adi. 
mured Education. This pun. 
llun will itnrunic vacant on the 
ri'tirpiiiniit or foundation 
l.ilirui-laii. Mr. V. Crlticndsn. 
on 4 July 1D86. 

Tin- Librarian la raaponsl- 
lili' lu I tic* Pi-lnclpul of thg 
C'nltiMin tor the iiiUnlniatratiaD 
■ if Ui« Culli-ne Library. The 
I. Ilu-iii y .Millcrtiiiit comprises 
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ilenlN. 
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hi id for liuiuvatfve forward 
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Furl her Information maybe 
oliliilunil front the Secretory. 
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North Staffordshire 
Polyteclinic 

Beaconside, Stafiord 

Department of HurMnltW* 

research 

assistant 

£5.541 -£6.324 porennum 
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tiiktimes higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.3.86 


Colleges of Further Education 


The Further Education Staff Colleae 


Administration 





The Further Education Staff College Is expanding rapidly and now wishes lo fill 

vacancies for 

STAFF TUTORS 

(Salary £13,398 -£17,739) 

Appointments may be made to permanent posts, or short term contracts (3-5 years), 
or on secondment from present posts (2-3 years), starting on September 1st 1986 
Expertise is sought in the following areas: 

STB Curriculum Management with experience of managing curriculum change in 
FHE, and of structuring, monitoring, and evaluating student learning (Including 
methods of assessment). 

ST7 Organisation and Management Development In FHE. An understanding of the 
contribution of staff and management developing to OD Is essential. Knowledge of 
Personnel Management such as Job evaluation or Industrial relations could be an 
advantage. 

STB Strategic Management with experience of policy making at the National level 
and/or major reorganisation at the local level. An appreciation of the professional 
and political dimensions of the FHE service Is essential. 

Please state the post and the reference number when applying for further details 
from The Registrar and Clerk to The Governors, The Further Education Staff 
College, Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 6RG. Telephone (0761 62503) to 
whom applications should be returned by 11th April 1986. 


Kent County Council 



Education Committee 

Mid-Kent 

College 

of Higher and 
Further Education 


DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING AND MATHEMATICS 
Applications are invited (or the following posts currently vacant. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Theposl entail providing leadership for a section concerned with 
tie industrial applications of computing. Candidates must have 
tylcant Industrial and computing experience as well as a teach- 
ins qualification. (Ref 1). 

2 LECTURERS 

GRADE II 

fa appointees will be Involved with the teaching of HND courses 
^computing studies and should have both Industrial and teaching 
ttpsrlsnce. (Refs 5 & 10). 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 

GRADE I 

fas Is a post of 1 years duration from September 1 986. Applicants 
should be able to teach general computing subjects up to at least 
National Diploma level. (Ref 12). 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Lecturer El 4,013 - El 5,600 (bar to £17,619) 

«*turer Grade II £8,076 - £12,945 
wturer Grade I E6.324 - £1 1 ,247 

farther details and application form available from John 
Richardson, Mid-Kent College of Higher and Further Eduea- 
Jon, Horetead, Maidstone Road, Chatham, Kent, tel: (0634) 
’ 1001 ext 240. To whom completed application forms should 
“8 returned by 18th April 1986. 

(74779) 


DIRECTOR 

Up to £27,623 p.a. inc LWA (Salary under review} 

Central Council for 
Education & Training in Social Work 


The Council is seeking a successor to Priscilla Young who is retiring. The successful 
applicant will be London based and will ba able to oiler: 


Leadership In the development oi social work education and training 


Ability io manage and lead a complex U.K. organisation Involved 
In ma|or change 


Lively knowledge and Interest In social work practice and theory. 


Applications are invited from men and women who have experience of social work, 
social work education and senior management responsibility, and who have relevant 
academic and professional qualifications. 

The Council is an equal opportunities employer. Application forms and further 
information from Personnel Section, CCETSW, Derbyshire House, St. Chad's Street, 
London WCLH BAD. Tel: 01 278 2455 Ext. 236. Closing date for completed 
applications: Friday, 18th April, 1986. g"J J‘S J jlTk 



Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


EALING COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


LONDON 

sm 


STOKE-ON-TRENT CAULD0N COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Senior Lecturer 
in \bluation 

Salaty: £11,958- £14,046 (bar) £15.045 

Enthusiastic chartered surveyor required to 
teach Valuation and associated studies to full-time 
students on degree-equivalent courses. 

Duties will include the development of existing 
a nd new courses, counselling of students and 
some administration. 

Application form and further particulars 
l»«i 8vaUab,e fr 0 " 1 The Vice Principal, 
JJpke-on-Trent Cauidon College of Further and 
™8ner Education, Stoke Road, Shelton,^ 


irTi nm 



1 V 




PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
BTEC CO-ORDINATOR 

The college invites enquiries and applications for lha post of 
BTEC Co-ordlnator for the College. The post will be located in 
(he School of Business Administration. Applicants should be 
qualified In business disciplines and have experience of BTEC 
courses and the processes of course evaluation and 
development. 


LECTURER I/ll 

Food Studies 

To teach food production systems and operational 
management with an emphasis towards BTEC Higher National 
Diploma and HCIMA Part B. Contribution to the development of 
the subject on all courses essential. 

A degree in Hotel and Catering and further academic 
qualifications desirable, with recent operational management 
experience. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
Computing and Information Systems 
School of Economics and Accounting 

The post will Involve teaching systems design and 
management Information systems at undergraduate level; 
contributing to course development and research. 

and/or relevant Industrial or commercial experience. 


c a i ar v LI E7.362-E1 2,286 
& Bnf ' Ml £9,1 14-E13.083 

P/L £15.051 to a possible maximum or £18.657 

Mention forms and further details from the Personnel 
"cation ror ^ ^ Higher Education, St. Mary’a 

oad, Eating, London W5 5RF. 

Closing date: 14th April 1988. 


PLEASE NOTE 

COLLEGES OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
APPOINTMENTS 
ARE CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 37 
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LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
(Christ's and Notre Dame College and 
S. Katharine's College) 

DEPARTMENT OF DIVINITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

LECTURER IN THEOLOGY AND R.E. 

(2 Posts) 

L.l.H.E. is an ecumenical insiliuto compiling the Catholic College 
Christ's and Notre Dame an4S. Katharine's Cortege, an Anglican College. 
The Department oi Divinity and Religious Education is oi fundamental 
Importance In implementing and developing the vision on which the 
institute ie founded Vacancies exist tor two poimanonl lull-time posts 
from the 1 st September, 1 9B6'. tor which applications are now Invited. 

1. The person appointed will have a good background In Applied The- 
ology combined wllh recent experience of primary school teaching. 
Teaching responsibilities will includB courses within tt» R.C. Teachers 
Certificate and In-Service courses 

2. The person appointed will have a higher degree In Theology or 
Religious Studies, and be capable of contributing to courses wllhin the 
M.Ed , Advanced Diploma, B A. (General) wllh Honours.. B.Ed (Hons.) 
and P.G.C.E. An ability lo direct and teach Adult Religious Education 
would be 'an advantage. 

The appointment will ba at the appropriate point on the Lecturer II'SL 
Burnham F.E. scales, currently £8,076-£t 5.M5. 

Further details about the posts ara available from the Rector, Llvar- 

C ool Institute of Higher Education, Stand Park Road, P.O. Box S, 
Iverpool LIB S JD., to whom letters of application should be submit- 
ted by 7th April, 19B8. 



NeneCollege Norihamplon 


Faculty of Technology 

Senior Lecturer 

(£1 1,9B8-£1 5,045) 

(Assistant Group Head Engineering) 

(Mechanical, Production, Electrical and Electronic) 

Required (o develop engineering courses and provide 
professional advice on all aspects of electrical engineering 
education and training and to lecture In own subject discipline 
up to HND level. 

Professions!, educational and management experience in 
electrical engineering would be considered an advantage. 
Candidates preferably should possess a degree or higher 
degree, be able to show an Involvement with continuing 
education and training and be active members of an 
appropriate professional body. 

Further details and application forms which should be returned 
within 2 weeks of this date, may be obtained from:- The Dean, 
Faculty of Technology. Nene College, Si. George's Avenue. 
Northampton. Tel: 0604 714101 , Ext. 228. 

(74773) 


THE KEY to successful 
® home-hunting can be 
J yours for just £2.58 per 
line in the Accommodation 


Wanted columns in The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
every week. 

TheTimesHigherEducation 
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Colleges unci Institutes of Higher Education continued Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Hnmpshire Consortium for Art, Design 
and Architecture 
SOUTHAMPTON AND WINCHESTER 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
GRADE lll/IV 
COURSE LEADER IN 
FASHION 


for DETAILS 


An«iulil,iinliH'j c.Mirlxftfii- sough i to hi-ad ihn Depa'initniol Kalinin m 
H’|' Faculi/ of Art an-1 Dcsinn nt Southamptijn In inline ol Higher 
Education orvJ Hi a ineinhof ol the Senior Mariajenienl team in rho 
Tfi*tili-s/f.isliion linenfiscifilinei. |r> co ordinate Fjsh.on studies ji 
VV uichoiliir School ul Ail ami SOLidunipion In* tnura of Higlici 
F.-lin- jiion. The unjiu of conrsei mclmlurd fjD. HKD. BA ami 
Hi .snjr.ii lua if ftcrie.ircli DiplmiLi. VVlulsi iho Buinti.iin -ir.irfing uf ihe 
Di.'p.iriincn: is c uuoniiv Gia<fo ill. thi- l ocal Etlusaiion Authority may lm 
Ijrepjriil tn consider an ap|iAintMiunl jl tirade IV in oiri*-f i o iillr.ii'l .1 
p-m<-n»f lire Aptiri.irri.ili' laUtim 
Riil.ny H.-VK1 Iff Ui i .inrritiii ill f 14.649 f IG.3M 
He.iif id Di-|).iriiii>iiii IV LlB.tOrf! 17,739 
Furihoi daralk end nn application form con be obtained from tha 
Personnel Officur. Suuthaiuptaii Instliule of Higher Education. East 
Hark Terrace. Suiithninpl an. Hants, SO94WW.Tel:(07O3) 229381 Ext. 
312. 

Clealnu data lor npplknllons 4 April. 1S8B. 

wm 


1 lvrtfnitlnhirc C'ollegu 
of Ili|fli ur Ed lu-itt ion 

W«I/ Hnlf, Aldt’it/inm, 
WntforiJ, W02 HAT 

\V'»i|| cfii.i nn. -*f i.-.,, i,,.,-* wirli 
r«Ti-nt mill aiM'i ul 
■• ,l ' •• *11 "'lii'uh in*' I ji v inil id 
JJI'IMV f««r tin- inline Inn munis. 
rmni 1st s,-|,i,w}ili«r i >*an ■ 


LECTUlifiitS II 


f’rfiimrv E.lunitlon i2 l’o«ls» 

Two lecturers aru rcmilieil 
Ip work within tile EUu.n- 
tlon and Frofosnlnjin I Stu- 
dies rouraoa. who between 
lham will be able to contri- 
bute In iho lallnwlno nrnaa; 
Aepncti of Dovalopnien l al 
Pay etiology. 

Aapoctaor Baaaarch Matno- 
dology at Advanced Dlolo- 



Aapoctaor Baaaarch Motlio- 
dology at Advanced Diplo- 
ma and M. Ed. Levela lor 
•orytng teachers. Lanaua«a 

Evaluation 


LECTURER H 


Educailorj or Hearing Im- 
paired Children 

should have a 
c,,t *2 , > “"d expBrl- 

anca In the education of 
hearing Impaired children. 
"Jf, *»ccna*ful candidate 
will be expected to cantrl- 
■ u, « primarily on the ape- 
clalLat Certificate and Adv- 
anced Diploma courses for 
serving teachers. An ability 
: u Participate In othar Cal- 
■jr .itoi oounu in the area or 
epaalnl educational naad 
aimmonal/tjohavlourat 
difficulties would be an 
advantage. 

LECTURER I| 

Hollflloua Education and Ball- 
gloua Studies 

Itl addition to Primary 
tanohlno experience, candi- 
dates should have good 
■codoriiic qualifications and 
an ability to cantrtbuto to 
[ prof®*«loniil HE coursoH 

sndyor 

t lalamlc ^Studies. 

I ' h. partlculara may 

I?E.?. b i otna .P from the Prln- 
*L p * whom it pp I leal to ns 

. April 7th, 1806. Ilg 


, King Alfrod’B College 
Winchester 

LECTURER II/ . 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGINEERING 
ANDSCHOOL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications era invited 
from weli-niialiriocl graduates 
tor hub post In the CnLleiie's 
0X|iumllng Dnport maul of lie- 
Blor and Tnrhitolony. 

A pernog la auuulit with e 
auci'esat til /record nf Innovn- 
l*i* I mar l Is- to tnku ronpon- 
Sibil I IV Tor (lie (inglneerlno 
\v(irk«lio|i nnd tim iimadtmino 
nf tha department 'a range of 
ta(-hiiiil(,nii:u| atilvhy. Con- 
aidomhlii |,r»nrrsa linn Ij.ich 
mode In computer application* 
and olncti-onfLa. An ability tn 
contribute to thlft duvclop- 
mnut roiiiu be arfvantuao. The 
Colinnn will rospniirl with riu- 
xiblllty to the Purilculur 
Mronfitha unil imoroMn nf ap- 
plicants . 

fun < nssfiil acftnul axpnri- 
enc.n will tm necessary ; tlmn In 
Industry wmibl b*i valuable. 

.Salary scale CB.07A 
CIO. 0411. 

Aopllrut ions ahonltl be ro- 
crlvorl not latnr Ilian Tuesday 
lOtii April I DB6 by the Prin- 
cipal. King Alfred's CoIIbuh, 
winchester SOWS 4NR. (Tni: 
09611 fiaSBI). from whom 
further particulars may be 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

Canterbury 

fur Si-itli iiil.i l I9K6 

LECTURER 1 1/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
TN 

MATHEMATICAL 

EDUCATION 

Tin. |im non fi|i|K.Uitril will 
Inive Him o|,ju>|-ruiiftv it. rn- 
pnii 0 in nil iisihicIk i>i » i.-k In 
the de pm - 1 in mil but c ouJd si.o- 
cIiiJIhp aotely in Mnilipiii.int,ii 
Education If dsHlrod. 

Applicants should linvv ex- 
perience (n leachlno nt tha 
secondary school level. 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

MOVEMENT 

STUDIES 

To liuli the pblloaophlcal 
™ human movement to 
. ‘n 0 '!"! sturtnnta. 
to contribute to two of the 

i?hblYu-? B J ara . ct,c “ 1 ernes : 
sihlellcs. hockey, netball. 

r * B 1 bBJ dtotbnIl. rat-, 
quot games. 

Appllcenta should hsva ex- 
perience of primary schools. 

lecturer 11/ 
fisvs* Lecturer £7.936- 
£14.763 pa. 

o-^°T„ r _ u ,^ hDr write to 

BBCretary . Christ 
Canterbury 
an closing a stamped addressed 
whom applies- 




Humberside College of 
Higher Education 

Sehpol or Information A 
Computing Studios 

New degroo courses In Bual- 

2imco lf si?J»™ n and 

heva .Mtnanomsm 

tho need for 
L.a?Ri on J ". Bff ot bolh PL nnd 
are a VnvRT«!Ii l0 ?;, A ' , pllcnuon# 
vvuh v ronn iraduatea 

‘he following 
tbS?“c.5l5 no,,Bn,B,u • nforma- 
Advonced Syt- 
ngy, Mothodoi- 

iJOClBton Stippart Sn- 

!Zn\.o“ Mrch ' vou,u bo 

£i? L 6U 4 - D1 eV £, £W 3 L b “ r > 

iWA a . SKUE^ “ 

no" ortfifz 

cSi: 

Tol1*| o" Va? 4463 06. H U ® 

-it* 10641 tra 


Conferences and 
Seminars 


BlitlJm, Bgalllarlanlini and ex. 
culls nee by Mlulinol MtCrum 
A I.unadnwiie l.neture. dell- 
vnrcid by Tho Mas tor. r:oi-pu H 
ClflMJ Colin no Cambridge 
oil 37 March 1Q86 bl tlin 
Fnculty nf Cdiicutlon. Unl- 
vorafty nr Victoria. Thu 20 - 
pnnr piimnlilei is available 
fi-oni: The Demi. Faculty of 
Iiducatloii . U nlversl i y ur Vic- 
toria, Virtorln. Urllfsli Col- 
umbia. Canada VBW MY2 
prlc<! Can $5 (nhaquns pny^ 
able to thu Uplverulty of 


Canterbury 

Christ Church College of 
Higher Education 

I ur Si | ,1 ■•1,111111- 1 !*Hh 


TWO POSTS 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


A|-|.l I. unit ailMlil.l li.ivi- rui-riit 
i-xiirriiiin >- III Nursery nr 
IVlinary -hIimiiIii mill n liliifior 
ildli-iici ill un urnu rrliisAllt to 
l In, I’l-iinury rnrrli iiliiiu. 

Ability to uf fur LAN- 
liUAUE (irid/nr AIIT ns u 
iiulur tiirrliiilnni slrxiunli Is 
suniilit Ub \\ n|l nn Hip ullllll | in 
loiilrlliiiin m i iiursi-s In Child 
I in ve|i iiiniiiiit un-! Ti-ni lilriii 
mill Lnariiliiij. Esiu-rfriu « '■( 

nn 1 1 ifi nit urnl i-(lii>'iiimii. h|«- 
f (al imIiii'iiiIiiiiiiI ili-hiIh hi' Iii- 
fui-liuilluli ICi'hiiuliMiy III llu- 
■ I il-isi'i »c ml wmilil lin ml mlilnil 
ail viu 1 1 nun. 

Siilmy hinlo: Lcriiii-nr II- 
Siiiifnr Li-> Hirer £7.029 — 
£14.763 mi. 

I-'ur furlhnr drluflv wrlln in 
I'l-lic-iliul-s sn relni y, Chi-lhl 
Churi'li Cnlloiin. Nurlli 
llolmuN ItiiHti, Caiilui-liiii-y, 
Kullt, CTI IQU. to whom 
iipiilli-utloim should be Beni 
nut luinrttum 12 April 
I9R6. H8 


City of Salford 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

VICE PRINCIPAL 




- responsible for Academic Affairs 

Following the retirement of the present Vice Principal al the end 
of the academic year, Ihe College will undertake some restruc- 
turing ol the senior management team. Applications ore there- 
fore Invited lor the above post, tenable from 1 st September 1 986, 
from academically and professionally qualified staff holding a 
senior post in Further/Higher Education and with a proven record 
of leading and motivating staff. 

Salary on Ihe Scale for Vice Pnnclpals- £24,105. 

Further details and application forma may be obtained from 
the Principal, Frederick Road, Salford IUI6 6PU, tel: 061-738 
6541, to whom completed forma should be returned without 
delay. (74778) 



Salford College of 
Technology 


Research and Studentships 


Research Assistant 
SERC Sponsored Research 

A three year post in to be ottered to a good honours degree or higher degree 
graduate to work in the area ot Drilling Technology as related to Flexible 
Manufacturing Systems. 

Suitable candidates would be encouraged to study for a higher degree whilst 
working on this Industry/SERC co operative research programme within the 
Production Engineering Division. 

Salary In the range ot £7,820- C9, 275, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Interested Engineering or Science graduates requiring further Information 
should contact: Professor R.H. Thomley, Head ot Department of Mechanical 
and Production Engineering. 

Application forma and further particulars may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer (Academic Staff), quoting Ref. 861 -1/1 56, Aston University, Aston Triangle 
Birmingham B4 7ET. Tel: (021) 359 3611 (extension 4563) 

Enhanced Scholarships for Ph.D. 
Degrees in Manufacturing Technology 

In recognition of the Importance of Technological Developments In a number of 
Manufacturing areas tha University of Aston, In connection with a group of 
industrial companies are offering scholarships to enable a limited number of 
good honours graduates from Engineering or Science to undertake a 
programme of research leading to a Ph. D. Degree. 

Scl ? olar *hlpf are available to those who meet 
the SERC U.K, residency requirements and will be enhanced by £1,000/2,000 d.b. 

J ” 1 9 research Interests are Robotics, Development of New Drllllnn 

j**v ass Stir 

sxpecll„g<0 obtain such a ^ 


.ASTON UNIVERSITY, 



Roya 1 National Institute for the Blind 

224 Great Portland Street London WIN 6AA 

RNIB 

POST -GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIPS 

Humanities and candidates should t e%ib“fM 
consideration for statutory funding Further 
and application forms are bailable from 


University of 
Durham 

School of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

aro invited 
from candidates with aood 
honours degrees In approprl- 

finded bjBC “ r ° r " 8Etlc 

RESEARCH 

A8SISTANTSHIP 

for three years from as 
?w? n Q ®. Possible to work on 
*te- BUb,Bct ° r Ground vlhra" 
tion caused by driven piling. 

boSi , rr.™2?? rch wM1 Involve 
flBirl ~°T£ lor modelling end 
vibrant of around 

have * h-„u Can,1, 2 ntB8 must 
rnntlcal b ^*{ rQund of mathe- 
mcticni and computational 

necesseriu.* h ‘ ntl need not 
tnln^ll by on fllneera by 

cEVe wVi i h hV u „ CCOBBf u 1 cand ‘- 

11 J be encouraged to 
register for a higher degree. 

£n I 3r. , i a L salary £7,055 - 

1 H ' vSth***!! p* ra rmtuHIo n^** 1 °° 

g^fa'tn^^rere'ries 

SEE 8 T t B l i«^.2“ d ' Durham DH1 
eiihnr. To ' op 5°no auorles to 

titter ,oaas> 

All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 


advertising 

in THE 
T.H.E.S. 


PLEASE RING 

SUE PEPLOW 

01-253 3000 
EXTN. 226 


University of 
Edinburgh 

I)>-|.iiiMiiiiiiiI of Vsyrhwloay 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

’I wii | his III. Hi-, upnii Inpura. 
i>hv< li-<lii-iv lnli»i-,itut-y unrl' f 
fin. dli-<--ii-<n ol tlif Komlor 
I'rufi-sstir of f'lirupsyfhulogy. 

Iti-siiiinsllillliy for tle^lsn 
mill liiiiiU.iiKMit iiluii of dr- 
siripllvt- mill r-xprrl mental 

Htllllll-S. 

I'll. I >. In pkvrlioloay or ■ 
■UiS. lv . 4il.it f rf I (lliclpllnt. 
rimr.iiuili kiit.wl.Hlgi- of pars- 
|.hn rli ul. -ill. ill lltri-uiure. Ili- 
i-liiilillil r.. minority ivltll r»- 
Hii.irrli .an |t.iri»iri>-d psychlr 
i r. ill. Inn i ,<t. I in I - 1 .ms. Know- 
lutlin- nf .-AiiKi-liiiPiituI (1'ilan 
iin.l Hl.ilieil.-.il Hii.ilyiia- 7W- 
U. ms Inviilvi-ini-ni 

I m i- 1 mi hi l it I |iiiril|i»VCholoBK»i 

rnscurrli. 

Dim ioihIiIiiii «nof- No. 
533U1 in. Iinl. <s tlutlr* •» 
In born Kir v inniiager «no 
iki-i'ni (u liMiu-terni t 01 *"!' „ 
iiliiiu. with forun un iraining 
l-i -Kiimvll. i lin olliur poiltian 
Cltcl. WOlM provldBB sdai- 
I Join. I iipiiiii-iuimirs fur ln ““’ 
1 ii-i ul mi t ri*Kfiiri.'h. When »p* 
1*1 vl ml . pli-ann qunlc *ne 
iiuiiriiui Inin i-erarao 

uiiiulii-r. 

Hnlnry ranilO of ■JJJJPj 
£ 10,000 - £l 2 . 000 . Inmjl 

turn, uf punl lliroo 
riuiuwiibln. Siarllna aB, 
nniiof Julila. 

Further particulars 
uIjIo rrom Professor 
Morris, 7 anorae SnuiPj- 
Edinburgh EHB 9 4 z - jig! 
wham two copies ““WiLo 
tlon, c.v., snd nsniei of 'Tj 
referees should bo lodged W 
7th Mav I9B6. <911031 


University of 
Durham 

School of Engineering snd 
Appllad Science 

Applications are Invited lor 
a Postdoctoral 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

tenable for throe vaart 
1st July 1986, far work 
large area thin 
coupled electro]umJjJJ| , y oe 
display device based 
sulphide. Thle Is a eoliabo*^ 
tlva project, Involving 
leading induatrial ° I JJ I ® ri |. 
lions and thTee “P 1 h v ii 

ties, and la supported m 
A Ivey Research j r 

perienoe on semleondu«®f a 
vlca physics, luminesceri” 
opto-electronics would 
advantage. 

Initial ■«l«QL„A B iA*wK» 
£9,495 p.a. on Range it* 
superannuation. 

-£KT , as-r-?g l K 

stories. South R R?A,furtl*! r 
DH 1 ai-E from wbom »jr d 
partlculara may be od«« 
(91102) 

■ I IKS CO L *■ A® 9 

with a Phlloaopher. ( %ine“ 

ably an acadantl*** 1 *, . D put* 
lecturer, with » view * , j u; 
llshsble raaearch on 0 ( life- 
soph leal conception, lc . e p 

Involving an noli" (pier 
vlronmentallat "n“ h nnd * 

disciplinary appro'*- f0I aino» 
an alternatlva *? , 

rellofoujAnntgrlalM ,h, in 

approachea. “** . |n Fr 
molly to ba apad * ■ rur th». 
with a P“ BB Trsvel 
period overaao * lI0 ,i Pf“ n 
pangea , accomm““ un era{' , 
vlded and BO ri* auajlf ,f 4o?S. 

toriaw 
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Research and Studentships continued Overseas 


W3RS RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 

education 

Applications arc Invited for Research Assistants for the following 
projecu: 

DEPARTMENT of business management 

Tiie Role of Marketing Research In developing new financial products 

department of catering and hotel 
administration 

An Investigation of the role of the hospitality Industry in the 
Cttfaence market. 

department of engineering 

An Investigation Into the use of Laser Doppler systems for machine tool 
position control 

department of information systems 

An Expert System for use by trainee programmers 

department of nursing and social service 

The management of pain In community nursing 

department of tourism 

Tourism trip decision-making at the sub-regional level 

Salary acalei £S54I - £6324 

Starting datei 1st April, 1986 or later by 
arrangement 

Appointments are for two years Initially 

Candidates should hold a good honours degree In an appropriate 
discipline. Research Assistants are expected to register for a higher 
degree of the CNAA. 

Application forms and further particulars from: 

Staffing Officer, Dorset Institute of Higher 
Education, Wallisdown Road, Walllsdown, Poole, 
Dorset BH 1 2 SBB 
Tall (0202) $241 1 1 Ext $032 

Closing date: 1 1 April, 1 986 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Numerical Analysis Group 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

'WdmiUignutiuan. numerical analyst or simlijily a wilted person is ipqiiiM tm a tints 
aswaiyi proggcl lolr.tly funded by ACHL, Mai wall and ll.u CKitt concerned ys.lh 

three dimensional 
fluid flow modelling. 

PhnlitodtvtlQp oflldenl algorithms for the 3D Nanii-StoUs equations, probably based on 
ujTO-flihrlur, methods, andlo validate tho jo on s serial of model problems. The successful 
J 4 * ftotild bava taseaich exporlenco In numerical analysis nnd'or fluid dynamics and should 
BiWjUmmt piogrammei Tho prc|oct will mahe uso ul the very powerful computing faculties at 
J“J*Wijpail ol the research proijrarrme of the Oxford 'Reading Inslltula for Compulatlonal 

on tho Unlvenliy Research Assistant Scale 1A. In Ihe range E7.820 lo £12.635 
TOrrMh,) depending on ago. qualillcalions and tupeilence. 

»MMn from Frol X.W. Morton. Compullng Laboriiorv, B-11 fleble Road, Oiford 
D1 Til Diford(OflBS) 54141. ed 316. Appllcetlons. Including full euNlculum vilte end 

tw ratiiaoi should bo uni by 21 April. parse) 


Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


BCT 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


OF TECHNOLOGY 

POSTS IN SOFTWARE 
ffi ,NEE RING 

"WflttJWMioii vrilh a number of major companies ihe CoHaga has 
Migred a new Higher National Diploma course specifically for 
"Mi Time Applications In tha engineering Industry. The syllabus 
specification, design and maintenance of software to full 
■'Wuertng standards for application to engineering systems and 
P^Kte^Excellent faculties exist and great emphasis Is laid on staff 

*FPfteants showy have knowledge of one or more of the following: 

(Q structured software design techniques; 

(H) one or more ot the following languages: Pascal, C, 
Coral 66. RTL2, ADA, Prolog. Lisp, Occam. 

(Hi) B and 16-bit microcomputer systems including 
Interfacing techniques, 

posfs are available as fotfows: 

Senior Lecturera(2) El 1 , 956-El 5, 045 (Ref 639/540) 
Lecturer II E8, 076-El 2,945 (Ref 53B) 

posts are available as follows: 

Computer Manager-MBnagerlil6oale3 E13.30B- 

Reqtered to develop and apply a system ot manage- 
"f 801 for computing facilities within the Engineering 
Department. (Ref 987) 

Senior Application! Programmer - Managerial 
.S^lea El 3, 308-El 4,385 

^^fed to develop and maintain software applicable 
rw^ ine ^“hlng ot real-time applications. (Ref 968) 

SSl*fc«4TaS£!i 0 ^ Hon ,0rni * from Personnel Offce, Brighton 
^^•86971 w2?° 8y ’ Pe)hHm Street, Brighton BN1 4FA. Tel 
\ QJogLl ' ne * M R u °te appropriate post reference. 

AM 10. (8059) 



THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 


FACULTY OF LIFE SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF BIOLOGICAL AND 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 

The School of Biological and Biomedical Sciences oilers 
undararaduate degree programmes In Biomedical Science, 
Biotechnology. Environmental Biology and Urban Horticulture. 
The School also offers Masters degrees by coursework in 
Clinical Measurement and Environmental Toxicology, Masters 
degrees by thesis and a doctoral programme jointly with 
Macquarie University. 

Applications are invited for two Lecturer positions: 

LECTURER IN 
CLINICAL 


Mm 


Reference No. 86/051. Closing date April 10th, 1986. 

Applications are invited from people wilh a sound knowledge 
of the design and application of modern instrumentation and 
computing systems as used in clinical and biological 
measurement. Appropriate experience in a relevant aspect of 
medicine or biology Is essential. 

The appointee will be expected to teach In the areas of 
bioinstrumentatlon and laboratory computing, and will be 
asked to participate in the further development of a Masters 
Degree course in Clinical Measurement. 

LECTURER IN 
QUANTITATIVE 

ECOLOGY 

Reference No. 86/055. Closing date April 10th, 1988. 

Applicants are invited from ecologists who have a sound 
knowledge of the use of computers in tha biological sciences. 
Experience in the areas of biometrics, biological modelling 
and remote sensing techniques would be an advantage. The 
appointee will be expected to teach computing to 
undergraduate biology students as well as participating in the 
environmental biology programmes. 

Applicants should possess a doctoral degrea and an 
appropriate research interest. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Margaret 
Burchett, Head, Department of Applied Biology on 
(02)4366220. 

Salary: Lecturer to SA35.777 

Applications for the above positions should include a detailed 
curriculum vitae and the names and addresses of three 
referees. These should be sent by the closing date, quoting 
the Ref. No., to: 

The Director, 

NSW Government Office, 

66 Strand, LONDON, WC2N5LZ. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Portion, Available Storting Odobrr 1986 in Beirut, Lebanon 

nTOLOOY; Candidates sought with major interest in Plant Anatomy, Plant 
Taxonomy, Plant Physiotogy.DevcIopuienlfll Biology, Plant or Animal Cell 
Biology- 

CHEMISTRY' Following specialties aougbi: Analytical (instrumentation) , 
Inorganic. andPhysIcal (Spcclroscopy). 

PHYSICS- Research activities indude Tlieorct icalctcmcnlory particle phya- 
kS Theoretical low eneigy nuclear physics. Magnetic resonance specira- 
scopy, and Astrophysics. ... 

SOCIAL AND BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES: Dnarunenl seeks candl- 
dHH with specialization in either Personalliy-SoiluL fsychology or in Clini- 
cal Psychology. _ 

SKJa dilnlton « Public Policy An.ly>». 

sssrrsi" v .™. 

be expected 10 engage In research, lo tcacli on both under- 
GandidaiM h e und , 0 supcn ^ K student research und l thesis 
padrMk and “ b foj . 3 n a p pr0 pHaie fnngo benefits Tor 
wri‘ ,n «- , U twft^hroualioul the past several years AUB hos maintained an 
expatriate sun- 4 flve F acu ||| ca 0 r ; Ans und Sciences, Engineering 
enrolment «h-- MedidD B, Health Sciences and Agricultural and. Food 
1«W ^ instruction is English, 
dates should send C\' and names of 3 references lo: Pfersan- 

jnteresicdwntfWK^ ^ DElrilt( gj 0 Th jrd lgth Fl< New 

t* 1 “'"IrfJurti ti B.A. 



HEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Is Institute Policy 


SCHOOL OF BIOLOGICAL AND 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES 




The British Council 

Overseas Educational Appointments 
Department (OEAD) wishes to inform till 
uverscaH leacnura-pnsl, presont and nilurr- 
that Ihe Dcpartnient Is moving from Its 
Tlitlcnhani Court Rond premises In Urntlun nn 
Monday 24 March. The now address and 
telephone nunihor will L»e: 

Oversma EdueatiiMml AppointmeniK 

Di’pnrl itii'iil 
Tlip British Cmittcll 
lift Davies Street 
l/nuiott W1Y 2AA 
1VI: D1--I0II 8011 



DEPARTMENT OF CELLULAR 
PATHOLOGY 
$A44,S41 p.a. 

The School of Biological and Biomedical Sciences is 
adjacent to the Royal North Shore Hospital. Sydney. There 
are well equipped laboratories for teaching and research 
in Pathology, Microbiology, Biochemistry anti Applied 
Biology. The School offers undergraduate degree 
programmes in Biomedical Science, Biotechnology. 
Environmental Biology and Urban Horticulture. The School 
also offers Masters degrees by coursework in Clinical 
Measurement and Environmental Toxicology, Masters 
degrees by thesis and a doctoral programme jointly with 
Macquarie University. 

Applications are invited for the position of Principal Lecturer 
and Head, Department of Cellular Pathology. The appointee 
will be responsible to the Head of School for the teaching 
and development of undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses In cellular pathology. This will include the 
continuing development of programmes in basic 
pathobiology. histotechnology, Immunology, haematology, 
diagnostic cytology and cytogenetics. The appointee will 
also be expected to encourage research in cellular 
pathology, and to make recommendations on new 
postgraduate programmes. 

It is anticipated that the appointee will be qualified in 
medicine or an area of medical science, possess 
appropriate postgraduate qualifications and have 
substantial professional experience in pathology. 

Preliminary enquiries may be made in confidence to 
Dr. C. D. Field, Dean, Faculty of Lifo Sciences, on 
Pit: (02) 439 2095. 

Closing date: 6th May. 1986, Reference No. 86/066. 

CONDITIONS 

Fares and contribution toward removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan Scheme 
Is available plus opportunity exists to contribute to 
Superannuation. Approval may be given for undertaking 
limited consulting work. 

An Information sheet outlining duties and conditions 
relating to the positions is available from the address below. 
Applications should include a detailed curriculum vitae and 
the names and addresses of three referees. In reply please 
quote reference No. and forward to: 

The Director, 

NSW GOVERNMENT OFFICE, 

66 STRAND, LONDON WC2N5LZ. 
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Overseas continued 


• Posts 
; Overseas 
S China 


Mntoriais Writer, English Department, 
Shanghai International Studies University 

Dilllcs: It* wm k in ;i Iimiii ccuiijijlif ■>£ Knulhli l«‘Hll»«ik.s 
|i>i hw j! rhe F ni i iu f.ilu hi Si.'ijji* of ierlliir.\ InMltiiH'.s 
<Jnnlifh-H lions: ■ ;ii»l lit ili .s iiiijsI he Drills!) nii/eiis 
in i|i I nn' ;i fii >! ile^ire, ;nii| ;in .MA ill ;) n*k‘V;inf fit'll I 
with -.mile I'Kjie lienee ol Hiiileri.iJs \vrilni>! J'ivi imi.s 
expeiieiii'e 111 ( llin.i IVnlllii lie .ill Ulivulllil^'. 

Salary: I'»mI .salaiy .ipprn.vimalely Sail Yiijin |«‘i 
mcinlli plus aniuiill .sierlliiK siikshl.v nl’An./KJ 
( JSI—Vuari *l.ii appr<>.\ I. 

Iteuefilx: fnn* iu-« •nun in wfcil Iiiii. airfnn'si. Imi/iMUr 
ullimiime. iiisliillnrii.il >*i;inl,.siipri:mnii;iiii»ii 
• mil ri hill ion. 

('mitrarl: iine.vearieiwualJi 1 -•*>5 soon a> 

]K l.ssj I i|l\ 

Closing dale fur npp!lrnlinns: V April Jii.SH. 

RefereiU’C: 1 1 HKiTf I 

China 


J U'ctuivra and Senior Lecturers in English 
i ns n Foreign Language at Universities 
i and Trmher Training Institutes in Beying 
and provincial centres. 

DiiiIcm; (i-jiliisiij’iwoi.j dill -I 1 It'fllllfrs i'ii^:iHi'(l 
in priijeel.s in provide liiiijiiia^e iinproveiiieitl 
;iinl iiii'IIkiiIiiIo^v classes fur ( 'liiuesi* sect iii< Jury am I 
leriiaO ivjufiers of Kn^li.sli; ur aiel sliii l.v 
skills iiisinu ilini fi»r jin.srp-juliiHl es., Smiie. senKir jmsis 
will include Cmulifn#,' of upplinl linuulslu-.s :)inl 
mill ■■rials iviiiinj;. 

Qualification!); i-andiijiiles riiusl lie HilfisJi t'jfixeu.s, 
iiuliiing a flrsl decree iu Eu^lisji or oilier iiniilmi 
Imwunge mid <ui iVL-\ in Aj)/>lied Un«iifslic.s. Minimum 
oi l wo years' TEFL exju'i lenee for Leciinvrs unci 
niiniimirn a years' experience fi >r Senior Leenirers 
Some toucher iniininq experience dosiinhle. 

Salary: lorn! sal my 060- 1,200 Yuan per month plus 
annual sterling subsidy SB.7H2 for Lecturers ami Jrn.pTii 
for Senior Lecturers (£ l -Yuan 4.6 approx). 

Benefits: free accommodation, airfares, baggage- 
allowance, Installation grunt, superannuation 
contribution. 

Contract: one year renewable commencing August 1086. 
Closing date for applications: 0 April 108R. 

Reference: 85 H lu&Ttl 


For farther details and an application form please 
write, quoting the post reference number, to: 
Overseas Educational Appointments Department, 

The British Council, 65 Davies Slivet, London W1Y 2AA. 
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PLEASE MENTION 

THET.H.E.S. 

WHEN REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNITES STATUS. Academic 

r ioalilonsat unlvBr.llias, col- 
. wn<J »»lh*p Inntltui Iona 
of hl«liDr and luntii-i- aciuta- 
tlon are regularly available In 
nioM RuliiDct area. In all purta 
or the United States. For 
information on subsurlp t ionn 
to « inoiiiUlv Rtillatin pruvi«|. 
tun details an pcuiiiun* write 
to Ovarseaa Ataclamlc Oppor- 
tllllltlhe, 940 East 49th 
Brook lirn, Nnw York 
11910. USA. I0105R) M14 
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Check out th 
posts in The 
Education Sup t 
you might be tempted to 
check out of the country! 

Available weekly at Newsagents. 65p 




THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
la Institute Policy 

SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


LECTURER 

IN 

ENGINEERING 

MANAGEMENT 

$27,233 - $35,777 p.a. 

Applications are invited for appointment to the position 
ofLeciuier in the aiea ot Engineering Management in 
the above School. 

The School ol Mechanical Engineering alters 
undergraduate courses leading to the Bachetor of 
Engineering in Mechanical and in Production 
Engineering, and postgraduate studies including a 
Masters Degree course in Control Engineering. A 
Mastets Degree course In Management is currently in 
preparation. Subjects relevant to the appointment 
include Engineering Management. Operations Research, 
Maintenance Management, Contract Engineering, 
Engineering Statistics, and a range of subjects for the 
proposed Masters Degree course 
The appointee will be expected to oversee the continuing 
development of courses and laboratories in some fields 
at undergraduate and postgraduate levels, and be 
capable of supervising the work of postgraduate 
students. 

Applicants having the following attributes would suit 
the perceived need particularly well: 

(0 a higher degree 

fii) a background of management positions In 
industry, 

(tiij experience in contracting, marketing and/or 
service functions. 

(iv) teaching experience at undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. 

Fares and contribution toward removal expenses are 
provided for overseas appointees. A Housing Loan 
Scheme is available plus opportunity exists to contnbute 
to Superannuation. Approval may be given for 
undertaking limited consulting work. 

Closing date: 21 st April. 1986 
Applications should include a detailed curriculum vitae 
and the names and addresses of three referees. In reply 
please quote ref. no. 86/064 and forward to: 

The Diredoi; 

NSW Government Offloe, 

68 Strand. LONDON. WC2N 5LZ 


Nigerian Universities """ 

ACADEMIC STAFF VACANCIES 

t FACULTY OF MEDICINE/0ENT1STHY/PHARMACY 

ProiflssorvReadfl rst Sen Id r Lreturor/Leciurars- In all fields 

2. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
Professors/ReadewSanior Lecturers/lecturors - In all fields 

3. FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Professor s/Readers/San lor Lecturers/Locturors - In all fields 

4. FACULTY OF LAW 

Prolassors/Readars'Senlor Lecturars/Lacturers - In all fields 

5. FACULTY OF ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 
Professois/Readers/Sanior Lecturars/Lacturars - In all fields 

6. FACULTY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Professors/RBadeis/Senlor Lecturers/Lecturers - In all fields 

7. FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Professor s/Raadar senior Lecturars/Lacturers - in all fields 

8. FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Profassors/Readars'Senlor Lecturars/Lacturers - in all fields 

9. FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE 
Protessors/Readars/Senlor Lecturars/Lacturers - In all Maids 

10. MEDICAL/ENQINEERING TECHNOLOGISTS/TECHNICIANS 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates tor the post ot Professor, Reader and Senior Lecturer shove 
have a PhD degree and be outstanding scholars whh considerable leading 
and research experience. They should have a good record of sch&fty 
publications, together with the capacity to initiate, develop and supervise 
research projects, and to undertake administrative responsibilities it 
necessary. 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

Conditions of service are generally as applicable In the Nigerian puMc 
service. 

(a) SALARY 

Professor US$ 15 - N 14.280 x 720- N15.720 

Reader US$ 14 - N12.732 x 660- N16.372 

Senior LecturerUS$ 13 - N1 1,364 x 570- N14.B20 
Lecturer I US$ 1 1 - N 9,000 > 360 - N10.08Q 

Lecturer II US$ 9 - N 7,550 x 205 - N 8,040 

N1.00-C0.80 or US SI .00 

Other conditions ol sendee will be made available on request. 

METHOD OF APPLICATION 

Candidates are required to submit ten typewritten copies ol applications and 
curriculum vitae, indicating lull names, posts sought, date and place of birth, 
nationality, permanent and current Bddresa, telephone number, number 
and ages ol children. The curriculum vitae should also Indicate educational 
Institutions attended with dates, academic and professional qualifications 
obtained with dales, past and present employer, Hat of publications and 


addresses of 3 referees who know you professionally. 

Applications should be addressed lo: 

Education Attache 

. . . Nigeria High Commission 

Education Division 
180, Tottenham Court Road 
London W1PBLE 

All applications should bo received not later than two weeks from IMdMoJ 
this advertisement. Applicants mo advised lo clearly Indicate thelrotnceano 


home telephone numbers lor easy and quick contact at the shortMtpwt- 
ble notice. Further enqulrlos about this advertisement canbaobla nea worn 


Tho Education Attache 
Nlgerlon Universities Office 
180 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1P 9LE 
ENGLAND 


University of 
Alberta 

□apartment of educational 
Psycho tony 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

Counsel 1 1 no and School 
Psychology Program 

Applications are Invited for 
a tnnure- track position si the 
Assistant ProTosior level with 
snaciric duties In counsellor 
education In an Educational 
Psychology context. Condi- 
detos must have a I'h.D or 
enulvulont. Cendldutes must 
oiso have proven clinical skills 
plus tho ability to formulate, 
desitjn, conduct and report 
cpuneelllna loaoarch. Expur- 
tiso In multivariate technique 
and Imtaltudlnul deslnn would 

" wlaHnrt asset. Only apnll- 
Wlw have dacumentoble 
*«■»«■ Pertinent to 
l oun sell ino woman will bo 
2®r‘**In. y ronsldorod. An 
«dc< IU. perspective vorsi&s b 
theorotlrai cammlt- 
“J?,* ,*■ desirable. Scliool- 
reiatod experience and/or a 
taachinn credential orollolbtl- 
a r V. r < “* me vv ould bo an asset. 

should possess 
quolttliaciann In an nlllad rield 
such aa sclinol psycUaloqy or 
daVDlopnicntal psychology, 
nut las will accent teuchtnu. 
cllnlcn] supervision, course 
development, end both mas- 
ters and Pli.D. thesis ad visa, 
moot. 

The salary ranoo for Assls- 
‘"iff _ I’rofasBor Is currant ly 
SS0.SJ6 to $43,780 ICann. 
dlan i- uncial. 

Cloning Data: Juno |. 1986 
or uianer dcpandlng upon 
quality and quantity „f appll. 
CBlliB. 

Tho University or Alberta la 
un nqunl opportunity eni- 
ployor. but In accord with 
Canudlan immigration ra- 
qulremnnts, priority will bn 
nlvan to Canndiun diluins and 
permuuanc roaldams ot Cnnn. 
4a. The availability of this 
position Is subleci to fundlua 
approval , 

Lntlnrs ol application with 
.uirlculuni vllun, article re. 
prims, th" i iu trios qf throe 
ratnrnas ntul raconls ot rn. 
levant work should bo sout to- 
□r. H.W. Zinnia. Chairman! 
DapaftmaiU of Eduratlonal 
Psyrholuny. Faculty of Educq. 
tlon. 6-108 Education North. 
Tho University of Alberta 


General Vacancies 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 

HEAD, EDUCATION DIVISION 

P 1 ® Soclet y ® reat Britain is the registration authority and profasflton 

oexty lor 35,000 pharmacists, and Is located in a modem London building on the South B0 
next to Lambeth Palace. 

Applications are invited from graduates for the position of Head ot the Education DMsfc 
within a major Department of the Pharmaceutical Society concerned with profession 
?h e o V !) 0P oT nt ;, Th0 J D ®P artment also Includes divisions dealing with pharmacy practice » 
Ine MganMon of the Society’s activities. The Education division is concerned wlthu 
flS° Va ° U ' K ', phamnac y degrees, liaison with pharmacy schools and studs^ 
anrUhp' S5JS? ?' P r8 ‘ re 9 lstratlon practice experience, all aspects ot continuing educa 
raSsISinS 0 ^ ety8 . 8upport of p ostgraduate research. Significant development of IheP* 
c£ SiS nCe . ar ? continuing education activities Is intended. The SocJM 
learning^ method prt ^ ect inves,, 9a«ng continuing professional education by dtsla 

Wl !' 60 pr 1 6,erred but. more Importantly, applicants should havf jjj 
mv A f n » experlence - p roferably involving current techniques and t« h (J 

would be advantageous. It is expected that By auecJJ 

Sage eftlclenuy dSr 45 '***** ° ! B90, Wtth ' hB abiHty to c » mrnun,cate eWedW # 

Wfiinhiinn i^ 9 wi!l between £l 8,314 and £20,1 24 per annum (Including Lon* 

evenMSSSi1 e ^!SA Upon experl8nce - The opportunity also exists for gJJ 

» performance is significantly above average. Bene 


to fivanhmllu BA Honence. i ne opponunuy tuau - 

Include Iree^llfe'nssu^ ° C23 ‘? 3 ' 4 ’ If Psrtormance is significantly above average, 
include free life assurance and a contributory pension scheme. 

The neL 0 ,?.!, 0 ®? ^ 0 |ob de3cr lption are available from ^ 

^reei,°Lomlw?s , Ei a 7 JN| 3harmaC8ut * cal Soc,et V of Great Britain, 1 La mbflth 

The last date tor receipt of applications will be April 18th 1986. 
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Get all the news views, features, book reviews and jobs to yourself 
every week. Simply complete one of the coupons below and give it to 

your local newsagent. 


Please deliver a copy of the THES to me 
every week until further notice. 

Name — — — - — 

Address 


^ 

Please keep a copy of the THES for me 
every week until further notice. 

Name 

Address 












